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PREFACE 

Th. Stcherbatsky had rare insight into the Indian Philo, 
sophy in general, and Bnddhistic Philosophy in partfetilM-. 
His 'Conception of Buddhist Nirvana' has been ont of print for 
more than four decades. 

Shri Kishore Chand Jain, the enterprising proprietor of 
Bharatiya Vidya Prafcashan, decided to reprint it. The edirihg 
of the book was entrusted to me. The language of tbd book 
was, at some places* found to-be faulty. I have' 'corrected 
those grammatical and idiomatic mfetakes which appeAr^fto 
be glaring. It was not thought proper to take too much liberty 
with the original book. Some expressions, which are not very 
satisfactory, but do not mar the sense, have been allowed to 
stand as they are. . . ■ 

I have added 'An Analysis of Contents’ by reading which 
the reader may get a gist of the entire book. The original of 
the Madhyamaka KSriki.s and Chandrakirti’s commentary 
which have been translated by Stcherbatsky has been appen- 
ded at the end of the book to enhance the utility of the book, 
so that the reader may be able to profit by a comparative 
study of the translation and the original Saniskrta* 

I have provided a somewhat long Introduction to the book 
so that the average reader may get a general idea of the main 
features of Madhyamaka Philosophy. Shri Kedar Nath Misra 
l-ecturer in Indian Philosophy and Comparative Religion in 
Banaras Hindu University obtained for us a copy of Stcher- 
batsky's book througn the courtesy of Dr. N. K. Devaraja. 
Head of the Philosophy Department of Banaras Hindu 
University. I am thankful to both of them for this generous 
help. 

My thanks are also ifeesoShri Panna Lai Dhawan, B. A., 
IX. B. who uad^oofc the arduous task of preparing the 

jv;,- 



INTRODUCTION 


and Hhiay ana 

Ther*- are two aspects of Mahlyana Philosophy, viz. the 
Mudhvamiki Philosophy or Sunyavada and Yogacara or 
\ iliCijuvrida. Here we are concerned only with Madhyamaka 
Philosophy or Sunyavada, 

C.eneraUy there are three names current for Hinayana and 
Mahly'ina, The three names for the former are Southern 
Buddhism. Original Buddhism, and Hinayana, and those itjr 
tile latter Northern Buddhism, Developed Buddhism and 
Mahiiyana. The first two names are given by European scho- 
lars. Southern and Northern Buddhism are names used on 
(/t'Ographical basis, European scholars called Buddhism pre- 
valent in countries to the north of India, viz., Nepal, Tibet, 
China. Japan etc., .Northern Buddhism and thit prevalent 
in count rie.'i to the South of India, viz., Ceylon, Burma, Siam 
tic. Southern Buddhism. This division is not quite correct, 
for, according to Dr, J. Takakusu, the Buddhism prevalent in 
Java and Sumatra which lie in a southern direction from India 
is similar to that prevalent in the North. 

The division 'original and developed Buddhism’ is based on 
the belief that Mahayana was ouly a gradual development of 
the original doctrine which was Hinayana, but this is not 
acceptable to MahaySnists. Japanese scholars maintain that 
the great Buddha imparted his teachings to his pupils accor- 
ding to their receptive capacities. To som? hs impart^ his 
exoteric teachings {vyakta-uped&^a) containing his 'phenomeno- 
logical perception'; to more advanced puppshe ^parted his 
subtle esoteric teachings (gufyet-upadeia) containing his ‘ohio- 
logical perception’. The Buddha; generally ;gavean 
, both the teachings,, '.and both were, .deyeJop^^’by,, ,t|f -great 
40rye$. It therefore^ - a.^nfi^ap^i^r’ to 
Biiddhistn*.' and another '‘developed Buddhi^.' R>th, 'the 


teachings were delivered simultaneously. The exoteric tea- 
chings may he called well-known Buddhism and the esoterii. 
less known, the latter being subtler than the former. 

We have, however, to find out how the terras Hinayana 

and Mahayana came into vogue. According to R. Kimura, th? 

Mahasanghikas had retained the esoteric teachings of the 
Buddha and were more liberal and advanced than the Stha- 
viras. In the Vaisali Council, the Mahasanghikas or the Vajjian 
monks were excommunicated by the Sthaviras for expressing 
opinions difierent from those of the orthodox school, and were 
denounced as 'Papa Bhikkhus’ and ‘Adhammavadins’ The 
Mahasanghikas, in order to show the superiority of their 
doctrines over those of the Sthaviras, coined the term Mahayana 
(the higher vehicle) for their own school, and Hinayana (the 
lower vehicle) for the school of their opponents. Thus the 
terms-Mahayana and Hinayana came into vogue. It goes with- 
out saying that these terms were used only by the Mahayanists. 

Tyee i> ha$es in Buddhism 

Three phases can be easily marked in Buddhist philosophy 
and religion. 

1. The Abhidharmic phase from the B uddha’s death to 1st 
Century A. 

This was the realistic and pluralistic phase of Buddhism. 
The method of this school was one of analysis. The philosophy 
of this period consisted mostly of analysis of psycho-physical 
phenomena into dhatrms (elements) samskrta {compounded or 
conditioned) and asantskftd (uncompounded or unconditioned). 
‘ The main interest in this period was psychological-soteriolo- 
^cal. The dominant tone of this school was one of rationalism 
‘ cpiahined with meditation practices. The language used in 
this period was Pali, and the school is known as Hinayana. 

&. fDmdopmend of Esoteric Teachmgs 

■Sic : if Xhe second phase consisted of the davelopmsnt of the eso- 
j ffcfetfe! teachings of the Buddha which were current ameng the 
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^ Mahasanghikas, simultaneously with the Abhidharmic phase« 

The main interest in this period was ontoiogical-soteriologicaL 
The dominant tone of this school was one of supra-rationalisin' 
combined withyog^?. The main attempt was to find out the 
Svahhdva or true nature: of Reality and to realize it In oneself 
by developing Prajfia. The language used was Samskrta or 
' mixed : Samskrta. This school was known as Mahay ana. The 
ealier phase was known as Madhyamaka philosophy or Sinya- 
vada, the later as Yogacara or Vijnanavada. This phase lasted 
from 2nd century A. D. to. 500 A. D, 

o. Develop ment of Tanira 

The third phase was that of Tantra, This lasted from 500 
A. D. to 1000 A. D. The main interest of the period was cos- 
mical-soteriological. The dominant feature of this school was 
occultism. The main emphasis was on adjustment and har- 
mony with the cosmos and on achieving e n light enment by 
manific and occult methods. The language was mostly Sam- 
skrta and Apabhrarhsa. The main Tantric schools wereMantrar 
yana, ^ ajrayana, SaLajayana, Kalacakrayana. 

Here we are not concerned with the first and thm^^^ 

W € are concerned only with the earlier phase of the second 
period. Stcherbatsky has provided a translation only of the 
first and twentyfifth chapters L e* the chapter dealing with 
causality and that dealing with Nirvana of the Madhyamaka 
Sastra or the Madhyamaka-Karikas of Kagarjuna together 
with the commentary of CandrakIrtL In the Introduction, 
an attempt is made to give a brief resume of the Madhyamaka 
system as a whole, 

MadhymnaM lustra ; Life of Nagdfjtma mid Afyade-va^ ■ 

The Madhyamaka philosophy is contained mainly in the 
Madhyamaka Sastra of Kagarjuna and the Catuli-Sataka of 
Aryadeva. , 

Books on Mahayana Buddhism were completely lost in 
India, Their translation existed ■ in ’ 'Chinese, .Japanese and 
Tibetan. Mahayana literature was written mostly in Sarfisiktfe 
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and mixed Samskrta. Scholars who had made a study of 
Buddhism hardly suspected that there were books on Budd- 
hism in Samskrta also. 


Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson was appointed Resident at 
Kathamandu in Nepal in 1833, and served in this capacity up 
to the end of 1843. 


During this period, he discovered there 381 bundles of 
rnsruscripts on Buddhhm in Saihskrta. These were distii- 
tutec to various learned societies for editing and publication, 
rt was then found out that the Buddhism in the Samskrta 
manuscripts was greatly different from that of the Pali Canon, 
and that the, Buddhhm in China, Japan, Tibet etc. was very 
much similar to that of the Saihskrta works. Among the 
Saihskrta manuscripts was also found the Madhyamakasdstra 
of Nagarjuna together with the commentary known as Prasa^ 
nnapadd by Candrakirti. This was edited by Louis de ia Vallee 
Poussin and published in the Bibliotheca Buddbica, Vol. IV. 
St. Petersburg, Russia in 1912. An earlier edition of this book 
was published by the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, in 
1897 and edited by Saraccandra Sastil This was full of mis» 
prints. Poussin consulted this book, but he also used two 
other manuscripts, one frcm Cambridge and another from 
Paris. He also checked up the text of the Karikas and the 
commentary with the help of Tibetan translation. Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya utilised Poussin's edition and brought out in 1960 
Madhyamaka Sdstra of Nagaijuna with Candrakirti's comme- 
ntary in Devai agaii character. This has been published by 
Mithila Vidyapitha, Darbhanga. Stcherbatsky had utilized 
Poussin's edition in writing out his Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana. 


The Buddha used to characterize his teaching as maihymnd 
ptatipad ( the middle path ) When Nagarjuna evolved his 
philosophy, he seized upon this important word, and called 
his philosophy Madhyamaka {madhyamaiva maihyamaham) or 
Madhymnaka-sdstra. The followers of this system came to be 
known as Madhyamika intadhyuindkam adMydte vidanti vd 


jfi'w'? V •' 'V' >:v 
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.Mddhyamikah). The correct name for the system is Madhya- 
'maka, not Madhyamika. MMhyamika means the believer in 
or follower of the Madhyamaka system. 

Under the title of Madhyamaka-$d$ira, Nagarjuna wrote 
out his philosophical teaching in over 400 kdrikds in anti^uhlm 
metre, divided into 27 chapters. 

Nagarjuna. 

He was the teacher who developed and perfected the 
Madhyamaka system. He flourished in the second century 
A. D. He was born in a Brahmin family in x\ndhradeia 
probably in Vidaibha (Beiara^, Siiparvata and Dhanyakataka 
were the centres of his activities in the south. In the north, 
he carried on his activities in many places of which Nalanda 
is said to be the most prominent. He was also connected with 
Amaravati and Kagarjunakonda. Rajataranginii (11 th Century 
A. D.) says that he was a contemporary of Huska, Juska and 
' Kaniska. 

According to the biography of IS^agarjuna, translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajlva ( about 405 A. D. ), Nagarjuna was 
born in a Brahmin family in Southern India, and studied the 
Vedas and other important branches of Biahmanical learning. 
He was later converted to Buddhism. 

One of his minor woiks, StthTllekha ( Friendly Epistle ) is 
sr id to have been addressed to the x^ndhra king, Satavahana. 
Satavahana is, however, regarded not as the name of a part- 
icular king, but as the name of a family of Andhra kings, 
founded by Simuka (vide. Ancient India, by R, C. Majumdar, 
P. 333). Seme scholars maintain that Suhrllekha was addressed 
■ to Kaniska. 

There is a legend associated with his name. Naga means a 
serpent or dragon. Arjuna is the name of a tree. It is said 
that he was born under an Arjuna tree, and he visited the 
submarine kingdom of the Nagas, where the Naga king trans- 
iKitted to him the Mahiprajndpdramiid Sutra which had been 
-intrusted to tbe>'N§gas' by the 'Buddha.- • „„ ' ’ 
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The word 'Naga' ho«ver, » symbolic of 
Bcddha is said to have remarked, "The serpen Us * 
one who has destroyed the dsaaas (passions) a]] ' ^ 

ava, 1,23). The Nagas may, there tore, have been cer a 
ti whom the teachings may have 

down. Nagarjuna may have received the teachings Iren. 

The Buddhist NaTarjuna should not be confused with the 

Chemist and Tantrika Nagarjuna who lived probably ^ 

7 th century A. D. 

The Tibetans ascribe 122 books to Nagarjuna, but only the 
lollowing seem to have been his authentic works. ^ 

(Ij Madhyamaka-iastra, also known as Prajna or Karikas 
with the commentary, Akutobhiya hy the autaor 

himself. , 

(2) Vig'f'cihavyuvart(ifil with a comment at y by t e au 

( 3 ) Yuktisastika, 

( 4 ) Sunyata '-saptati with a commentary by the author. 

(5) Pramyasaniutpaiahrdaya with a commentary. 

( 6 ) CaMistava. 

( 7 ) Bhdvanakrama. 

(8 Suhtllekha. 

(9) BhdvasamkrdntL 

(10) RatndvalL 

( 11 ) Pf'ajn%pdr(ZMitd-'SutT(i-SdstTU, 

(12) Dasabhumivibhdsd-sdstra. 

( 13 ) Eka4loka4dsim. 

( 14 ) Vaidalaya suira and Frakaram, 

( 15 ) Vyavahara-ziddhi. 

Only a few of these are available in the original. There is,,, 
however, a Tibeta n translation of all these books. 

Aryadeva or Ary a Deva 

m waTT^r^n in Simhala (Ceylon) and became a pupil of 
Nagarjuna. He travelled with him to various places and helped, 
him greatly in propagating his doctrine. 
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Bis biography was translated into Chinese by Knmarajfva 
'in ^about "405 A. D. ■ 

His most famous work is Cal uh-Sa taka which consists of 
400 Karikas. He defended the teachings of Nagaijuna, and 
criticized the philosophy of Hinayana, Saiiikhya and Vaisesika. 
He was probably the author of Aksara-^atakam, He is also 
said to have been the author of Hastavala-prakarana and 
CtUavisuddhi-prakaram, Prof, Winternitz expresses Ms doubt 
whether Citiavisuddhi^prakarana was his work. 

It is said that he was murdered by the pupil of a heretical 
teacher whom he had defeated in disputation. 

The Original Sources of Mzhdydna . 

The origin of Mahayana may be traced to an earlier school 
known as Mahdsahghika and earlier literary sources known as 
Mahayana stdras, 

1. Mahdsahghikas, 

At the council held at Vaisali ( according to Kimura ), 
certain monks differed widely from the opinions of other 
monks on certain important points of the dharma. Though the 
monks that differed formed the majority, they were excommu- 
nicated by the others who called them Tapa Bhikkhus and 
Adhammavadiiis. In Buddhist history, these Bhikkhus were 
known as Mahdsangkikas, because they formed the majority 
at the council or probably because they reflected the opinions 
of the larger section of the laity. The Bhikkhus who excommxi- 
nicated them styled themselves Sthaviras or the Elders, 
because they believed thal they represented the original, orth- 
odox doctrine of the Buddha. We have seen that the Mahd- 
sanghikas coined the term Mdhdydna to represent their system 
of belief and practice, and called the Sthaviras H^naydna, 

Let us see what the main tenets of the Mahdsahghikas 
were. Their contributions can be summed up under four 
lieads. • - ■ ' r-V 
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[. The Status of ihfJBu^ 

,n historical person. Thered_B dd^^ 

supramundane. e ern , appear in the 

».; only, iictitroa^ pe arti„a,p 

„„rM,to tomato inhabitants of the 

hninan being an . .p, u the Reality par etctllence and 
n-orld. The real Bnddht « *»= J ,„a 

continne to send messengers to 

to mankind. 

9 The ^i^tus of ^ fc The 

^ iTTftttributed perfection to the Arha . 

The Sthavtras had attr P perfect;. 

jWhisafisWte and were ignorant of rnany 

ttey were ‘“f held up as ideals. Rather those 
things. They f ^ goring aeons of self-sacrd.ce 
tihould be emulated as ideals wno u 

and struggle attained to Buddhahoo . 

. g. Th,SM»sol-E^ PiSi!S!!^‘ . . y„awled.e ' 

According to the 

could not give ns an rns^ht .nto the Real, 

transcends all worldly thrngs can g - 
All verbal statements give us a false \ic\v o 
mere thought-constructions. 

4. The Unsubstantial N^urecfthe_Dhf^ 

The Sthaviras believed that the pudgala or a. 

was unsubstantial, but the rf/iamas or elements of 

' t The Mahasahghikas mamtamed tnai 

::^rC:ignJ:h.s„bs.an.i.«.— 

the (f hstantial (»»yr.) 

idhartna-nairatmya). hverj tmng w« 

' It will be seen Irpm. the aboo. account that ‘he germs of 

practically all the important tenets of Madhyamaka p i osop . 
TAresent in the system of the Mahasanghikas. 
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Mahdsang,Mkas who first of all gave expressioa 
to Biificlha*s o-ntological perceptions which ware first embodied 
in :the Maha^^^ sutras and vrere- later ■developed, into 
Mah'iyana pliiiosoph}^ and religion* 

II. Literary Sources 

In Buddhism, s^uira literature is said to contain the direct, 
oral teachings of the Buddha, and sdstra is said to contain the 
scholar!}^ and philosophical elaboration of the direct teachings 
of the Buddha. : 

We have a large bulk of literary works known: as 
sutras. Being siltras, they claim to be the direct teachings of 
the Buddha. Such bulky volumes, obviously, cannot be the 
spoken word of the Buddha. They are the elaboration of some 
'seminal sutras’ which are so deeply embedded in th^ volum- 
inous Mahdydna sntra literature that it is now alm>st impossi- 
ble to disentangle them. 

The most important of these Works are the prajndpdramitd 
sutras, Prajnd'pdramitd is generally translated as 'perfect 
wisdom'. The word 'param-ita' i. e. 'gone beyond' suggests that 
it would be better to translate prajm-pdramiid as 'transcendent 
insight' or 'transcendent wisdom'. The Tibetans translate it in 
this wa\u la all countries where M ihayaaa is a living religion, 
the following prajnd-pdramitd mantra is generally recited. 
*'Gaie, gate, pdramgate, pdrasamgate Boihi, svdha' I e. "'0 
v/isdoni which has gone beyond the beyond, to thee Homage'^ 

According to Dr. Edward Conze, the composition of the 
Prajm para tniid texts extend-id over about a thousand years 
wiiicli may be dirided into four phases. 

The first phgse '(C. 100 B. C. to A. D, 100) consists in-th^ 
elaboration of the teaching in a basic text. , . 

The second phase (C. A. D. lOO'SOO) consists in the expan- 
sion of the teaching into three or four' lengthy treatises. • ' 

The third phase (C. A.,D. 300-500) consists in the abridge- 
ment of the teachings into a few shorter treatises. ' 




I ‘'i t " < ' 
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/r A Ti ^OO»r200) consists in its cond- 
- Th^iourth plmse (C. A. D. ouo i-uj; 

.«nsation into tantric and mmtras. 

. ,i) Ac«„di.g to most scholars, 'I-' 

• nf 8 000 lines is the oldest of the Pmjmparamiia hterat u .. 

ir^ToSn pcobably a^ong .he M,hasabgbi.« rhc 

principal theme of this treatise is the doctrine of smya a , 

«r emptiness). a^a in the 

(2) seen,* to tove to eapaoded .n - 

^ . "c .5 .,e.,r= that followed into SaiMahasnka{oi lOU.uw. 
three hundred years that ^ Astadasasa- 

Hnes) Pancavimsaiisahasnka (of 2o,000 line.) and a??a 
■Sd , (0118.000 lines). The last one was translated b. 

Lokaraksa in A. D. 172. 

, ( 3 ) Mow began the abridgement of the Prajm-paraimta 

Mterature The earliest abridgements are the Hrdaya-stUra 
Ld the'Vajracchedikd sutm. The Vajmcchedikd was translated 
-into Chinese probably in the 5th century A. D. This translat- 
ion was printed In China on 1 1th May. 868. This is said to be 
i 'the oldest printed book in the world. 

' AhhisamaySlamkdfci is said to be a summary of fancaviMati- 
umasriM made by Maitreyanatha, the teacher of Asanga. 

' ‘ (4) Lastly Prajndparamitd was condensed into dharatfis and 
^'mantras. One of these, viz., Ekdh&arl says that the perfection 
of wisdom is contained only in one letter, viz., ‘a’. Ultimately 
^frajmpdramitd was personified as a goddess to be worshipped. 

' prainaparamitas are both philosophy and religion. They 
are not mere 'philosophy' in the Western sense of the word. 

' In the West, philosophy cut itself adrift from religion and be- 
' «iame & phrdly intellectual pursuit. In India, every philosophy 
was a religion, and every religion had a philosophy. Western 
. religioa became only a credal religion. Indian religion was a 
philosophical religion. 

The.pr^cipsil.tkemeiof the literature is the 

doctrine of iany^d.rTheiHinayanists believed only in pudgala- 
or the ‘unsul|^taif1;M^^ of the individual. They 
mpified Reality into certain dramas or elements of existence. 
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■aiidllieiight' tbat Uie Marmm were siibsl^antialiy real 
fammita ,, gives a 'kn€ck*o'iit to. .this belief. . 

dlmnna-miiyaia^ the tiiisiibstantiality of dM..dh(^fnms,'^ . , 

Phenomena are dependent on conditions. . Being so' depen- ^ 
d<‘rit. the}? are devoid of siifostanttial reality. /Hence ' they are 
hT^iya (empty). ‘ = 

Nirvana being transcendent to all categories of thought is 

i5ify'i2ld';|eroptiness).:itseh^^ ■ - er . V '.r- ' 

Both samsara and Nirvana, the coiulitioRed and iinconciti- 
oned are mere thtnght‘Constrnctions and are so devoid of' 
reality (Smiya). 

Ultimate Reality may be called §unyat^ in the sense that it , 
tianscends all empirical determinations and thought- 
constructions. 

or transcendent insight consists in ceasing to indulge 
in thought-constructions. So prafnd becomes synonymous with , 
SunyaUh . , » 

One, however, acquires insight into ‘^unyatd not merely^ 
by avowing it enthusiastically, nor by iogcmachy, but by 
meditation on ^ilnyafd. ' \ 

One has to meditate on Sunyatd as the absence of self-hood, ^ 
on the absence of substantiality in all the dhatmas, on &%nyatd^ 
as even the emptiness of the unconditioned. Finally one has 
to abandon S>^lmaid itself as a mere raft to cross the ocean of 
ignorance. This meditation will, howev-m, be ineffective unless- 
one has cultivated certain moral virtues. 

Though this is a very brief summary of . the Prajndparamitd., 
texts, it is enough to show that this kind of literature contai^^ 
ned all the important e.kmenfs.pf the Mahayana ■system. . ^ 

, Thus we see - that' the' Madhy'amakaf-^system^’^m develo-pfeii ' 
f n the' basis of the ■ doctrines''' 'of Miaihasa4gk$kat^'i and’ttel . 
Mahdydna sufras known as PrajMpdfamitd sutras. .>ii > 4 i 



Madhyamaka Works and Schools 


The Madhyamaka system of philosophy was' developed 
mainly by KagSrjuna. He was one of the greatest geiimses 
the world has ever known. -The system of .wbidi, he laid the 
iGBrdatioB was developed by his brilliant followers. It had 
a continuous history of development from the second century 
A.D. upto eleventh century A.D. 

Three stages of its developmont can be easily marked. In 
the hrst stage, there was a systematic foimnlation of the 
Madhyamaka philosophy by Kagaijuna and Axyadeva. The 
second stage is one of division of the system into two schools 
the Prasaghiha and the Svatanirika. The third stage is one of 
re-aflSrmation of the Pra^angika school* 


First stage-I^ agar jm a and Aryadeva {2nd cenif^fy A, D.) 


Nagarjuna was the author of a voluminous commentary 
on Prajmpdramiid known as Prajndpdramiid'sdstra, This was 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva (A.D. 402-405), The 
original is not available now. He, however, formulated his 
mam philosophy in prajna-mUa or Mvila'Madhyamaka-Kdrikds 
known also as Madhyamaka' Sastra. His devoted pupil Aryadeva 
elaborated his philosophy in Camh^ataka. We have already 
seen what other books were written by Nagarjuna ani 
Aryadeva. 

Second stage Nagai juna had us^d the technique of prasahga 
in formulating his Madhyamaka philosophy. Prasanga is a tec- 
hnical word which means reductio ad absurdum argument. 
Nagai juna did not advance any theory of liis own, and there- 
fore, had no need to advance any argument to prove his 
theory. He used only prasanga-vdkya or reductio ad absurdim 
argument to prove that the theories advanced by bis oppon- 
ents only led to absurdity or* the very principles accepted by 
them. This implied that Reality was beyond thought- const- 
ruction* 


Buddbapalita who flourished in the middle of the sixth 
century was an ardent follower of Nagarjuna. He felt that 
prasanga was the correct method of the Madbyamaka philoso* 
phy and emplo^red it in his teachings and writings. He wrote a 
commentary called MadhyamakavrUi on the Maahyamaka 
■ ■^dsira of Nagarjuna. This is available only in Tibetan transla- 
tion. The original is lost. 

A junior contemporary of Buddhapalita, named Bhavya or 
Bhavaviveka maintained that the opponent should hot only 

reduced to absurdity, but svaiantra or independent logical 
arguments should alsc be advanced to silence him. He believed 
that the system of dialectics alone could not serve the purpose 
■of pin-pointing the Absolute Truth. 

He wrote MaMydna-Kafatala-ratna Sdstra, Mddhyamihahfdr 
■uya with an auto-commentary, called Tarkajvdld, Madhyamaf- 
tha-Samgraha and PrajM-pfadlpa, a commentary on the Madhy- 
amaka Sastra of Nagarjuna. Only a Tibetan translation of 
these works is available. Dr. L. M. Joshi transcribed the 
Madhyamdftha^Samgfaha into Nagari letters and translated it 
into Hindi which appeared in the Dharmaduta, Vol. 29, July- 
August, 1964. 

N. Aiyswanii ^astri has restored Karatalaratna from the 
Chinese translation of Yuan Chwang into S&ihHcrf^ (Vi^vabhar- 
ati San tinekatan, 1949). 

So we see that in the sixth century, nearly 400 years after 
the death of Nagarjuna, the Madhyamaka school was split 
into two, viz. (a) Prasangika school, led by Buddhapalita and 
(2) Svatantrika School, led by Bhavaviveka. 

F. Kajiyama says that the problem which divided the 
JMadhyamikas was whether the system of relative knowledge 
could be recognised as valid or not, though it was delusive 
from the absolute point of view. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Bhavaviveka externally wore 
the Samkhya cloak, though internally he was lupporting the 
'doctrine of Nagarjuna. 
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TIM the third etage. we have »» 

scholar! of the Madhyamaka system, via. Candrakr 

§antideva. • • ' ' 

A large number of comentaries (about twenty) was wntten 
on Nagarjuna's Madhvamaka Sastra. They are 

TibLn traoslatiou’. Candrakirti’s eomme”. ■ 

tary is the only one that has snryived in the ong.aal Samsak ta 
I.Lmsto have elbowed every other commentary out of 

existence. ^ ^ 

He flourished early in the seventh century A. D. “ 

several works. He was born in Samanta m the Sou i. .. 
ied Madhyamaka philosophy under Kamalabuddh, a disc p e 

of Buddhap^hta and ,L, 

amapada commentary on >agai3una s m } , 

has already been mentioned.. He wrote an -dependent u o^k, , 

named Madnyamakfivaiara with an auto-cominenta y. 
frequently refers to MadhymmUvalara m ms ^ 

which ^oes to show that the former was written ear iti 
the lattier. 

He' also wrote commentaries on Nhi»tjyh't ^ 

sapuuimi y,Mi S«stitd and on Aryad.va s 
Two other pr.iamm or manuals, via., 

vbim. and were also written by h,m. O all hm 

works, only Prasamapada is available in the orioina , 

works are available only in Tibetan translation. 

Candrakirti vigorously def^ds the Prasangika school and . 
exposes the hollowness of Bhavaviveka’s logic at many places. 

He also supports the common- sense view, of sense-percept- 
ion and, criticizes the doctrine of the. ‘unique P^^ticular 
isvalaksapc^ ^nd perception devoid of determination {kdpma-^ - 

He has also criticized Vijnanayada and maintains that 
conspiouOT.ess (viiniina) .withpsit an object is unthinkable. ; ^ 
tf fentMeva was anotheir great pillar' of the Prdsangikm> 
school. He flourished in the seventh century A.D. According to* 


Taranatlia, Santideva' was the son of King Kalyai^avariiian 
of Saurastra and was the rightful successor to the throne* As 
• a prince he was known 'as Santivarniaii. He was so deeply 
■ inspired by^Mahayanic ideaf that' he':'''fled' away'' from his king* ' 
dom and took orders with Jaideva in Nalanda after which he 
was known as Santideva. 

He was the author of Siksa-samuccaya and Bodkicarydvaidra, 

. In the former, he has referred to many important Mahayana 
works, nearly 97 in number which are now completely lost. 
In the Bodhicaryavatara he has emphasized the cultivation 
of Bodhicitta. He was the greatest poet of the Madhyamaka 
school and his works evince a beautiful fusion of poetry and 
philosophy. He was the follower of the P-rdsangika method 
and has criticized Vijhanavada vehemently. 

It may be said in passing that Santaraksita and Kamaiasila 
represent a syncretism of ihe Madhyamaka system and Vijna- 
navada and cannot be strictly called Madhyamikas. 5antara~ 
ksita flourished in the eighth century A. D, His great work 
was Tattvasamgraha (Compendium of Reality). His celebrated 
pupil, Kamaiasila wrote the Tattvasafkgraka-panjikd, a learned 
commentary on Tattvasamgraha, 

The M adhyamaka Dialectic : Us Origin, Sirndme A nd 
Development, 

We have seen that nearly all the important tenets of the 
Madhyamaka philosophy were already adumbiated in the 
Mahasanghika sysiem and Prajndpdramitd literature, Nagar- 
juna only developed them. What was then the original 
contribution of Nagarjuna ? His' original contribution was 
the dialectic that he evolved. He certainly threw new light 
on th^ various doctrines of Mahayana foreshadowed in the 
Mahasanghika thought and Pmjmpatamiid works, and provi- 
ded a deeper and more critical exposition of those doctrihes, 
but his most original contribution was the dialectic; 
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The mysterious silence of the Buddha on the most funda* 
mental question of Metaphysics led him to probe into the- 
reason of that silence. Was the Buddha agnostic as some of- 
the European writers on Buddhism believe him to be ? If not, 
ivhat was the reason of his silence ? ^ Through a searching: 

inquiry into this silence was the dialectic boin. 

There are well-known questions which the Buddha declared, 
to be avyakm i- e. the answers to which were inexpressible. 
Candrakirti enumerates them in his commentary on the MK. 

22 , 12 . 

He begins by saying “Iha caturdaia avyakrla-vastuiii bhaga- 
ta/a The Lord announced fourteen things to be- 

inexpressible”, and then mentions them in the following order : 

(1) Whether the world is (a; eternal (b) or not, (c) or both, 
(d) or iieither-4 

(2) Whether the world is (a) finite (b) infinite (c) or both, 
(d) or iieither~4 

(3 Whether the Tathagata (a) exists after death, (b) or 
does not (c) or both (d) or neither-4 

(4) Whether the soul is identical with the body or different 
from it-2=14 in all. 

It will be seen that there are four alternatives in the first 
three sets of questions. There could be four alternatives in- 
the last question also. These four alternatives formed the 
basis of Catuskoti or tetra-lemma of Nagarjuna’s dialectic. 
In each, there is (i) a positive thesis, opposed by (ii) a negative 
counter-tliesis. These two are the basic alternatives, (iii) They 
are conjunctively affirmed to from the third alternative, and 
(iv) disjunctively denied to form the fourth. 

The ‘yes’ or 'no’ answer to these fundamental questions- 
could not do justice to truth. Buddha called such speculations 
mere 'dittkwMa (dogmatism), and refused to be drawn 
into them. - • , . : - - , ■ - 
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Nfcigarjuna had before him the structure of these questions 
and Buddha’s silence, refusing to give any categorical answer 
to such questions. Buddha used to say that he neither believed, 
in an absolute affirmation, nor in UcchedavMa m 

absolute negation. His position was one of 'madhyanui 
pratipada’ (literally, the middle position). , 

Nagarjuna pondered deeply over this attitude of the 
Buddha, and came to tlie conclusion that the reason of Buddha’s 
studied silence in regaid to such questions was that Reality 
Was transcendent to thought. He systematized the four alterr 
natir'es (anias or koiis), mercilessly e.xposed the disconcerting 
implications of each alternative, brought the antinomies of 
Reason luminously to the fore by hunting them out from every 
cover, and demonstrated the impo.ssibility of erecting a sound 
Metaphysic on the basis of dogmatism or rationalism. This 
was his dialectic. The four alternatives were already formula- 
ted by the Buddha. His originality consisted in drawing out by 
the application of rigorous logic the implications of each alter- 
native, driving Reason in a cul de sac apd thus preparing the 
mind for taking a right-about-turn (par(lv}'Ui),tovr&i:ds prajna. 

To the unwary reader, Nagarjuna appears to be either a 
cantankerous philosopher out to controvert all systems, or as 
a sophist trickster wringing from an unsuspecting opponent 
certain concessions in argument by artful equivocation and 
then chuckling over his discomfiture or as a destructive nihilist 
negativing every view brusquely; affiirming none. ; 

On a more careful study of his dialetic, it will appear thfit 
none of these fears is true, that he is, in all soberness, only 
trying to show up the inevitable coijflict in which Reason 
gets involved when it goes beyond its legitimate province of 
comprehending phenomena, and enters the forbidden land of 
noumena. ' '■ ' ^ 

The Meaning afPialeUc • . : i .u!.; ii-. 


What thei does dialectic mean'? In plain Voids) 
is that moveihi^rit'of 




the antinomies into a i 

at a way out of the impasse by rising t . 

Reason. 

of The Did ^ 

We have seen that the origin of the diak 
yaJilay in the four 
Allowed by a mystei.ons s.lence on ^ P 
Nlgirjnna cleanly syattna''"'* “ 

J the “ ^rtlni 

four-cornered negation. T 
ted dialectic finally stood thus . 

The Htst alternative o. the. e.,« 

^itive thesis, the second ol W a nega 
L third of (iii) a eoninnctive 
fourth of (iv) a disjonctive denial of 

The T echnique of the Dialectic^ 

The technique of the dialectic consistei 
ue-oHons of the view of the opponent 


a view must necessarily prove it to others wnou 
invince; he who has no view to advance is undei 
;itv. Nagarjuna states clearly in his Vtgrahavy- 
9) that no one can find fault with the Madhya- 

no vieW iOf his.qwa 



Yadi kdcana pratigud sydn me tata eva me bhaved donah, NdsU 


CM mama praiijhd tasmdn naivdsti me donah 


'"If I had a thesis of mj own to advance, yon could find 
fault with it. Since I have no thesis to advance, the question 
of disproving it does not arise"'. 

The dialectic was directed against the dogmatists and 
rationalists who maintained a definite view about Reality, 
By exposing the hollowness of their logic and the self-contra- 
dictory consequences of their assumptions, Nagarjuna wanted 
to disprove the claims of Reason to apprehend Reality. 
Candrakirti puts the whole position very clearly in the follow- 
ing words : 

" ‘NirupapaUika^paksdhhyupagamdt svdtmdnam eva ay am 
visamvddayan na iaknoti paresdm niscayam adhdium iti* Idameva 
spasiataram diisanam yadata svapmiijndtdrthasddhandsdmarfh- 
yam iti^" (P.P. p.6) "‘By his illogical assumption, the opponent 
only contradicts himself, and is unable to convince others. 
What could be more self-convicting than the fact that he is 
unable even to prove the premises on the basis of which he 
advances his arguments "" 

Nagarjuna mercilessly demolished every philosophical 
opinion of his time, not because he derived a sadistic pleasure 
in doing so, but because he had a definite purpose. Negatively 
the dialectic was meant to prove that Reality could not be 
measured by the three-foot lule of discursive thought. But 
this was not all It had some positive suggestions. Firstly, 
phenomenon or empirical reality is a realm of relativity, in 
which an entity is sanya or nis-svabhdva i.e., devoid of indepen- 
dent reality. 

Secondly, one can comprehend Reality by rising to a plane 
higher than logical thought i.e., the plane of prajnd. 

Thirdly, Reality cannot be expressed in terms of the Ts*-. 
"is not' — dichotomising mind. -i 



The Application o f the Dialectic 

Nagarjuna rigorously examines all philosophical theories 
thatwere held by the thinkers in liis time. He turns the 
battery of his dialectic against concepts like causality, motion 
aiid rest, the dyutcviiotSf the skundhas, the dtiuciu etc. 

Stcherbatsky has included only his criticism of causality 
and nirvana, for they are the most important. shall, 

therefore, confine our observations only to these two. We 
' shall consider Nagarjuna's examination of the concept of 
causality here, and his examination of Nirvana under a 
separate heading. 

Nagarjuna fires the first shot against causality, for that 
was the central problem of philosophy in his days. 

Examination o f Causality 

Applying his tetralemma to causality, Nagarjuna says that 
there can be only four views about causality, viz. (1) view of 
$vata utpaitihy the theory of seif-becoming (2) parata titpaUih, 
he. production from another (3) dvabhyam utpatiili i*e. product- 
ion from both>-from itself and from another (4) ahetuta utpattik 
i.e. production without any cause, production by chance. 

{!) Svata utpaUih’-^This means that the cause and ciiect 
arc identical, that things are produced out of themselves. 
Nagarjuna, had evidently in view the Satkaryavada of SCim- 
khya, while criticizing the autogenous theory of causality. 

The Madhyamika's criticism of this theojy may be smaoid- 
rized thus : 

If the effect is already present in the cause, no porpo.se 
would be seived by its re-production. The Saihkhya may say 
that though the effect may be present in the cause, its rnani- 
festalion {ahhiiyaUi) is something new. This, however, 
not mean that the effect is a new substance. It only means 
that it is a new form or state of the substance. But this 
•difference ofTorm^4r>&mte, goes’ against the identity of the 
^ underlying substratum.' sr, 
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(ii) if it is said that the cause is partly actual, and partly 
potential, it would amount to accepting the oppsoed natures 
in one and the same thing. 

If the cause is wholly potential, it cannot by itself become 
actual without an extraneous aid. The oil cannot be got out 
of the seed, unless it is pressed by a crusher. If it has to 
depend on an extenial aid, then there is no svaia utpaltih or 
self-production. This amounts to giving up satkCwyavada. 

(iiij If the cause and effect are identical, it would be impo- 
ssible to distinguish one as the producer of the other. 

The identity view of cause and effect {Satkuryavclda) is, 
therefore, riddled with self-contradiction. 

(2) Parata UlpaUih. This means that the cause and effect 
are different. This view is known as asaiknryavnda. This 
was held by the Safvastivadins and Sautrantikas or the Hlna- 
yanists in general. Nagarjuna had obviously these in view 
while criticizing this heterogeneous view of causality. 

His criticism of this view makes out the following impor- 
tant points : 

(i) If the cause is rlifferent from the effect, no relation can 
subsist between the two. In that case anything can be pro- 
duced from anything. 

(ii) The Hinayanist believed that with the production of 
the effect the cause ceased to exist But ex hypoUiesi causality 
is a relation between two, Unle.ss the cause and effect co- 
exist, they cannot be related. If teey cannot be related, 
causality becomes meaningless. 

(iii) The Hinayanist believed that the effect is produced by 

a combination of factors. Now for the co-ordination of the.sc; 
factors, another factor would be required, and again for the 
co-ordination of the additional factor with the previous one, 
another factor would be required. This would lead to a 
regressus ad inpniltm. ■, ■ ■ ■ -■ 
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(3) Dvahhyam utpMih—Thi^ theory believes that the eiiect 
is both identical with and different from the cause. This is a 
combination of both Satkaryavada and Asatkaryavada, and 
so contains the inconsistencies of both. Besides this would 
invest the real with two opposed characters (identity and 
difference) at one and the same time. 

(4) Aheiutah Utpaitih-This theory maintains that things 
are produced without a cause, by chance. The Svabhavavadins- 
Naturalists and Sceptics believed in such a theory. If no 
reason is assigned for the theory, it amounts to sheer, perverse 
dogmatism. If a reason is assigned, it amounts to accepting 
a cause. 

Having exposed the inherent inconsistency in all the above 
views Nagarinna comes to the conclusion that causality is a 
mere thought-construction superimposed upon the objective 
order of existence. In the words of Kant, causality is only 

category of mind. 

Between Einayana and M aha^m^ 

There are several aspects af Buddhist philosophy and leli- 
gion in which Mahayana differs from Hinayana. In what 
follows, we shall deal mostly with the Madhyamaka system of 
Mahayana. 

(i) Dijffarcncs in the Intevpreiation of Praiityasamutpada— 
The doctrine of Pratityasamutpada is exceedingly important 

in Buddhism. It is the causal law both of the universe an 
the lives of individuals. It is important from two points of 
view. Firstly, it gives a very clear ideo of the impermanent 
and conditioned nature of all phenomena. Secondly, it s lows 
how birth, old age. death and all the miseries of phenomena 
existence arise in dependence upon conditions, and how a 
the miseries cease in the absence of these conditions. 

We have seen what view the Madhyamikas held of causa- 
Uty. Since Pratityasamutpada was the universal causal law, 
; 'i the Madhyamikas undertook a critical examination of this law. 
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Their ioterpretation of this law differs considerably from that 
of Hinayana-PratltyasamntpMa is - generally translated :; aS' 
‘conditioned co-production’ or ‘interdependent origination'* 

According to Hinayana, pratityasamutpdda means ^'prati 
prati itydndm vindsindm samutpddaJi" i.e. *‘the evanescent 
momentary things appear’’* According to it, pratUya-samut- 
pMa is the causal law regulating the coming into being and 
disappearance of the various elements {dhaTmas). 

According to the Madhyamika rise and subsidence of the 
elements of existence {dharmas) is not the correct interpretat- 
ion of pratityasamu-ipdda. 


As Candrakirti puts it **hektpratyayapekso bhdvandm utpddah 
praiUyasamutpdddrthaJi' (P.P., p, 2) i.e. pratUyasamutpdda 
means the manifestation of entities as relative to causes and 
conditions. 

The Hioayanists had interpreted pmtUyasamutpada as 
temporal sequence of real entities between which there was 
a causal relation. 

According to the Madhyamika, pratUyasamutpada does not 
mean the principle of temporal sequence, but the principle 
of essential dependence of things on each other. In one word, 
it is the principle of relativity. Relativity is the most impor- 
tant discovery of modern science. What science has discovered 
to-day, the great Buddha had discovered two thousand five 
hundred years before. In interpreting pratUyasamutpdda as 
essential dependence of things on each other or relativity of 
things, the Madhyamika means to controvert another doctrine 
of the Hinayanist. The Hinayanists had analysed all pheno- 
mena into elements {dharmas), and believed that these 
had a separate reality of their own. The Madhyamika says 
that the very doctrine of pratUyasamutpdda declares that ail 
the dharmas are relative, they have no separate reality {svab- 
hdva) of their own. Nis-svabhdvaiva is synonymous with 
iuuyatd i,e. devoid of real, independent existence. Pheno- 
mena are devoid (iunya) of indepjapdent xeaiMy^f^,y;.,JPraii$yasar 



mutpdda or Interdependence means Relativity, and Relativity 
connotes the unreality {sunyatd) oi the separate elements. 

Candrakirti says, **Tad(itTci-nifodh(ldyusUi<)iscs(^n(i'-'V‘i‘S'is^ 
pratiiyasmmU'pctdah sdsirdbhidheydrthah'' ( P. P. P. 2 j i, e., 
*'The subject matter or the central idea ol this treatise is 
pratUyasamutpada characterized by eight negative charaC”- 
teristics'" 

. Tlie importance of pratUyasamuipada lies in its teaching 
that all phenomenal existence, all entities in the world are 
conditioned, are devoid of (sunya) real, independent existence 
{svahhdva). 

As Nagarjuria pu^s it ''Nahi svabhdvo hhdvdndm pfatydydUsu 
Vidyate^' (M. K. 1, 5)— ‘^There is no real, independent exis» 
tence of entities in the pratyayas i. e. conditions’'. As Dr. E. 
Conze puts, it **A11 tha concrete content belongs to the inter- 
play of countless conditions'* ( Buddhist Thought in India, 
P, 24Q ). 

Nagarjuna sums up his teaching about 
in the following words : 

*'ApratUya sanmtpdnno dhannah kascinna vidyaie, Yasmdt 
tasmdt asunyohi dharmah kaicinna vidyate'' (M. K, 24, 19) ‘‘Since 
there is no element of existence [dharma) which comes into 
manifestation without conditions, therefore there is no dharma 
which is not sunya (devoid of real; independent existence)** 

The pratUyasamutptda becomes equivalent to sunyatd or 
relativity Nagarjuna says *'YaU pratpyasamutpadzh sunyatrJ 
tdm pracaksamahe'^ (M, K. 24, 18) ‘‘What is pratityasaimUpdia 
that we call SunyaW 

Sunya or sUnyata is 'the most important concept of Madhya, 
maka philosophy. We shall, therefore, consider it under a 
heading in the ’se^peL ' ^ • 
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2, Difference in t he concept of Nmam 

The following points regarding Nirva:^a are common bet- 
ween''Hinayana and Mahayana. 

(1) Nirvana is inexpressible. It has no origin, no change, 
no decay. It is deathless (amTta) 

(2) It has to be realized within oneself. This is possible 
only when there is complete extinction of craving for 
sense-pleasure. 

(3) Personal self as such ceases in Nirvana. Access to 
Nirvana is possible only on the extinction of the per- 
sonal self. 

(4) It is a peace (iccma or updsania) that passeth under- 
standing. 

(5) It provides lasting security. 

The word 'nirvana’ literally means 'extinguished* and 
therefore 'tranquil*. 

The Buddha is said to have made the following remark 
about Nirvana : 

'‘There is an Unborn, Unbecome, Unmade, Uncompounded; 
for if there were not this Unborn, Unbecome, Unmade, Uncom- 
pounded, there would be apparently no escape from this here 
that is born, become, made, and compounded** (Udana VIII.3) 

This goes to show that Nirvana is not annihilation. In 
Sarhyutta Nikaya (1069-76), there is a long dialogue between 
Upasiva and Buddha about Nirvana. In that dialogue, the 
following two statements made by the Buddha are very 

"Acci yatha vatavegena khitto - . 
attain paleti, na upeti sahkham 
eyam ipuni namakaya vimiitto ^ 
attam paleti, na upeti sahkham** 

"As flame blown out by wind 
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zance, just so the sage who is released from name and body, 
goes to rest and is lost to cognizance’*. 

"'Atthah-gatassa na pamanam atthi; 
yena nam vajju, tarn tassa n’atthi; 
sabbesu dhammesu samuhateso 
samuhata vadapatha pi sabbeti* 

‘‘There is no measure to him who has gone to rest; he keeps 
nothing that could be named. When all dharnids are abolished, 
all paths of speech are also abolished”. 

Both Hinayanists and Mahayanists would concur in these 
beautiful descriptions of Nirvana. It is only on the stepping- 
stone of our dead selves that we can rise to Nirvana. As 
Suzuki puts it “Nirvana according to Buddhists, does not 
signify an annihilation of consciousness nor a temporal or 
permanent suppression of mentation, as imagined by some, 
but it is the annihilation of the notion of ego-substance and 
of all the desires that arise from this erroneous conception*' 
(Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism pp. 50-51) 

We shall now turn to the difference in the interpretation 
of Nirvana between the two, 

(1) The Hinayanists believe that Nirvana is eternal (nitya), 
blissful (sukha) 

The Madhyamika says that there can be no predication of 
Nirvana. 

(2) Hinayanists believe that it is something to be acquired. 
Madhyamikas believe that it is not something to be acquired. 

Nagarjuna describes Nirvana in the following words : 

'*ApraMmm asamprdptam anuccMnnam asasvatam 
AninMham anutfannam etan nirmnam ucyaie*^ 

(MK. 25, 3) 

^‘Nirvana is that which is neither abandoned nor acquired, it 
is neither a thing annihilated, nor a thing eternal; It is neither 
destroyed nor produced'' 
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To quote Caodrakiriti ^^Sarvci^prapancopMarnfmoalaksanam 
nifvaiiam*" (P.P. p.2). Nirvaigia connotes the cessation of all 
talk about it, the quiescence of phenomenal existence, and 
the attainment of the highest good’' 

3. The Vaibhasika thinks that NirvaBa is a positive entity 

(hJidva). Kagarjuna says that the Hmayanist believes Nirvana 
to be unconditioned. To say it is unconditioned (asamskrta), 
and yet a positive entity (hhdva) amounts to self-contradiction, 
fora positive entity which is not dependent on comditions 
cannot be discovered. If it is not bhdva, it cannot be abhdva 
(total cessation) either, for abhdva is a relative word. There 
can be abhdva only when previously there is bhdva. Moreover 
cessation is an event, occurring in time. It would 

make Nirvana transitory. 

Candrakirti in his commentary on Madhyaraaka karika 
gives a relevant quotation from x\rya Ratnavali. 

''Na cabhavo’ pi nirvanam kuta evasya bhavana 
Bhavabhavaparamarsa-ksayo nirvanam ucyate” 

P.P. p. -29) 

**Nor is Nirvana abhava (non-ens). How do you entertain 
such an idea ? Nirvana is really complete cessation of such 
consideration as bhdva (ens) or abhdva (non-ens) of the real”. 

It is above the relativity of existence and non-existence. 

Candrakirti clinches the whole issue by saying ''Tatusca 
sarvakalpand-ksaya rupam eva fiirvdnam* (P. P. p. 229) Nirvana 
or Reality is that which is absolved of all thought-constructin. 

4. The HInayanist thinks that Nirvana is the apposite of 
samsdra (phenomena). Nagarjuna says that there is no differe- 
nce between Nirvmui and samsdra. 

Na samsdrasya nirva^idt kimeid asti vUesamm 
Na nifvd'^asya samsdrdt kimeid asti viiesanarn 

(Mk 25, 19) 

'"Nothing of phenomenal existence {samsdra) is different 
'rom nirvana, nothing of nirvana is different from phenomenal 
existence”. - 
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*"Nirmnasya ca yd kopih kotih sammrmiasya ca 
iMa iayor aniaram kimcit msuksammh api vidyate*' 

(Mk. 25, 20) 

**Tliat which is the limit of Nirvaijia is also the limit of 
iamCira; there is not the slightest difference between the 
two'\ 

*'Ya djamjavibhdva tipCiddya pratltya vd 
So" pratitya anutpdddyci nirvdnam upadiiyaW 

(Mk, 25, 9), 

' ’That which when appropriating or relati\e {up uduya) or 
dependent (pratitya va) wanders to and from {djavamja- 
vlhhava) is declared to be Nirvana when not depending 
{apratUya) or not appropriating or relative {anupdddyay\ 

To sum up, there are two main features which distinguish 
the Madhyamika. con option of Nirv%a from that of the 
Hinayanist. 

(1) The Hinayanist considers certain defied and condi- 
tioned dharmas (elements) ta be ultimately real, and also cer- 
tain undefiled and unconditioned dharmas to be ultimately 
real. According to him, Nirvaija means a veritable change of 
th<j discrete, conditioned existences {samskrta dharmas) and 
dcfiiaments (klesas) into unconditioned [asarhskTta) and un defiled 
dharmas. The Madhyamika says that Nirvana does not mean 
a change in the objective order, the change is only subjective. 
It is not the world that we have to change, but only ourselves. 
If the kksas ^defilements) and the samskria dharmas (condi- 
tioned existences) were ultimately real, no power on earth 
could change them. The change is in our outlook; it is a 
psychological transformation, not an ontological one. Su^uki 
sums up the Madhyamika position about Nirvaiia in the 
following words. ’‘Theoretically, Nirvaji a is the dispersion of 
the clouds liovering round the light of Bodhi. Morally, it is the 
suppression of egoism ^d the awakening of love (kanmd). 
Religiously it is the absolute surrender of the self to tiie will of 
the Dharmakaya'^ (Outlines of M. Buddhism, p. 369) It may be 
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added that oatolagically it is the Absolute itself. ^'Nirvana is 
not something which can be abandoned or acquired, neither a 
thing annihilated nor a thing eternal; it is neither destroyed 
nor produced'". (MK. 25, 3). No change can be effected in the 
Absolute or Reality. It is as it has always beeu. A change has 
to be effected only in ourselves. 

2. The Absolute and the Empirical, the Noumenon and 
the Phenomena, Nirv^a and Sarhsara are not two sets of 
separate realities set over against each other. The Absolute or 
Nirvana viewed through the thought-constructions {vikalpa) 
is samsara, the world or samsdra viewed sub specie aetrnitatis is 
the Absolute or Nirvana itself. 

It may be said in passing that much of the confusion 
regarding Nirvana is due to the fact that the same word 
Nirvana is used lor the psychologicol change consequent on 
the extinction of craving and the sense of ego, and also for 
the ontological Reality or the Absolute. It should be borne 
in mind that Kagarjuna is using the word Nirvana throughout 
the twentylifth chapter of the Madhyamaka karika in the 
sense of the Absolute Reality and it is from this standpoint 
that his criticisin has been levelled against the Hhiayanist. 

3. Dijference in Ideal 

The ideal of Hiiiayana is Arhatship or Arhantship; the 
ideal of Mahayana is that of the Bodhisattva. ,To put it in 
simple English, the ideal of Hinayana is individual enlighten- 
ment; the ideal cf Mahayana is universal enlightenment. 

The word "yana" is generally translated as way, path or 
vehicle. In his '^Survey of Buddhism", Bhikshn Sangharaksita 
suggests "career" for "yanah Tnis seems to be the best English 
equivalent for "yanah . '■ 

There were three ymas known to Early Buddhism, vizj, 
.^ravaka-yana, Pratyekabuddha-yana and Bodhisattva-yana 

Sfdvaka (PklUSavaka) literally means "hearer". The name 
was given to the Disciple who having heard i, e, ' learned "the 
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truth from the Buddha or any of his disoiples aims at Arhant- 
ship. Arhat or Arhant means the status of the holy man who 
has won enlightenment. The word 'Arhat' means etymologi- 
cally 'worthy'. Another meaning that is suggested in some 
Buddhist books is 'one who has slain {han) the enemies {ari) 
L e. the kieses or defilements. 

Pratyekahuddha { Pali, Foccekahiddha) is one who in 'soli- 
tary singleness^ in independence of all external support, 
attains Arhatship, The word 'pratyeka' means 'private' 'indi- 
vidual', 'single' 'solitary'. He does not share with others his 
hard-won knoweledge of the means for the attainment of 
Nirvana. lie believes that others too, driven by the stern 
reality of the miseries of life, may some day take to the holy 
path, but does not bother to teach or enlighten them. 

The above two adepts represent the ideal of individualism. 
They consider enlightenment as an individual not a social or 
cosmic aohievement. 

The Bodhisattva (Pali, Bodhisatta) seeks supreme enlight- 
enment not for himself alone but for all sentient beings. 
Bodhisattvayana has for its aim the attainment of Supreme 
Buddhahood. It is, therefore, also called the Buddhayana 
or Tathagatayana. The w^ord 'bodhi^ means 'perfect wisdom, 
supreme enlighten meat'. The word 'sattva' means 'essence" 
The word 'bodhi" is untranslatable. It is the reflex of the 
consciousness of Dharmakaya in human beings. A Bodhisat- 
tva is one who has tha essence or potentiality of perfect 
wisdom or supreme enlightenment, who is on the way to the 
attainment of perfect wisdou. He Is a potential Buddha. His 
career lasts for aeons of births in each of which he prepares 
himself for final Buddhahood by the practice of the six perfe- 
ctions and the stages of moral and spiritual discipline {daia- 
hhumi) and lives a life of heroic stuggie and unremitting self- 
sacrifice for the good of ail sentient creatures. 

Bodhisattva has in him bodhi-ciUa and pranidhdnahala. 
yhere are two aspects of viz. prajM (transcendental 
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wisdom) and Kanina (universal love). PranWianalda is 
the inflexible resolve to save all sentient creatures. These 
are the three aspects of Dharmakaya (The Absolute Presona- 
lized) as reflected in the religious consciousness of Bodhi- 
sattva. Prajfia is the highest expression of the cognitive 
side; karuna is the highest expression of the emotive side, 
and pranidhanahala is the highest expression of the volitional 
side of consciousness. Bodhisattva thus develops all the 
aspects of consciousness. 

Bodicitta is the most important characteristic of Bodhi- 
sattva. On the basis of Nagarjuna's ‘Discourse on the Tran- 
scendentaiity of the Bodhicitta, Suzuki gives a detailed 
description of bodhicitta in his Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism 
It may be summarized thus : 

{1) The bodhicitta is free from ail determinations-the five 
skandhas, the twelve ayatanas and the eighteen dhdius. 
It ts not particular, but universal. 

(2) Love is the essence of the Bodhicitta, Therefore, all 
Bodhisattvas find their raison i* etre in this. 

(3) The bodicitta abiding in the heart of sameness {saniatd) 
creates individual means of salvation {updya). 

The Bodhisattva has to pass through ten stages of deve- 
lopment {dasa bhfmiis)^ viz. {!) pramudita (delight) which he 
feels in passing from the narrow ideal of personal Nirvana to 
the higher ideal of emancipating all sentient creatures from 
the thraldom of ignorance (2) vimald negatively ‘freedom 
from defilement’, positively ‘purity of heart’ (3) prabhdkaH 
the penetrating insight into the impermanence of all things, 

(4) arcismait. In this the Bodhisattva practises passionlsse- 
ness and detachment and burns the twin coverings (dvaranas) 
of defilement Bnd ignorance (5) sudurjayd — In this he develops 
samatd-ihe spirit of sameness, and enlightenment by means, 
of meditation. (6) abhimukM or Face to Face. In this the 
Bodhisattva stands face to face with Reality. He realizes the 
sameness of all phenomena, (7) durangamd or the far-going. 
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In this he acquires the knowledge that enables him to adopt 
any means for his work of salvation. He has won Nirvana, 
but without entering it, he is busily engaged for the emanci- 
pation of all (8) ucala or the immovable'.— In this, the 
Bodhisattva experiences the anuipaUika-dkarma--k$dnii or 
acquiescence in the , unoriginatedness of all phenomena. He 
knows in detail the evolution and involution of the universe. 
(9) Sddhumatl — In this he acquires comprehensive knowledge, 
unfathomable by ordinary human intelligence. He knows the 
desires and thoughts of men and is able to teach them accord- 
ing to their capacities, (10) dharmameghd. In this he acquires 
perfection of contemplation, knows the mystery of existence, 
and is consecrated as perfect. He attains Buddhahcod. 

The ideal of Hinayana was Arhatship or attainment of 
personal enlightenment. The ideal of Mahayana was Bodhi- 
sattvayana. Sravakayana and Pratyekabuddayana, according 
to Mahayana aimed at mere individual enlightenment which 
was a narrow ideal. Bdhisattvayana aimed at universal 
enlightenment. It was the destiny of every individual to 
become a Buddha. The Bodhisattva ideal of Mahayana was 
higher {mahd): that of Hinayana was inferior {Mna) 

The difference in the spiritual ideal of the two is expressed 
in yet another way. The ideal of Hinayana is Nirvana; the ideal 
of Mahayana is Buddhatva, the attainment of Buddhahood. 
The Mahayanist does not consider the attainment of Nirvana 
to be the highest ideal, but the attainment of Buddhatva i.e. 
prajnd (transcendental insight) and karupd (universal love) to 
be the hihest ideal. 

4 Difference regarding the means for the aifainmeni of Nirvana 

The Hinayanist believes that by the realization of pndgala- 
naifoimya (not-self or unsubstantiality of the person), one 
' ^Oould attain Nirvana. ' 

; . The Mahayanist maintains that it is not only by the reali- 
;Zationof pudg^la-mir^ya, but also by the realization of 
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existenc are unsurbstantial, devoid of any independent reality 
of their own) that one really attains Nirvana. 

According to Mahayana, the realization of both pudgala- 
naifdimya and dhanna-ndirdtmyci is necessary for the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. 

5. Difference regarding the removal of the dvarana s or o bstacle s 

Closely connected with the above is the question of the 
removal of the avaranas. 

The Hinayanist says that man is unable to attain Nirvana, 
because Reality is hidden by the veil {Civamna) of passions 
like attachment, aversion, delusion (klesavararm). The Klesd-- 
varana acts as an obstacle in the way of the realization of 
Nirvana. The kUsdvarana has, therefore, to be removed before 
one can attain Nirvana. The Kiesas, however, depend for their 
activity on the belief of an identical personal self (satkdyadTsti), 
It is only by realizing pudgalanmrdtmya i.e. the non*reaiity or 
unsubstantiaiity of a personal self that the Klesas or the 
obstacles can be removed, and only when the Meias are remo- 
ved can Nirvana be attained. The removal of Klesdvamna is 
thus connected with the realization of pudgalanairdtmya. The 
Hinayanist considers the removal of Klesdvarana alone as 
suflicient for the attainment of Nirvana. 

The Mahayanist says that Reality is veiled not only by 
Kleidvarana but also by jneydvarana or the veil that hides true 
knowledge. The removal, therefore, of jneydvarana is also 
necessary. This is possible by the realization of dharmanaird- 
tmya or dkarmasunyata, the egolessness and emptiness of all 
elements of existence. 

Just as the removal of kUsmaraw is eonnected with the 
realization of pudgalnairddmya^ so the removal of Jneydvarana 
is connected with the realization of dharmanairdtmya. 


The Mahayanist maintains that the removal of klesdvarana 
alone is not sufficient for the attainment of full freedom ; the 
removal of j%mdvarapa is also necessaiy. ” ^ 
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6* Difference in t he Concept of Pharma 

The Hinayanists believed in certain ultimate reals, called 
dharmas^ The word *dharma' in this sense is difficult to trans- 
late. It is sometimes translated as 'things'. It should be borne 
in mind that dharmas are not 'things' in the sense of the crude 
data of common sense, 'Elements of existence', 'ultimate reals’- 
these are better translations of dharmas, Hlnayana believes 
that the world is composed of an unceasing how of certain ulti- 
mate dharmas which are simple, momentary and impersonal. 
Most of them are Saniskrta {dharmas with signs), and some are 
asamskrta (dharmas without signs). 

According to Mahayana, these dharmas are not ultimate 
realities at all, bnt only mental constructs, Mahayaiia pointed 
out that even the so-called ultimate saniskfta and asamskrta 
dharmas are dependent upon conditions and so .relative Being 
relative, they are iunya (devoid of reality). 


7, Difference in the concept o f Buddhology 

The rupakoya of the Bubdha was simply the visible physical 
body. Neither Hmayana mor Mahayana accepted this as the 
real Buddha. 

Earlier Buddhism had also developed the idea of nirmdna- 
kdya which was a fictitious body which the Buddha could 
assume by his yogic power whenever he liked and by means of 
which he could appear anywhere. There is no difference of 
view regarding this body also between the Hinayanist and the 
Madhyamika. 

The difference lies in the concept of the dharma-kaya of the 
Bnddha The highest conception regarding the dharmakdya 
reached by Hinayana was that it w^as the sum total of the 
qualities {dharmas) of the Buddha. When a follower takes 
_^^^refuge in the Buddha it is in this Buddha-nature that he takes 
'tefuge. He^ dpes not take' refnge in Gautama Buddha who is 
tedi and gone. 


The Madhyamika developed the concept of dharnmkdya in a 
different, way. 

The concept of sambhoga-kdya was the contribution of the 
Yogacarins. We shall study the concept of these kdyas under 
a separate heading. 

S, Hmdydna was intellectual, Mahay ana devotional also 

Hiiiayana was entirely intellectual. The main concern of 
the Hlnayanist w^as to follow the eight-fold path chalked out 
by the Buddha. In Hinayana, it was the human aspect of the 
Buddha which was emphasized. 

In Mahayana, Buddha was taken as God, as Supreme 
Reality itself that had descended on the earth in human form 
for the good of mankind. The concept of God in Buddhism 
was never as a creator but as Divine Love that out of com- 
passsion embodied itself in human form to uplift suffering 
humanity. He was worshipped with fervent devotion. The 
devotion of the Mahayanist gave rise to the art of sculpture 
and painting. Beautiful statues of the Buddha were carved 
out, and excellent imaginative pictures representing him and 
the various aspects of his life were painted. Mahayana main- 
tained that the arduous path oi prajnd (transcendental wisdom) 
was meant only for the advanced few, for the average man it 
was devotion to the Buddha which would enable him to 
attain Nirvana. Buddha was worshipped in the form of 
Avalokitesvara, Amitabha and the future Buddha, Maitreya 

0. Hinaydna pluralistic, Mahdydna non-duatisiic 

The philosophy of Hinayana was one of radical pluralism, 
that of Mahayana was undiluted non-dualism. 

iO. Hinayana rationalistic, Mahdydna mys tic 

The approach to truth adopted by Hinayana was one of 
mystically-tinged rationalism, that adopted by Mahayana was 
one of super-rationalism and profound inysticism. 


Main Features of Madhv amtka Philosophy 
{!) Sunya-Sunyatd 

The most striking feature of Madhyamaka philosphy is its 
ever-recurring-use of sunya and sunyatd. So central is this idea 
to the system that it is generally known as ^'U'uyavdia i. e.,^ 
the philosophy that asserts Sunya as the characterization of 
Reality. 

Sfinya is a most perplexing word in Buddhist philosoph 3 ^ 
Non -Buddhists have interpreted it ordy as nihilism. But that 
is not wliat it means. 

Etymologically it is derived from the root 'ivV which 
means 'to swell, to expand’. Curiously enough, the word 
Brahman is derived from the root 'brh’ or 'brnh' which also 
means 'to swell, to expand'. The Buddha is said to be seated 
in Sunya tattva\ in the sunya principle'. The word * sunya 
seems to have been used in an ontological sense in snch con- 

texts. The implication of the etymological si^ynification of tiie 
word does not see n to have been fuUy wmked out. 

According to some scholars the word *sunya^ has no ontolo- 
gical signification. It has only a soterioiogicai suggestion. 
But the word sunya has obviously been used also in an ontolo- 
gical sense with an axiological overtone and soterioiogicai 
background. 

In the ontologi cal sense' sunya is the void which is also 
fulness. Because it is nothing in particular, it has th- posu- 
bility of every thing. It has been identified with Nirvana., 
witli the Absolute, with Paramartha-sat (the Supreme Reality), 
with Fattva (Reailty). What is the sunya^taitva ? This is what 
Nagarjuna has to say : 

Aparapratyayam idnlam prapancair aprapancitam 
Nirvikalpam anmdrtham etai tattvasya laksanam 

(M. k,; 18, 9) 

(1) It is 'aparapratyayam'. It is that experience which 
cannot be imparted to any one by another. It has to be reali- 
zed by every one for himself* 


(2) It is sdntam It is quifscent, unaffected by the 
empirical mind, 

(3) It is pfapancair aprapaficitam i, e. inexpressible by the 
verbalising mind. It is non^de-terminate, 

(4) It is nirvikalpam i, e, it is transcendent to discursive 
thought, 

(5) It is andnartham. It is non-dual. 

Smiyatd is an abstract noun derived from silnva. It means 
deprivation and suggests fulfilment. 

The words §>unya and ^unyatd will best be iindersoocl in 
connexion with svcihhdva. Svabhdx'a literally means 'own 
being . Candrakirti says that this word has been used in 
Buddhist phiiosoph}?' in two ^vays : 

1. Ihe essence oi special prop'^rty of a thing, e g.” 'heat 
is the s-ahhdva or special property of fireb Ihyo dharmo yam 
padartham na vyahhicarati, sa iasya svahhdva Hi lyapadisyafe, 
aparpratibaddhattvU^^ i. e. "In this world an attribute which 
alwaj^s accompanies an object, never parts from it, that, not 
being indissolubly connected with any thing else, is known as 
the svahhdva or special property of that object” (PP. 105) 

2. Svabhdva (own-being) as the contrary of parabhdm (other- 
being). Candrakirti says, hhfivah svabhdva iti yasva paddr- 
thasya yaddtmlyam rupam tat iasya svabhdva UV (P. P. p. 

is the own-being, the very nature of a thing”. 
Nagarjuna says akriyimali svabhdvo Id nirapeksah paraira ca 
(M. K. 15, 2). " That is really svahhdva which is not brought 
about by anything else, uii produced {akriinmah), that which 
is not dependent on, net relative to any thing other than 
itself, non-contingent, unconditioned [nirapeksah pafaira cay\ 

The Madhyamika rejects the first meaning of svabhdva and 
accepts only the second. Candrakirli says clearly '^krtrimasya 
parasdpeksasya ca svabhdvatvam nestam*\ We do not accept 
that as svahhdva which is brought about by, contingent on, 
relative to something else’h The first sense is not acceptable,’ 




for even the so«calle3d or essential property of a thing 

is krtrima and contingent and relative. Even the 

heat which is the special property of fire depends on so many 
conditions — a match, or a lens, fuel; or the friction of two 
pieces of wood. It is, therefore/ not svahhava in the highest 
sense of the word. In one word svahhhja is the Absolute 
reality, whereas everything else, all phenomena are parahhkva 
(relative). 

The word Sunya has to be understood from two points of 
view, viz, (1) from the point of view of phenomena or empiri- 
cal reality, it means svabh^va^iunya i.e. devoid of svahhava or 
independent, substantial reality of its own; (2) from the point 
of view of the Absolute, it means prapaftca-sunya i.e, devoid 


of prapanca or 
plurality. 


verbalisation, thought- construction and 


(i) We shall consider the word $un?ja in its first significat- 
ion at first. We have discussed the word svabhdva at length 
so that we may be able to understand clearly the word, simya 
when used in connexion with phenomenal reality or with 
dharmas (elements of existence). In this context smiya invari- 
ably means svahhdva-smyar i.e, empty or devoid of indepen- 
dent, substantial reality. There is not a single thing in the 
world which is unconditionally, absolutely real. Everything 
is related to, contingent upon, conditoiied by something else. 
The long discussion of causality or pratUya-samutpada in 
Madhyamaka Sastra is only meant to show that not a single 
thing in the world exists in its own right, nothing has an 
independent reality of its own. Every thing is conditioned by 
something {pratUyasammpannaj, The world is not Reality : 
it is a realm of relativity. That is why Nagarjuoa says 'yah 
pratltyasamutpadah sunyatdm tdm pracsikpnahe'* There is no 
real production : there is only manifestation of a thing contin 
gent on causes and conditions. It is this condicioned co-produ- 
ction that we designate as Supyata''. There is no real causal 
relation between entities; , there is only mutual dependence bet- 


ween entitties which means in other words that entities are 
devoid of independent self-hood isvabkQ.va), Causal relation, 
therefore, does not mean a sequence of realities bnt only a 
sequence of appearances. Ever}?' thing in the world is depen- 
dent upon the snra-totai of its conditions. Things are merely 
appearances. Hence pmiUya-samutpMa is equated with sunyaWi 
or relativity. The world is not a conglomeration of things. 
It is simply pro-cess, and things are simply events. A Thing' 
by itself is 'nothing' at all. This is what is meant by the 
sunyatk or emptiness of all dharmas. 

(ii) Now let us see what "^imyat^ means'from the stand- 
point or the Absolute. From the standpoint of the Absolute, 
m.nyat^ means *prapamair aprapancitamf that which is devoid 
of, completely free of thought-construction, anknzrth^m, that 
which is devoid of plurality. In other words, sunyat^ as 
applied to tativa signifies that it is 

(i) in-expressible in human language. 

(ii) that 'is', 'not is', 'both is* and 'not is\ 'neither is' nor 
'not is'— no thought- category or predicate can be 
applied to it. Is is transcendent to thought. 

(iii) that it is free of plurality, that it |is a Whole which 
cannot be sundered into parts. 

Axiological significance of l^unyaM 

Smyat^ is not merely a word of ontological significatien. 
It has also an axiological implication. Since all empirical things 
are devoid of substantial reality, therefore they are 'worth- 
less . It is because of our ignorance that we attach so much 
value to worldly things. Once "&unyata is properly unders- 
tood, the inordinate craving for, the mad rush after a thins 

'Like snow upon the Desert's dusty face 
Lighting a little hour or two-is gone* ' 
ceasesi and we experience the^ blessin|'’0f ■' ^ ' 
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Sotefiological significance of ^nnyaid 

^unyat^ is not merely an intellectual concept. Its realiza- 
tion is a means in salvation. When rightly grasped, it leads 
to the negation of ths multiplicty of the dkarmas and to deta- 
chment from the 'passing show' of the tempting things of 
life. Meditation on ^unyatk leads to pmjna (trancscendental 
wisdom) which brings about the emancipation of the aspirant 
from spiritual darkness. ISJagarjuna puts the quintessence of 
his teachings about Sunyatd in tbe following verse ; 

Karmaklesa-ksaydn-moksdhf kamiahlesd vikalpatah 
Te prapancdt prapancasUi mnyatdydm nimdhyate*^ 

( M. K. 18,5 j 

"Emancipaiion is obtained by the dissolution of selfish 
. deeds and passions. Ail selfsh deeds and passions are caused 
by imaginative constructs which value worthless things are 
full of worth. The vikalpas or imaginative constructs are 
born of prapanca, the verbalizing, imaging activity of the 
mind. This activity of the mind ceases when Sunyatk, empti- 
nesss or hollowbess of things is realized.'’ 

^unya as the symbol of the inexp ressible 

Sunya is used in Madhyamaka philosophy as a symbol of 
the inexpressible. In calling Reality iunya, the Madhyaraika 
only means to say that it is avdcya, anahhildpya i. e. inexpre- 
ssible. In the very first verse of Madhyamaka Karika, Nagar- 
juna makes the standpoint of ^uuyavMa luminously promi- 
nent. The standpoint consists of the eight 'Nos' 

^*Anifodham anutpddam anucchedam asd&vatam 
Anekdftham andndrtham andgamam anirgamam'* 

. ? It is {!) anirodham, beyond destruction {2) anutpddam- 
beyond production (3) anucchedam-heyonA. dissolution (4) aidr 
ivatam^-htyond eternity,. (5) amkdrtham-h%yond oneness, 
^6) andnaidhawr-heyoiid plurality (7) andgamam-Aoeyond ingress 


In short. Reality is beyond the dichotomies of the inte- 
lect. It Is inexpressible. The word '^unya' (or sunyata) has 
been nsed in this system, now and then, as indicative of inee- 
xpressibiiity {avdcya, avydkria), 

S'umyata-not a theory 

We have seen that the Madhyamilca uses the dialectic as a 
cyiticism of all (theories) without any theory of his own. 

By the use of his dialectic, he reaches the conclusion that all 
the dharm^s are sunya or nissvabhcwa i. e. devoid of any 
independent, substantial reality. 

It may be thought that sunyata itself is a theory. But 
this would be a misreading of the Madhyamika's position, 
Sunyata is not a theory. It is at once the awarenss of the 
impotence of Reason to realize Truth and the urge to rise to 
a level higher than Reason in order to realize it. When the 
thinker lets go his foothold on discussive thought, it is pniy 
then that he can mount to something higher. 

The purpose of sunyata is beautifully put by Nagarjuna in 
the following verse : 

^*Atra hrumah sunyatdydm na tvam vetsi prayojanam 
Srmyatdni sunyatdrtham ca tat evam tnhanyase** 

(M. K. 24,7) 

'*You do not know the purpose of sunyata. Sunyata is 
not used as a theory just for the sake of sunyata*. In explain- 
ing the purpose of iuuyatd Candrakirti says that it is meant 
to silence the incessant cogitation of the verbalizing mind 
(praponcastu sunyatdydm nirudhyate). Sunyotd is taught not for 
its own sake, but for leading the mind to Reality by restrain- 
ing its conceptualizing tendency. It is an expression of 
aspiration, not of theory, 

Sunyftd — not nihilism 

It is contended by some that iUnyatd is sheer negativism. 
It denounces every thing and has no positive suggestion to 
offer, S^unyatd does not lead us anywhep, .dt^is rank nihilism/ 


The Madhyamak dialectic leading to Smyaia is not mere 
negativism. It does not simply negate all affirmations about 
Reality; it also negates all negations about Realit}". It says 
Reality is neither sat (existent) nor asat (non-existent). It 
oniy asserts that the Absolute is inaccessible to thought; it 
does not say that the Absolute is a non- entity. It only main- 
tains that the Absolute is realized in non-dual, transcendental 
wisdom. It vehemently pleads for the realization of the 
absolute Truth. Nagarjuna says ^^paramartham anagamya 
mirvanam nadhigamyate-i. e., '' without realizing the absolute 
Truth, one cannot attain Nirvana’'. 

The Madhyamika only negates ail views about Reality; it 
does not negate Reality itself. It cannot, therefore, be called 
nihilism. As Dr. Murti puts it *'No-doctrine,-— about—Reaiity 
does not mean no— Reality doctrine''. '*&unyata is negative 
only for thought; but in itself it is the non-relational know- 
ledge of the Absolute. It may even be taken as more universal 
and positive than afiBrmation^' (CPB, p. 160). 

Candrakiriti vehemently protests against the Madhyamika 
being called nihilist He says that the Madhyamika 

oniy points to the relativity or things; and that his doctrine 
transcends both affirmation and negation (P. P. p. 156-157). 

^€iny(^ta-not an end tn itself 

Nagarjuna warns that one shonld not make a fetish of 
Sunyata. It is not an end in itself. It is oniy a means to 
lead the mind up to prajnd (transcendental insight), and 
should not be bolstered up as an end in itself. The following 
verse of Nagarjuna expresses this idea beautifully. 

**^unyaid sart;adfsUndm j>roktd nihsarmam jinaih. 

Yeidm tu iunyaid dfstistan asddhydn habhdsifc*' 

Was die’clarad by the Buddha fot^ dispensing 
_or ^ Those whd tonvert itself 

ahdlJfer 'are ''Verify beybhd hope 6f help*' 


Caiidiakuli in comuieiitiiig oa tiu above relcrs tu a remark 
of the Buddha about Siinyata made to Kasyapa. The Buddha 
said to him Kasyap, it would be better to entertain the 
personalistic view {pudgala dTsti) of the magnitude of mount 
Sumeru than to hug the '"^myaid view of the nihilist (ahhdvdb* 
hiniveiikasya). Him I call incurable who clings to ^mya'd 
itself as a theoiy. If a drug administered to a patient were 
to removes all his disorders but were to foul the stomach 
itself by remaining in it, would you call the patient cured ? 
EV(,‘n so, Sunyatd is an antidote against dogmatic views, 
but if a man were to cling to it for ever as a view in itself, 
he is doomed/' 

Elsewhere Buddha is said to have remarked that :^myald 
is to be treated like a ladder for mounting up tu the roof of 
prajnu. Once the roof is reached, the ladder should be 
discarded, 

Nagrirjuna, again warns unequivocally in the following 
verse, against the wrong use of S my ala, 

*‘Vindsayati dur ilfstd simyata mmtdamedhmam 
Sarpo yathd dttrgYliUo vidya vd duspfasddhita ' 

(M. K. 24, 11) 

"‘Just as a snake caught at the wrong end by a dull-witted 
fellow only kills him or a magic wrongly employed ruins the 
magician, so too Himyata wrongl}/ used by a man who does not 
understand its implications only ruins him". 

Mcditalion on sunyatd 

It has already been said tnat simyaid is not simply an 
intellectual concept but an aspiration. In order to perfect 
this aspiration, one has to meditate on twenty varieties ot 
sunyatd, They are too long to be given here. 

2, Pmjndpafamita ' ' 

The second important feature of Mahayana Buddhfem. is 
the practice of prajndparamitd. 
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Meditation on the smyata (emptiness) is only a preparation 
for’jthe spiritual discipline of prajnaparamita. Prajm is super- 
rational. It is transcendent insight. Prajna knows reality as 
it is {prajna yathabhutam artkam prajdmti). The main aim is 
to acquire prajna. It is only by attaining prajm that we can 
know Truth. Prajna cannot be attained by the chattering 
academician ‘sickbed over with the pale cast of thought . nor 
can it be attained simply by putting on the wishing cap. It 
can be attained only by arduous self-discipline and self-culture. 
Prajnaparamita is usually translated as perfection of wisdom, 
but it really means ‘transcendent wisdom' {prajna param-\-ita). 

There are six spiritual qualities that have to be acquired 
Prainaparamita is a blanket term for all these qualities. They 
are 1. dana (charity), 2- sila (withdrawing from all evH deeds) 
3. &a«ii (forbearance) A.virya (enthusiasm and exertion) 5. 
i/iyaM (concentration) 6. (transcendental insight). Ihe 

first four are moral qualities. Their development prepares one 
for the practice of dhy&na. Dhyana orients the mind towards 
prjana. After sufficient practice of dhyana, scales fall from 
the eyes, and one sees truth face to {vipasya^tu); the 
chrysalis of the ego is split asunder, and one secs ‘the light 
that never was on sea or land’ : 

3. Tim Ideal of Ihe B odhisaitva 

It has already been said in connexion with the distinction 
between Hiinayana and Mahayana that the attainment of the 
status of the Bodhisattva is the ideal of Mahayana. The 
aspirant evolves to the status of a Bodhisattva by amUtara 
devotional discipline consisting of seven steps, and 
the practice of the six prajnapdramitas. The highest develop- 
• ment of the Bodhisattva consists in acquiring hodhicitta which 

has two aspects, viz. {1) &unyata or prajm [2) Karuna. 

We have already seen whrt ^Unytita or prajna is. Karuna is 
usually translated as compassion or commiseration, but it is 
r to translate it : as universal love as Suzuki has done. 


Prajna or transcendent wisdom and Karma or universal love 
constitute Buddhahood, 

4, Buddhology 

In HInayana, the Buddha was simply a human being who 
by his own effort became enlightened and divine. In Mahayana, 
it is Divimt 3 / itself that incarnates itself in a Buddha and 
descends to earth to impart the highest teaching about man's 
destiny as an act of grace* 

Mahayana evolved the concept of three bodies of the 
Buddha, viz. (I) Nirmam-kaya (2) Dharma-kdya d.nd {B) 
Sambhoga'kaya, The Samhhoga^kdya or the body of bliss was 
a concept evolved later by the Yogacarins. The Madhyamikas 
speak only of two bodies of the Buddha, viz, Dkarma-kdya 
and Nirmdna-kdya* 

Dharma is a most protean word in Buddhism. In the 
broadest sense it njeans an impersonal spiritual energy behind 
and in every thing. There are four important senses in which 
this word has been used in Buddhist philosophy and religion. 

(1) Dharma in the sense of one ultimate Reality. It is both 
transcendent and immanent to the world, and also the govern- 
ing law within it. 

(2) Dharma in the sense of scripture. Doctrine, Religion, 
as the Buddhist dharma. 

(3) Dharma in the sense of righteousness, virtue. 

(4) Dharma in the sense of "elements of existence"'. In 
this sense, it is generally used in plural. 

Dharma in the word Dharma-kdya is used in the first sense, 
viz. ultimate Reality. The word kdya in this context is not 
used in the literal sense of body, but in the sense of asraya or 
substratum, in the sense of unity, organised form. Dharma-kaya 
means 'the principle of cosmic unity^ It is not rperely an 
abstract philosophical concept, but an ^object of the religious 
coIlsciousness^ 


Dharmakava 


Dharma or dharmatd is the essence oi bein^, the iiltimace 

Reality, the Absolute. The Dharmakayci is the essential nature 
of the Buddha. As Dharmakaya, the Buddha experiences his 
identity with Dharmata or the Absolute and his unity isamnW) 
witii all beings. The Dharmakaya is a knowing; loving, wiU- 
ing being, an inexhaustible fountain-head of love and tom- 
passion. 

Vv^ien Buddha’s disciple, the monk Vakkali was on his 
death-bed, he expressed his ardent desire to sec the Buddha 
in person. On that occasion, the Buddha remarked “He who 
sees the Dhavimasees Me. tie who sees IMe sees the Dlumina 
This statement of the Buddha gave rise to the conviction that 
the real Buddha was the Dharma, not the liistorical Gautama 
known as the Buddha, and thus the idea of DhurnuMya was 
developed. The Mahasahghikas conceived of Buddha as 
lokoUara or Dharmakaya (transcendental) and bakyamuni only 
as Nirniamkuya or a phantom body conjured up by the DhxK- 
makaya for bringing the massage of Dharma to ignoiaiit 
humanity. 

Dharmakaya IS iht essential transcendental aspect ^of the 
Buddha. Dharmata is the ultimate impersonal principle 
Dharmekaya is the ultimate universal person. Ihere is a 
slight resemblance between the Brahman and Uvaraoi Vedanta 
. and Dharmata and Dharmakaya of the Madhyamika. 
Dharmata is like the Vedantic Brahman and Dharmakaya is 

something like the Vedantic IsWa, but there is also a good 

deal of difference between the two. In Vedanta, Isvara in 
association with Maya creates, sustains and withdraws the 
universe. Dharmakaya has no . such function. The function of 
Dharmakaya is to descend out of his deep wisdom and love, 

‘ to earth as a Buddha in order to teach the Dharma and uplift 
erring humanity. . He iS Divine and yet not God. for in 
' evfety system the fufiction of creation of the universe is 
associated with God. Buddhism dees not believe in aiiy such 
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God. Suzuki puts the idea of God in Buddhism in the fol- 
lowing words: '^Buddhhm must not be judged as an atheism 
wiiihh endorses an agnostic, materialistie interpretation of 
the universe. Far from it. Buddhism outspokenly acknow- 
ledges the presence in the world of a reality which transcends 
the limitations of phenomenality, but which is nevertheless 
imxiianant everywhere and manifests itself in its full glory, 
and in which we iive, and move and have our being'’' (Out- 
lines of Mahayana Buddhism ' P. 219) 

Dharmakaya is identified with the Absolute and is also con- 
nected with the phenomenal. Therefore it is Dharmakaya 
alone that can descend to earth as the saviour of mankind, 

Whenever Dharmakaya decides to come down to earth in 
Iniman form, He conjures up a phantom body called Nirmma- 
ka.yd, Nirnulmknya is the body assumed by Dharmakaya 
whenever he decides to come down to earth to save mankind. 
It is through this that He incarnates in a human form, as a 
Buddha, as the saviour of mankind. The actual physical body 
of the Buddha is the Rupakdya. It will thus be seen that 
Buddhisn is not an historical religion like ofificial Christianity. 
The Buddha is not the founder of a religion. He only trans- 
mits Dharma which is eternal, There have been many Buddhas 
before, and there will be many Buddhas in the future. 

When a Buddhist takes refuge in the Buddha, it is the 
eternal Dharmakaya BtMdha ia whom ho takes refuge. . 

Nirmdnakdya - 

It has nlready been said that Nimauakdya is a body 
assumed by the Buddha in order to establish contact with the 
world in a human form. Dharmakaya is also known as 
Svdhhdvika kdya or the essential, natural of the , Buddha. 
The Nirmdnakdya is assumed for the time being for. a speciljc 
purpose. The Rdpakdya or the actual physical bodyiof the 
Buddha iJi - visible to every one.. ■ The ^ y^ib|e 

only to adepts. < ^ -rt ^ ■ vc ^ u 
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Significance of the Concept ofMadhyama Tratiff d 

The Buddha used to say that Truth did not lie in the 
extreme alternatives but in the middle position {madhyafna 
pratipad). Hinayanists generally used the concept oi madhyame. 
praiipad in the ethical sense, in the sense of neither taking 
too muoh food nor too little, neither sleeping too much, nor 
too little etc. 

The Madhyamikas interpreted madhyam^ pratipad in a 
metaphysical sense. Says Nagarjuna 

“Kaity^yano.vavMe c&stUi nastlti cobhayam 
Pratisiddham bhagavat^ hhwm^vavibh^mnaP 

(M. K. 15, 7) 

<‘In the mylyanavav&sutra. the Lord who had the right 
insight into both SMua (ens) and abha.va (non-ens) rejected 
both the extreme altarnatives of ‘is’ and ‘is not” . 

In commenting on this, Candrakirti has quoted the relevant 
passage in the K^ya.yanAvaiM&-sutra which is accepted as an 
authority by all the Buddhists. In this. Buddha sayg to 
Ka^yapa ‘‘0 Ka§yapa. ‘is’ is one extreme alternative, ‘not is' 
is another extreme alternative. That which is the tmdhyama 
position is intangible, incomparable, without any position, 
non-appearing, incomprehensible. That is what ^ is meant by 
madyama pratipat (the middle position) O Kasyapa. It is 
perception of Reality (bhuta pratyaveksa)” (P. p. P- 118) 
Nagarjuna takes his stand on this authoritative statement of 
the Buddha. The word tnadhyama is not to be taken in its 
literal sense of ‘in beaween’ or a ‘mean between the two'. As 
: is clear from the adjectives ‘intangible, incomparable, incom- 
prehensible etc., madkyanta. pratiyat (the middle position) 
means that Reality is transcendent to the antinomies of 
Reason, the dichotomies of thought, and cannot be ‘cabined, 
caged and confined’ in the alternatives of ‘is’ and ‘is not’. It 
is on this basis that Nagajjuna called his philosophy madkya- 
maka i.e. pertaining to the transcendent’. 
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The Abso tuw and Pkenomeua 

, There are many words used for the Absolute or Reality:,in; 
Madliyamaka philosophy, {Buchu&s$y iunya^a^ nifviina, 

admya (non-dual), anutpanna (unproduced), nirvikalpa (the 
realm of non-discrimination), dharmam (the essence of being, 
the true nature of Dharma), ambhilUpya (the inexpressible 
tativa (thatness) nisprapanca (free of verbalisation and plura- 
lity) , yaihdbhuta (that which really is) Satya (Truth , bhuta- 
tathatd or bhutatd (the true reality), Mhdgata-garbha (the womb 
of Tathagatas), apafapratyaya (reality which one must realize 
within oneself), Dharmakdya etc^ Each word is used from a 
particular standpoint. 

Throughout the Madhyamaka §astra, Nagarjuna has been 
at pains to prove that the Absolute is transcendent to both 
thought and speech. Neither the concept of (ens) nor 

abhdva (non-ens) is applicable to it. Nagarjuna advances the 
following reason for the inapplicability of these concepts. 

**Bhdvastdvat na nifvdmm jar dmam'^alaksanam 
PfasajyetdsH bhdvo hi na jardmaranam vina* 

(M. IC 25, 4) 

^'Nirvana or the Absolute Reality cannot be a bhdm or posi- 
tive ens, for in that case it would be subject to origination, 
decay, and death; there is no empirical existence wh^ch is free 
from decay and death. If it cannot be hhdva^ far less can it be 
abhdva , (non-existence), for abhdva (non-existonce) is only a 
relative concept (absence of bhdva) depending upon the con- 
cept of As Nagarjuna puts it : 

**Bhdvasya cedaprasiddhiTabhdvo naiva siddhyati 
Bydvasya hyanyathdbhdvam ahhdmm bmvate jandh'^^r 

(M. K. 15„ 5|, 

'"When bhdm itself is proved to be inapplicable to Reality,. 
abhdva cannot stand scrutiny,, for abhdva is kno^n’ohly'as the' 
disapperance of bhdva^K ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 




When the concepts of hhava ( empirical existence ana 
ava (the negation of bh&oa) cannot be applied to the 
solnte, the question of applying any other concept o i 
iS not arise, for all other concepts depend upon 
3 In one word, the Absolute is transcendent to thought. 

4 + 4c f ran^r.^ndent to thought, it is inexpressible. 
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Condrakirti quotes a saying of the Buddha, 

'^Anaksarasya dharmasya smtih kd deiand cakd 

§>ruyai€ desyate cdpi samdropddamksarah'' 

*liow can there be any understanding or teaching of that 
which is wordless (i. e. inexpressible) ? That can be under- 
stood and taught only by samaw^a-an ascribed mark/' Pheno- 
mena serve as the ^ascribed mark' of Reality. Phenomena 
are like an envelope that contains within it an invitation from 
Reality. The superimposed ch^.mcttx \samaropa) of pheno- 
mena veils the noumenon; when that superimposed character 
is uncovered, when the veil is removed., it only reveals 
Reality. The philosophy of tunycM is meant only to help 
tmeover the veil. \ ■ 

Smtvfti and Pafamdttha satya 

Are phenomena wholly unreal ? Nagarjuna says they have 
reality of a sort. They are samvrii satya; they are the appm* 
iance of Reality. Appearance points to that which appears. 
Samvrii is appearance, cover or veil. Samvrii or cover id not 
a mere gossamer floating about : in vacuo; samvrti covers 
paramdriha (absolute reality). Nagarjuna says : 

"^Dve satye smmtpdsritya buddhdndm dharmadeiand 
Lokasamviiisatyam ca satyam ca paramdrtkatak** 

(M. K.24,8) 

**The Buddhas teach the Dharma by resorting to two 
truths, samvrti- satya (empirical truth) and paramdrihar^ya 
(absolute truth)." 

So important is the distinctions that Nagarjuna maintains 
that no one can understand the teaching of the Buddha ^yho 
does not know this distinction. . 

nayorna vijdnanti vihhdgam satyayordvayoh 
Te tattvum na vijdnanti gambhifam Buddha&asanc'* 

(M.K. 24v*4 

* 'Those who do not know the distinction between these 
two truths cannot understand the deep significance of the 
teaching of the 'Buddha' ^ ' ... ^ .‘t 


4? Oil', 
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(upaya ) . 
Nagarjuna 


Candrakirti explains samvrii in the following way . 
“Samantadvaraitam samvriih. AjUmm hi samantat-sarva 
paiarthatattvmccMdamt samvHmtyucyate 

-That which covers all round is samvvti- Samv^Uis^mna 
(pr mal ignorance) which covers the real nature of all things . 
lenoineiia are characterized as because they throw 

a veil over Reality. At the same time they 

to Reaiitv as their ground. Samvvti-saiya is vya^ahanka sMya 
i.'e. pragmatic or empirical reality. Pararnmha-saiya is abso- 
lute reality. Two truths-Sa»i»r«»'«»<^ paramaftha, however, c o 
J^t c^noS two different spheres to which they are applied 
The Absolute comprehended through the categories o opg:.; 
is phenomena and phenomena stripped of these categories are 

the Absolute, 

. , Candrakirti mentions three senses of 'samvxU 
' .(1) SArnaim sarvapoMrihataitvavacchadanSt 215) 

S^ii isthat which covers all round the real nature of 

things. Candrakirti calls it «;Tia«u (the primal ignorance) . 

Saoxurti is due to ajnana or avidya and is identica wi i . 
is the. primal ignorance that throws a veil over Reality. 

(2) Paraspatasambhavamm va sanivniranyonyamndsTyena^ 

SflfjfeaWt is mutual dependence of things or their relativity. 
Itf this sense, it is identical with phenomena. 
fS) Samvrtih samMo lokavyavahamh. Sa ca 

■ ahhidhandbkidheya-jnSnajneyadilahsaV'^h. p p 215) 
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expressly mentions the irnpoftance or empirical 

reality in attaining paramdrlha or absolute reality. Says he : 

V ymahdramanasritya paramdrtho no. desyate 

Paramdrthmnandgamva nifvdmm nddhigamyate 

[ • ■ ,* (M. K. 24. 10) 

^^Without a recourse to pragmatie reality, the absolute truth 
'Cannot be taught. Without knowing the absolute truth, nirodm 
cannot be attained/' 

Commenting on this, Candrakirti say : 

' *‘Tasm(M nirvdnddhigamopdyatvB maiyameva yuihdvasthitd 

smivrtih dddveva ahhyupeyd bhdjmam iva salilafthind^* 

I., ://.,■■■ ■ (p. p. p. 216} 

' '^Therefore, inasmnehas mnwrU ns characterized is a means 
for the attainment of Nirvana, it should, be adopted, just as 
4 pot is to bo used by one desirous of water". Samvvti is updya 
{means), paramdrlha is upeya (goal). 

There, are two kinds of smhvfti — (i) loka-samvrli and (ii) aloka 
smwrli. (i) Loka samvYti refers to the common empirical objects 
recognized as real by ail as, for example, ajar, a piece of cloth 
etc, (ii) Aloka samvfti refers to objects experienced under 
abnormal conditions. Illusory objects, dist rted perceptions 
caused by diseased or defective sense-organs, dream objects 
etc. are cases of aloka samvfii. These are aloka samvyii— 
rioB- empirical, for they are unreal even for the empiric'al 
consciousness. 

Prajhakaramati has designated loka samvrti as talhya samvrii 
{true samvrii) and aloka samvfli as mtlhyd samvrii [false samvrti) 
The former is like the vydvahdrika solid, and the latter like the 
pfdtiblidsika satfd of the Vedantists — ^Just as aloka sarhvrti is 
unreal for the empirical consciousness, even so loka samvrti is 
unreal from the transcendental point of view. Samvrti is 
called saiya (true or real) by courtesy, for there cannot be 
degrees in Truth, Paramartha or the Absolute Reality alone is 
truly real. . . - , . 



The texts or teachings of the Buddha bearing on paramdr- 
tha saiya or the Absolute Reality are called nit&ftha (primary or 
direct) and those bearing on satya are called neydrtha 

(secondary, indirect) by the Madhyamika. 


TaihMa — T athagdta •. 

We have seen that dharmatd or tathatd is the word used in 
Madhyamaka philosophy for the Absolute. Candrakirti says, 
*^Yd sd dhatmdndm dharmatd ndma saiva iaisvarupam’' (P. P. p. 
116). *'That which is the. essential being of all elements of 
. existenee is:.' the nature;O^. Reality^^■■ '.It is Reality 

such as it is. In the words of Bradley, we can only say that it 
is, not mhat it is. According to Candrak 2 rti--'*tal/iaMaw*»i^a- 
riivam sadaiva sthdyitd^* (P. P, p. 116) ""The thatncss of .Rf=‘ai-‘ 
ity consists in its invariability,, in its remaining for ever as it is'.''- 

Tathata is the Truth,'but it: is- impersonal. order to reveal, 
itself, it requires a medium. Tathagata is that medium. Tatha-^ 
gata is the epiphany of Reality. He is Reality persoaalked. 
Tathagata is an amphibious being partaking both of the- 
Absolute and phenomena. He is, identical with Tathata, biit 
embodied in a human form. That is, why Tathata is f?lso called 
Tathagatagarbha f the womb of Tathagata). 

The word Tathagata' is interpreted as tathd+gata or 
dgata i. e. 'thus gone' or "thus oome' i* e. as the previous Bud«» 
dhas have copie and gone., This, however, does not throw much 
light on the concept of Tathagata. There is one verse in the 
Mahabharata which, it seems to me, removes completely the 
obscurity surrounding tim: word. 

, "Sakuntanamivakaie. ,m^tsyanamiva codake ^ ■ 
Padam yatha na driyate iaikd jhanavidam gati¥' . 

(Santiparva, iSl, IS)- 

"Just as the ..foot-prints of, birds dying in the sky and of fish 
swimming in water may not be seen 

, .11, "'-1'..-^ ,5o'fr is . - -.t 

, of those who have realized the Truth." 
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, : Lhis very word tatha-gaii {only a different form of iatha gaia) 
is used for those perfect beings whose, foot-prints are untrace- 
able. The word "untraceable' is used for Tathagata m Majj- 
Mmanikaya Vol. I. p. 140, Pa T. S* ed. *Hathagaiam omanu-^ 
veyjoti vadamt* i e. I declare that Tathagata is ananuvejja 
(skt^amnmedya) i.e. whose track is untraceabie, who is 
above all the dichotomies of thought/ In the Dhmnmapada 
also, the Buddha has been called apada (trackless) in 'Ham 
Buddhamanantagocaram apadam kena padena mssatha'* (verse 
179), Again in the verse 254 of the Dhammapada, the word 
Tathagatahas been used in connexion with 'akasepadam nallM 
It appears that Tathagata only means 'thus gone' 'so gone' 

Le. trackless, whose track cannot be traced, by any of the 
categories of thought, 

' The Mahabharata is considered by some scholars to be pre- 
Buddhistic, Whether it is pre-Buddhistic or post-Buddhist ic, 

tathagata seems to have been used for those who had realized 
Truth and were trackless. 

Whatever the origin of the word, the function of Tatha- 
gata is clear. He descends on earth to impart the light of 
Truth to mankind and departs without any track. He is the 
embodiment of Tathata. When the Buddha is called Tathagata, 
his individual personality is ignored; he is treated as a 'type' 
that appears from time to time in the world. He is the earthly 
manifestation of Dharma. The Tathagata who has gone 
beyond ail plurality and categories of thought (sarmprapanca*^ 
atlta) can be said to be neither permanent nor impermanent. He 
is un traceable. Permanent and impermanent can be applied only 
where there is duality, not in the case of the non-dual. And 
because Tathata is the same in all manifestation, therefore all 
beings are potential Taihdgatas. . It is the; Tathagata within 
us, who makes us long for Nirvana Ultimately sets us free.* 

^unyaid and Karund ai‘e the essential characteristics of 
Tathagata, ^myatd in this context means pmjM (transcenden* 
tal insight). Having Sunyatd or Tathigatafis identteal 

with Tailiotd or Sunya, Having haru0, ' he 'is th^^'fe^^Jour'; of 
all sentient beings, ' ^ 




We have seen the main features of Madhyamaka philosophy. 
It is both philosophy - and ' - mysticism. By its dialectic, its 
critical probe {prasangdpadana) into all the categories of 
thought, it relentlessly exposes the pretensims of Reason to 
know Truth. The hour of Reason's despair, however, becomes 
the hour of Truth. The seeker now turms to meditation on the 
various forms of sunyafd, and the practice of prajndpdramUds. 
By moral and yogic practices, he is prepared to receive the 
Truth. In the final stage of Prajna, the wheels of imagination 
are stopped, the discursive mind is stilled, and in that silence 
Reality stoops to kiss the eye of the asphant,. 

he receives the accolade of prajnd and becomes the knight — 
errant of Truth. There is no greater certainty than that of the 
mystic and equally there is no greater impotence laid upon 
him in giving expression to the Truth which he has received 
on that dizzy summit of experience. It is an experince of a 
different dimension- spaceless, timeless, nifvikalpa (beyond the 
province of thought and speech) Hence it cannot be expressed: 
in any human language. The question is put at the logical 
level of Reason; the answer is found at the supraiogicai,, 
suprarational level of prajnd which one can mount to only by 
a life of moral and spiritual discipline. The Madhyamaka sj^stem 
is neither scepticism nor agnosticism. It is an open invitation 
to every one to see Reality face to face. 


We saw at the outset that the ideal of Mahayana is the 
Bodhisattva. We shall conclude this brief summary of Madhya 
maka system with the following words of Sangharakshita : 
^'Buddhism may be compared to a tree. Buddha's transcenden- 
tal realization is the root. The basic Buddhism is the trunk, 
the distinctive Mahayana doctrines the branches, and the 
schools and sub-schools of the Mahayana the flowers. Now the 
function of flowers, however beautiful, is to produce fruit. 
Philosophy, to be more than mere barren speculation, must 
find its reason and its fulfilment in a way of life; thought 
should lead to action. Doctrine give birth to Method. The 
Bodhisattva ideal is the perfectly ripened fruit of the whole 
, vast tree of Buddhism.' Just as the fruit encloses the seed, so 
Within, the.,Bodhisattva'ftital are recombined all the different 
... and sometimes, seemingly -.divergent elements of Mahayana^ 
y (A 'Survey of Buddhism.'?, 432). . ^ . 


y:: CONCEPTION OF BUDDHIST NIRVANA 

analysis of contents 

Pfeliminary 

Before the rise of Buddhism, there was a variety of views 
about the survival of the individual after death. Materialists 
denied survival of the individual after death in any form. 
Some adherents of the sacrificial religion believed in a blissful 
existence in paradise. Some believed that the individual 
would enjoy supreme bliss by the dissolution of its personality 
in an impersonal all-embracing Absolute. Some believed in 
an eternal individual soul which would return to its original 
condition of a pure spirit after many rebirths. 

Buddha adopted a middle course. He agreed with the 
Eternaiists that there was an accumulation of merit through 
a series of progressive rebirths, but be denied that there was 
any eternal spiritual principle. He did not believe in any 
permanent substance. He considered the world-process to be 

appearance of discrete evanescent elements. His was a 
system of radical Pluralism. 

Buddha had reduced Reality to discrete elements of matter 
and mind without any permanent substance or a permanent 
personality. Therefore it became difficult for him to explain 
moral law without a personality on whom the law would be 
binding or salvation without the existence of some one who 
would reach that goal, 

Buddha attempted to solve the problem by emphasizing 
the attainment of ''quiesence" as the highest bliss. According 
to him, the goal of man was to escape from the movement of 
phenomenal life into absolute quiescence in which all mental 
activity was stilled for ever. The name for this quiescence 
was Nirvana. The term was pre-Buddhistic used in the sense 
of the dissolution of the personal in the universal whole 
(brahma-nirvana). The means of attaining this was Yoga, 
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According to some sclxolars 
Yoga, and lack of permanent 
invented by later Buddhisin. 
as vulgar magic. Yoga 
developed technique 
Yoga brings about a 
(pudgala) which, in other systems, 
manent spiritual principle (atnia). 
only a bundle of elements or for 
stream of thought I* 

or substantial: it is miatma 
tant, some appear only i — 

Among the constantly p^sent 

precious ones, viz., ^ prajM 

analysis and samadhi ox i— 
fully developed, prajm hecoxaes. tr 
amala). Life in ordinary men is coni 
which is not a constant facult 
[phraMfia). 

The moral progress of man is 
in man between the good { husal 

^gXTZh itf distobTng" qllSls (kleias) makes the wnoie 
stream of thought {sant&m) impure. 

The aMmbing or deSling faculties [kleSm) «e mto 

two classes, (1) those that can be remedted by ^ 

h6ya)zxii (2) those can be remedied only^by con 
attention In tbepatb of Nirvana, W««» « ‘be 

i. ctfsTv Tt oau transport the individual into 


individual, Nirvaiia er . 

These scholars interpret Yoga 
is, however, not magic but a well- 

of concentration. 

condition of quiescence’. Apersonality 
is considered to be a per- 
is according to Buddhism, 

;es [SansMira-Samuha.) vcid o. 

ontains nothing permanent, 
Some of the elements are cons- 
under certain conditions. 

t elements, there are two 
' -‘r or the faculty of appreciative 
the faculty of concentration. When 
anscendent wisdom (prajm 
trolled by ignorance {avidyu) 
-V and can be eliminated 





The mystic worlds are further divided into two classes- 
those in which the denezins possess ethereal bodies, and those 
in which they do not possess any physical bodies. The purely 
spiritual realms ( anlpa-dkatu ) are four. Their denizens are 
engrossed in contemplation out of the three incen- 

tives of human action on earth, viz., wealth, love and duty 
(artha-kmia-dharma), ihelduSt alone continues its unimpeded 
sway in the mystic^s world. 

IIL Mystic Intuition [Yogi-Pratyaksa) 

It is contended both in Hinayana and Mahay ana that in 
a mystic trance, the mystic sees in a moment the construction 
of both the gross and the mystic worlds as vividly as if they 
were an experience of direct sense-perception. But the picture 
given by Hinayana and Mahayana mystics is entirely different. 
The Hinayana mystic views the universe as an infinite continuity 
of single moments in gradual evolution towards Tina! Extinc- 
tion' The Mahayana mystic sees another picture corres- 
ponding to the theoretical teaching of that system. 

The preparation for salvation consists of (1) a preliminary 
course of acquiring moral qndiMies (sambhdr a mar ga),{^^ 
a subsequent course of tmming (pmyoga mdrga), (3) insight 
into essential truths {dYsti mdrgaj. Dfsti means insight 

into the four truths of the saint {Eaivdri drya satydni), viz., 

( 1 ) phenomenal existence ( diihkha ) ( 2 ) its driving force 
(samudaya) (3) its extinction {nirodha), and ( 4 ) the means for 
the final extinction (nifodha’mdrga). 

In Hinayana, the process of illumination is described in 
two aspects f 1 ) that of feeling (2) and that of knowledge. 
The feeling is one of satisfaction (ksanti mci). This is followed 
by knowledge or intuition which means the vision of the 
elements of existence (dharma-jMna), 

In later times when the study of Abhidharma was super- 
seded by that of logic and epistemology, direct cognition was 
defined as containing no synthetic thought (kalpand^odha). 
The four truths were at first ascertained by sound logic 
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(pmmdnena viniscita) , and then suddenly perceived as vividly 
as a grain of corn on the palm of the hand. In Mahay ana, the 
preparation consisted in a course of negative dialectic after 
which the intuition of the transcendental truth, spiings up 
as an inward conviction (pfatyatma-vedyii). 

Buddhist yoga was an inseparable part of the belief in a 
pluralistic universe of separate elements {dhannas) gradually 
evolving towards extinction. All yoga practices which did not 
have this philosophical aim were condemned by the Buddha. 

Ail the systems of philosophy in India excepting 
believed in yoga as a means for 'transition out of the pheno™ 
menal into the absolute'. 

IV, Btiddha's Belief in Personal ImmorialUy 

Iramortar is one of the epithets used for Nirvana, Does 
immortality connote blissful existence among the forefathers 
in heaven ? Or does it connote the paradise of Amitabha ? 
The epithet 'Nirvana' does not mean any of these things. 
Nirvana is 'beyond all imaginable spheres ; it is the absolute 
limit.' It simply means changeless, lifeless, deathless condi- 
tion ; it connotes a state in which there is neither birth nor 
death. "People enter paradise by being re-born in it ; they 
disappear for ever in Nirvana by being extinct." 

V . Was Buddha An Agnostic ? 

Buddha maintained a studied silence regarding some funda- 
mental metaphysical questions e.g., 'Is the world beginn- 
ingless or has it a beginning, is it finite or infinite; what is the 
condition of the saint after death or what is the nature of 
the Absolute ?' Buddha either did not answer such 
questions at all or declared them as futile. 

Scholars like N. de la Vallee Poussin and B. Keith inter- 
pret his silence as due to ignorance, but the fact is that 
fundamental reality cannot be explained in terms of the 
discursive intellect. Buddha maintained that the veiy effort of 
. the intellect to confine truth to a simple 'either-or to extremes 
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is bound to prove futile, the truth lies in the middle path. It 
cannot be described in terms of the human language which is 
the product of analytical intellect. It is 'unspeakable* ‘indefi- 
nable*. Non “duality is above words. 

VL The Position Of The Later Schools Of Hmaydna 

Scholars like N. de la Valiee Poussin divide the history of 
Buddhism into three main periods, viz., a period of primitive 
faith, a period of confused ideology and a period of scholas- 
ticism. Such scholars have only attempted to construct the 
history of Buddhism on lines parallel to the Western Church. 

Such a division of Buddhism is artificial. It is preferable 
to keep to the broad divisions of Buddhism into early or 
Hinayfina and later or Mahayana and the Sautrantikas as a 
transitional school. 

Scholasticism is used in two senses, viz., (1) philosophy in 
the service of religion (2) excessive subtlety and artificiality 
in philosophical constructions. Scholasticism in Buddhism is to 
be taken in the second sense. The Vaibhasikas were scho- 
lastic in this sense. The Sautrantikas were in favour of 
simplification. 

Mahayana may be assigned to the 1st Century A. B. and 
the decline of Hinayana in the North to the 5th Century A. D. 
The Sautrantikas occupied an intermediate position between 
the extreme Mahayanists and the "school men’*. Finally they 
coalesced with the Mahayanists forming the school of YogScara- 
Sautrantika. 

The Vaibhasikas considered Nirvana to be something real 
(vastu); the Mahayanists and the Sautrantikas maintained that 
it was only nominal ; it was nothing real by itself, it was merely 
the cesation of all personal life. 

Poussin has given interesting details of the controversy 
legarding Nirvana, but he has missed the meaning of the 
con tioversy. The Vaibhasikas did not maintain that Nirvana 
was a kind of paradise as Poussin seems to think, but that the 
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annihilation of all Ufe {nirodha) the essence of Nirvana was a 
reality (nirodha-satya, vastu) i. e. 'a materialistic lifeless leality . 
The Sautrantikas adhere to the Mahayana conception which 
consists in identifying Nirvana with 

They deny the reality of that materialistic kind of Nirvaija 
which was maintained by the Vaibhasikas. 

VII . The Double Character Of The Absolute 
Nirvana may be said to be the equivalent of the Absolute. 
With regard to Nirvapa, there are two diametrically opposed 
views both in Brahminical and Buddhist philosophies. 

Nirvana is considered to be either eternal annihilation or 
eternal life. The various views may be represented clearly in 
the following tabular form : 


Schools 

Early Nyaya-Vaisesika 


Early Buddhism and the 
Vaibhasika school 


Vedanta, Sahkhya and Yoga 
Hinayana 

Mahayana and Sautrantikas 


Early schools of Hinayana 
and the Vaibhasikas 
Madhyamika 


Sautrantika 


Views 

In Mukti, there is mere sat or 
existence without cit or consci- 
ousness. 

Nirvana is a reality {dharnta, 
vastu) but without any cons- 
ciousness [yasmiii sati ceiaso 
vimoksak) 

Nirvana is eternal life. 

Supreme Buddha has no body. 
Buddha has a glorious, all-em- 
bracing cosmic body ( dhanna- 
kaya) 

Both Samsara and Nirvaira are 
real separately. 

Both Saihsara and Nirvana are 
separately unreal. 

Saihsara is real ; Nirvana is 
separately unreal. 


Yogiicara or Vijnauavada Samsara is unreal ; Nirvana is 



VIII. The Vaibhasikas 


IX. The Smirantikas 


They may be considered to be the representatives of the 
Sarvastivadins or Early Buddhism in general. Their views 
may be summed up in the following words. Existence has 
a dual aspect, viz, (1) transient and phenomenal (2) eternal 
and absolute. The phenomenal aspect may be analysed into 
matter, mind, and forces, the eternal into Space and Nirvana. 

There are two sets of elements of the phenomenal life, viz. 
(1) the one representing their everlasting nature (dharma- 
svabhdm), (2) the other rei>resenting their momentary mani- 
festation in actual life (dharma-laksana). When all mani- 
jestations are stopped and all forces become extinct, only 
lifeless residue remains. This is similar to the undifferentiated 
Prakrti of Sankhya. It must, however, be remembered that 
the Sankhyas admitted both eternal Matter and eternal Souls, 
but the Buddhists denied Soul. 

The Vaibha.sika maintains that Nirvana is an entity 
(dharma) which remains when consciousness becomes extinct. 


According to the Sautrantikas, Nirvana was the absolute 
end of all manifestation known to us, the end of passion and 
life (Kleia-J anmanoh ksayah), without any positive counter- 
part. They denied any residue or substance in which life 
was extinguished. In other words, like all the Mahayanists, 
they denied materialistic Nirvana. 

They neither admitted the monistic spiritual principle 
(dlaya-vijMna) of the idealistic Mahayanists^ nor the principle 
of relativity (sunya-vada) of the Mildhyamikas. 

It appears from the works of the famous Sautrantika, 
Vasnmitra that according to this school^ there were two 
kinds of elements {skandha)--tho%Q which were subject to. 
total extinction, and a subtle consciousness which survived 
after Nirvana, and of which the former were but a manifesta- 
tion. 
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X.TheYogacams 

This was an idealistic school founded by Aryasaiiga in 
the 4th, 5th Century A. D. 

The Yogacara School is divided into two : (1) Aryasanga 
and his followers (2) Dignaga and his followers. According 
to xlryasanga, alaya-vijmna is a store^consciousness in which 
the seeds (blja) of all future ideas and the traces of ail past 
deeds are stored up. It is not the Absolute. It belongs to 
the phenomenal part of existence, because all the results of 
karma are stored therein. 

From their predecessors, the Madhyamikas, the Yogacaras 
adopted the theory of the relativity and consequent unreality, 
{iimyata^nihsvabhdvata) of ail individual existence, of all 
plurality, with the difference that they introduced different 
degrees of this u nreality. 

According to this school, individual ideas were unreal, 
since they were merged in the unique reality {parinispanna) of 
the Absolute {taihata—dhannaid). This was called their 
unreality in the absolute sense {paramdriha nihsvabhdvatva). 
The Absolute was immanent in the phenomenal world, neither 
different, nor non-different (ndnya, ndnanya). It was a pure 
consciousness, undifferentiated into subject and object 
(grdhya-grdhaka-rakita). It is identified with the cosmic body 
(dharma-kaya) of the Buddha. 

Both Vasubandhu and Asanga ultimately adopted the 
idealistic view, according to which ail separate elements 
were relative, not real in themselves, but real only when 
regarded $ul specie aeternitatis. 

Hinayana regarded both Saihsara and Nirvana as realities, 
Yogic power achieved the transition from Samsara into 
Nirvana. 

According to Mahay ana, the Absolute was immanent in 
the vvorld. So there was no need to convert the 
. dharmas into asasmkrta-dharmas. There was only a change 
- , of aspect when Nirvana was attained. 
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The Yogi viewed every separate object as unreal epara- 

tely, but real specie aeternitatis* 

Dign%a analysed reality into the concrete and the indivi- 
dual {svalaksma), a point-instant [ksam) in which existence 
and cognition, object and subject coalesce. 

XI. The Mddhyamikas 

The Madhyamika system of philosophy and dialectics is 
the main foundation of the Mahayana religion. The Mahay ana 
religion differs from early Buddhism in many respects and has 
several points of contact with Brahmanical religion. 

The Madhyamika system of philosophy is represented as 
extreme nihilism. Kumarila, Vacaspatimisra and Sankara have 
all condemned it as downright nihilism. Japanese scholars 
have, however, never committed the mistake of regarding 
its philosophy as nihilism or pure negativism. 

XII. The Doctrine of Causality in The Hinayma 

Hinayana contains an analysis of existence into its compo- 
nent elements, and establishes a certain number of ultimate 
data. It transforms soul into a stream of continuously 
flowing discrete moments of vijnana, vedana, samjna, samaskara 
etc. Matter (rUpa) is also considered to be a flow of momen- 
tary flashes without any continuant stuff. It admits only the 
reality of sense data and the elements of min d 

Its conception of causality, viz., praUtya-samutpdda h 
in consonance with its conception of reality which could 
neither move nor change, but could only appear and disappear. 
Pratltyasamutpaia can hardly be called causation in the 
sense in which it is usually understood. It really means 
dependently co-ordinated-origination or dependent existence. 
According to it every momentary entity springs into 
existence in co-ordination with other moments. Its 
formula is ‘asmin sati idam hhavati’ there being this there 
appears that ! According to this, there could be neither causa 
materialis, nor causa efficiens. An entity is not really produced 
it is simply co-ordinated. 
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Apart from the momentary entities calied ndnmfupa, 
Hinayana believes in two unchanging entities viz. space 
and Nirvana. It considers both Sarhsara and Nirvana, 
as realities, somehow interconnected in a whole, 

XI I L The Doctrine Modified in Mahdydna 

The maiu distinctions between Hina\'^ana and Mahayana are 
the following : 

(1) According to Mahayana, the Real was that which 
possessed a reality of its own (sva-bliava) , which was not 
produced by causes {akTtaka==asamskTta), which was not depen- 
dent upon anything else {paratra nirapeksa) 

(2) In Hinayana, the elements, although interdependent 
{samskyia=-pratUyasamutpamia), were xesi.l{vastu)* In Maha- 
yana, all elements, because interdependent^ were unreal 

[ sunya^svabhdva-^sunya) 

(3) In Hinayana, every whole (rasi—avayavin) is regarded 
as a nominal existence (prajhaptisat) and only the parts or 
ultimate elements [dharma) are real {vasPu). In Mahayana, 
ail parts or elements are unreal [iunya) and only the whole 
of all wholes {dharmam=dharma=:=:kdya) is real. 

According to Mahayana, Reality {iattva) is 'uncognisable 
from without, quiescent, undifferentiated in words, unreali- 
sable in concepts, non-piuralh 

(4) In Hinayana, the individual (pudgala), the self {dtmd) 
was resolved in its component elements {skandha — dyatana— 
dhdtavah^^andtma); there were no real personalities {pud gal- 
nairdimya)^ but a congeries of hashing forces [samskdr- 
samUha), 

In Mahayana we have, on the other hand, a denial of real 
elements [dharma-nairdtmya), and an assertion of the absolute 
Whole {dharma-kdya) 

In Hinayana, we have a radical pluralism, in Mahayana, 
we have a radical monism. 
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■A/F^, T^/ie Docififw of HclativUy 

MahayMa gives a new interpretation of pmUiya-samutpada. 
It maintains that whatsoever is dependent or relative cannot 
be considered as ultimate reality. 

The central conception in Early Buddhism is a plurality 
of ultimate elements (dhannas). The central conception of 
Mahayana is their relativity {§unyam). The word sunya can 
best be translated by 'relative or contingent' and the" term 
sunyata by ‘relativity or contingency’. The entire Mahayana 
Iiteiature goes to show that the term sunya is a synonym of 
dependent existence [pratUya means not some- 

thing 'void\ but something ‘devoid' of independent reality 
(smhhava^sunya). Sunya has two implications, viz. (1) that 
nothing short of the whole possesses independent reality (2) 
and that the whole forbids every formulation by concept or 
speech (nisprapanxa). Concept or speech {vikaipa) can give us 
only a distorted view of reality; it can never seize it. 


XV. The Real Eternal Buddha 

Maha5^ana does not believe in the Hinayanistic conception 
of Buddha having a real existence of his own. According to 
Mahayana, Buddha is above every possible determination 
{;ntsprapanca). The real Buddha must be perceived directly by 
intuition. Those who dichotomise him as eternal or non -eter- 
nal, existent or non-existent, relative or non-relative, omni- 
scient or non-omniscient are misled by words. Buddha must 
be regarded as the cosmical order {dharmatah)] his Body is the 
Cosmos (dharrnatd). It is impossible to know the essence of the 
Cosmos conceptually. 


XVI. The Nets) Conception of Nirvana 

Early Buddhism and Vaibhasikas regarded Space and 
isirvana as ultimate realities on the ground that they posses- 
sed a character {dharnia), a reality {vasiu), an individuality 
{svalaksana)^ an existence of their own (svdbhava). These con- 



tentions were rejected by the Sautrantika on the grouna 

thfcv did not possess any such reality. ^ 

The Madhyamikas also rejected those contentions 

of their new definition of reality {anapeksa}}svabhavah). lh 

Madhyamika’s conception of Relativity {sunyatav) co\ere 
everything, the conditional as well as the eterna ® ® ° 

interpretation of the principle of 
made the Hinayanistic Absolute 
, and according to Mahayana. whatever was 
false, transient and illusory. 

according to Mahayana, cannot be 
words {anirvacaniya) , but a hint of it may be 
found in' the following descriptions. It is the Whole of al 
wholes; it is the element of all elements (dharmdnam dharmaiv^^ 
ot dharma-dhaUt), as their relativity as ‘thisness 

liianta), as ‘suchness' {tathata) as the suchness of existence 
{hhuta-tathaia), as the matrix of xhe l.oxd [tattivgata-gar la) 
and as Buddha's Cosmic Body (dharma-kaya). In the last 
.* cuf Tiantlieistic and thsis-* 


the Vaibhasikas, T 
Relativity {pmUtya-' 
also relative, 
relative was 

The unique reality, 
characterised in 


the principle of Relativit}^ is invoked to destroy all theories 
and to replace them by direct mystic intuition, not by a new 
theory. Candrakirti, the commentator on Nagarjuna s “Madhy- 
amaka-^astra” puts it beautifully. “Relativity is here the 
common characteristic of all the elements {dharma) of exist- 
ence. That is our view. But since there is no element which 
would be non-relative. Relativity itself, for want of those 
objects with which it could be contrasted, becomes as inane 
as a mirage, as a garland of flowers in the sky”. 

Relativity (^unyata) may be used to understand that all 
existence is relative and when that is understood, the theory 
of Relativity should be discarded. 

Middle path in Early Buddhism meant middle course 
between materialism ucchedavada and the doctrine of Eternal 
Soul {sdsvaiamda). In Mahayana, Middle path comes to mean 
Relativity. 

XV I L Parallel Developments in Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

Justus Mahayana moved towards radical Monism, even so 
Brahmanism moved towards radical Monism. It is most proba- 
ble that Mahayana is indebted to some Upanisadic influence. 
Gaudapada and Sankara have been, in their turn, influenced 
by the dialectic of Nagarjuna. 

XI'K. European Parallels 

To characterize Nagarjuna as a ‘nihilist’ as some scholars 
have done would be misleading, for his condemnation of Logic 
IS only one part, and not the principal one, of his Philosophy. 

Prof. Keith and Prof. M. Walleser suppose that Nagarjuna 
denies even the empii'ical reality of the world, this is bacause 
they have missed the positive counterpart of his negativism, 
the identity of Dharmakdya and Brahman. Nagarjuna’s philoso- 
phy was certainly opposed to rationalism, European or Indian, 
which believes that Reality could be known by logical reason. 

Prof. H. Jacobi has suggested a comparison between Zeno 
■of Eleia and Nagarjuna. The similarity was not limited only 
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to tlieir dialectic. Nagarjuna's philosophy points to a Whole* 
which, when characterized in limited particulars leads to the 
antinomy of reason. Particulars are merely relative (Sunya). 
Zeno also devised his "'sophisms” to prove the impossibility 
of motion, and to lead the thinker to Parmenides' conception 
of the world as a motionless whole. 

There are remarkable coincidences between NagarjuBa's- 
negativism and Bradley's condemnation of the concepts of 
things and qualities, relations, space and time, change, causa- 
tion, motion, the self etc. Bradley may be characterized as 
genuine Madhyamika. 

A similarit}" may be found between HeigeFs dialectic met- 
thod and that of N%arjuna. Hegiel challenges common sense 
to point some object which is certainly known for what it is, 
and solves the question by stating that all we know of the 
object is its "thisness”, all its remaining contents benig merely 
relation. This is also the meaning of tathata or "suchness”, 
and, as we have seen sunyata only means Relativity. Both 
philosophers assure us that Negativity (sunyata) is the soul of 
the Universe. Reducing the world of fact to a realm of univer- 
sal relativity this implies that everything cognisable is trans- 
ient and illusory. 

A similarity may also be noticed between the Mahaj- aoist 
conception of Buddha's Cosmical Body as the unique substance 
and Spinoza's conception of God as the only substance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it will not be correct 
to characterize Nagarjuna as a "Nihilist”. Ail that Nagarjuna 
was at pains to show was that logic was incapable of giving 
us an idea of the Absolute, and that we can have a knowledge 
of the Ab$,olute only by direct mystic intuition. 

XX. The Position of Nydya-VaUesika 

In the conception of Moksd of Nyaya-Vaisesika a similar- 
ity to the Buddhist conception of Nirvana may be noticed. 
The highest goal of life, according to Kyaya-Vaisesika, is 
Moksdu or Apavarga in which there is neither consciousness as. 
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we know it here down on Earth nor bliss. Vatsyar^ana, the 
great commentator on the Nyaya-sutras says that such a 
goal could hardly be acceptable to the average man. He puts 
the aversion of the average man to such a goal in the 
following words. ''Is it possible that an enlightened man 
should favour a final Release in which there is neither bliss nor 
consciousness And he answers the question by a counter- 
question.-—’^ 'Is it possible that an enlightened man should not 
favour the idea of a filial Release where all turmoil of life is 
stopped for ever and where there is no consciousness about 
it 

The goal of Indian philosophical systems is Moksa or 
Nirvaiia. They start with the conception of whole (sarvam) 
which is divided into phenomenal life and the Absolute 
( Saiiisara and Nirvana ). The phenomenal part is further 
analysed into its actual condition {duhkha), its driving 
force {(Uihkha-samiidaya) , its extinction (mrodha), and the 
means for acquiring this extinction (niroaha^marga). It is not 
only Buddhism which preaches these four truths. This scheme 
is accepted by almost all the Indian philosophical systems. 

Both in Nyaya-Vaisesika and Buddhism, phenomenal life 
is designated as duhkha. It is wrong to translate it as suffer- 
ing, misery or pain, since it covers such items as inanimate 
matter, the five objects of sense etc. 

In both the systems, the analysis of existence into its 
elements is undertaken in order to determine the means by 
which all the forces of life must be brought to a standstill. 

There is another general feature of practically all the 
systems of Indian philosophy. They believe in a central force 
w^hicli keeps life going in all the worlds. This general force 
(karma) is resolved into special ones called illusion, desire 
and aversion. They produce germs of future action which bring 
about the continuation of phenomenal life. The decisive and 
final step which stops empirical life for ever, and translers 
the individual into the Absolute is Yoga. 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesika system assumes a limited number of 
substances with their changing qualities. In this system, the 
soul of the individual is an eternal substance; it is ubiquitous 
and conterminous with space. Knowledge is produced m it by 
contact with or the internal organ. By the power of 

Yoga, buddM is kept back from all contact with the soul. No 
consciousness is then produced; ail phenomenal life is annihi- 
lated, but the substance of the soul reverts in (libera- 

tion) to its original and natural condition (svarUpdvmikd), 

There is a controversy between the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
systems and Vedanta regarding the condition of the liberated. 
souL The Vaisesikas maintain that it is a cessation of all life, 
just as there is cessation of fire when all life is exhausted. 
According to them, there is no eternal bliss and eternal 
consciousness in mok$a as Vedanta maintains. Since ail 
objects of knowledge have disappeared for ever in mokm, if 
there is any joy in that condition, it would be foy without any 
thing to be enjoyed; if there is any knowledge in that condition, 
it would be knowledge without knowing anything. Such feeling 
and such knowledge would be as good as non-existent {sthitopy 
asthitdn na vUisyaie), 

The only meaning of Moksa or Nirvana accordingto Nyaya- 
Vaisesika is the annihilation of phenomenal life. This closely 
resembles the conception of Nirvana of the Vaibhasika school 
of Buddhism. The Nirvana of the Mahayanists and the Sautra- 
ntikas, however, resembles the conception of Moksa enter- 
tained by the Vedantists. 

XXL Conclusion 

The following stages may he marked in the Buddhist con- 
ception of the Absolute. 

(1) In the 6th century B. C. there was a great effervescence 
of philosophical thought among the non-brahmanical classes in 
India. Buddha at that time proposed a system denying the 
existence of eternal soul and reducing phenomenal existence 
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to a congeries of separate elements, evolving gradually towards 
final extinction. 

(2) Only some schools remained faithful to this ideal of 
lifeless Nirvana and an extinct Buddha, 

(3) In the 1st century A. D. Buddha was converted into a 
superhuman, living principle. This system of thought was 
probably influenced by the ITpanisads. Buddha now became 
converted into a full-blown Brahman and its personification 
was worshipped under the name of a Cosmical Body (d/zarma- 

ilijya), Samantabhadro, Vairocan and others. 

(4) The Mahasamghikas and Vatsiputriyas assumed '“a 

kind of consciousness surviving in Nirvana. 

(5) The philosophical doctrine of the old school stuck to 
the conception of separate elements of matter, mind and 
forces, and investigated the method of their gradual extinc- 
tion in the Absolute. 

(6) The Sautrantikas cut down the list of artificially cons- 
tructed elements, cut down Nirvapa itself as a separate entity, 
and thus constituted a transition Mahayana. 

(7) The poilosophy of the new religion is an * adaptation 
of Vedanta. It became monistic. 

■ (8) This monistic philosophy was divided into two differ- 
ent schools. One school known as Vijnanavada maintained 
that there was store-consciousness (ataya-vijwna) of which 
all phenomenal life was a manifestation. This school made a 
good deal of contribution to Logic. The other school denied 
the possibility of cognising the Absolute by logical methods. 
It declared all plurality to be an illusion, and nothing short 
of the Whole to be Reality which could be known only in 
mystic intvition. 

(9) The transitional Sautrantika school merged in the 5th 
Century A. D. in the idealistic school of Mahayana and 
produced philosophers like Dignaga and Dharmakirti. Accor- 
ding to it. Nirvana was a pure spiritual principle in which 



subject aiid object coalesced, and the force of tianscenden- 
tal illusion (vdsdnfi)^ producing the pheiiorneiial world 
disappeared. 

(10) In the 7th century A. D., the relativistic school 
(s'fmyavdda) of early Mahayana received a fresh impulse. 

(11) The Vijhanavada and Siinyavada now influenced 
Vedanta which adapted its methods for its own purpose. 


A TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 
By 

Nagarjuna 

Prefatory 

Nagarjuna has written three works on Buddhist Theory of 
Relativity (Sunyata), viz. Madhyamaka Sastra, Yukti- 
sastika and Suuyata-saptati. 

The first work is divided into 27 chapters. It is his main 
work. It calls into question the various concepts of philo- 
sophy accepted by Hinayana and other sj^stems, and proves 
that they are all relative, and that Reality cannot be 
established inteflectiially. It indirectly establishes Non- 
dualism [advaita), 

Nagarjuna is also the author of Vigraha-vydvarta r 
(The Refutation of Contests). It is doubtful whether some 
other works attributed to him were really written by him. It 
is also doubtful whether Nagarjuna, the metallurgist -chemist, 
and Nagarjuna, the philosopher are the same person. His 
pupil and successor, Aryadeva wrote Ccituhsaiaka, and 
Hastavdlaprakarana. Both flourished in the 2nd century A. D. 
and both belonged to South India. 

In the 5th Century A. D., the brothers Asanga and. 
Vasubandhii developed the idealistic school of Mahayana, 
known as Vijhanavada or Yogacara. 
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The siinyavada school of Mahayana is divided into two — 

(1) that of Nagarjuna and his followers that totally condeni- 
nod Logic for understanding the Absolute and (2) that of 
Bhavya and his followers who advocated independent argu* 
ments to support the tenets of Nagarjuna. The first is known 
as Madh 5 ^amika-Prasangika the second is known as Madhya- 
mika-Svatantrika. 

arose ; Gandraklrti : who, by ' hiS;- 
leanied commentary on. Nagarjuna's .Madhyamaka , Sastra., 
cast the Svatantrika school into the shade and firnil\ establi- 
shed the Prasangika school. 

The following periods may be marked in the development 
of the philosophy of Mahayana : 

(1) 1st century A.D. — The rise of Mahayana — dlaya- 
Vijnana and tathata admitted by Asvaghosa. 

(2) 2nd century A. D.— The theory of Universal Relativity 
{Sunyatd) formulated by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 

(3) 3rd and 4th century — No particular philosophical 
activity. 

('4) 5th century — The idealistic interpretation of Asanga 
and Vasubaodhu. 

(5) 6th century A. D.— A split in the Siinyavada school 
between the Madhyamika — Prasangika and the Madhyamika 
Svatantrika. 

' 6) 7th century A.D. — Final establishment of the 

Madhyamika-Prasangika school by Candrakirti, 




EXAMINATION OF CAUSALITY 


1. Preliminary 

' What is the subject-matter of this work ? Nagarjuna gives 

a hint of it in the prayer given in the beginning of the work. 

It is the Principle of Relativity {pramya—sarnutpdda or SUnyata 
or anta-dvaya-rahitatm)— the principle that nothing (in the 
Universe) can disappear or arise, or has an end or is eternal 
or is identical with itself, nor is there anything differentiated 
(in itself) and that there is no motion, whether ^ towards us or 
away from us. In one word, everything is relative. 

The aim of this work is Nirvana which may be characteri- 
i zed as the bliss of the quiescence of all plurality. 

E The universe of apparent plurality is governed by the 

; ■' , principle of Relativity or pratUya-samutpada. 

12. The Meaning of PratUya-samiitpada 

•Pratitya’ is formed by the preposition ‘pati’ (towards) 
the root ‘r' (moving, approaching). The preposition modifies 

the meaning of a verb. Therefore pratitya here means ‘reach- 
ing’ in the sense of ‘dependent’ or ‘relative’. The word, samut- 
pada means ‘appearance, manifestation’. The whole wor 
pratUya-samutpada, therefore, means in this system ‘the mam- 
efestation of sparate entities as relative to their causes and 
conditions' [hetu-pratyapeksa bhdvandm utpadah pradtitya 

.samutpad&rthah) 

III. The Meaning of this Term in Hinaydna 

Srilabha and other Hinayanists explain pramya-sarnutpoda 
in a somewhat different way. They say that ‘iiya’ is a taddhita 
or a derivative derived from the noun ’iti’ which means dis- 
appearance. ‘ifya’, therefore, means ‘fit to disappear’. The 
preposition ‘prati’ is used in the sense of Vipsd i.e. repetition 
’ ’ ' ' » implying continuous or successive action. Thus according to 



them-prarnyasamutpada means ‘prati prati ityanam vinasimm 
samutpadah’ i.e. appearance of every thing bound to disappear 
i,e., everything momentary. So their explanation comes to 
this— The evanescent momentary things appear. 

IV. The Hlnay mist Interpretation Rejected 
The Hinayanist interpretation may do in a passage of the 
Scripture like the following : — 

" PratUyasamntpadam 0 Bhiksavo desayisydniei" i.e. ‘‘O 
Bhiksus, I shall teach you pfatUyasamutpada?’, but in a passage 
like the following, the Hinayanist interpretation will utterly 
fail — ’’Caksuh pratltya rupuni catupadyate caksunijhanam” i.e. 
•‘visual consciousness appears when coordinated with the 
faculty of vision and colour.” 

But the interpretation which we propose viz. ‘appearances 
coordinated with conditions, appearances relative to conditions' 
applies in all cases. 

V. The Opinion of Bhdvaviveka Refuted 
Bhavaviveka misquotes the opinion of Mahayanists, and 
then on the basis of that misquotation alleges that the Maha- 
yaiiists mean by ‘prati’ vipsa or generalisation. This is wrong. 
The Mahayanists, as we have already pointed out, mean by 
pratitya-samutpuda ‘relative existence’ ‘appearance relatively 
to conditions’ and this applies both to generalisation and 
single cases. 

VI. Bhdvaviveka’s Criticism Unsound 

Bhavaviveka interprets the explanation Praiitya prapya 
literally as ‘reaching’ and then criticises by saying that there 
are no two things here reaching each other. But his criticism 
is not to the point, for prapya in this context means 'apeksya’ 
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as a dUiunctiva i«dg=n..nt. Although 
Joasistaoftwowotdt.it is uo. right to suppose that 
refers to a different object. 

Bhavaviveka again treats ‘pratUyasamuz-p&da’ as a conven- 
tional expression (rMhi). This too is not rrght. ^ 

At last Bhavaviveka, explains ‘ pratUyasamutpada as tins 
being, that becomes.’ In this way, he nltimately accepts oui 
explanation, 

VIIL The Principle of Relativity : The Law of All Pluralistic 

Existence 

Bv the doctrine of >pratitya.samutpdda', Buddha teaches 
that all entities in life are relative. Nothing disappears, and 

nothing new appears. „ , 

The essence of Relativity is Nirvana, the Qmessence of 

of Plurality, for which there are no words. 

The doctrine of Relativity is the Central teaching of 

Buddha. 

IX. Causality Denied 

Causation which is imagined in other systems (as a real 
production) appears either as a new manifestation of the same 
(continuant) stuff, or as an effect of separate factors, or as a 
result ol both or as proceeding at random. Nagarjuna main- 
tains that none of these theories is right. 

X. Identity of Cause And Ejfect Denied 

Buddhapalits rightly says that entities do not arise out 
of their own selves, since such origination would serve no 
purpose, and since an absurd consequence will follow that 
eveiything is eternally arising. 

XI. Bhavaviveka Assails The Comment of Buddhapalita. 
Bhavaviveka has raised an objection against the above 
b Tnterpretation of Buddhapalita, saying that his comment 
■rmisses the mark, because 
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This argument may be expaaded in the 

Thesis-An entity does not require a second production. 

Reason — Because it exists. 

Example — Just as a jar. 

Major premise-Whatsoever exists does not require to e 

therefore, not right in saying that Buddha- 
palita has given no independent argument to prove his thesis. 

XVI. The Answer of The Sahkhya Virtually Repudiated 

By Buddha'^ dlitd 

Buddliapaiita lias clearly shown that in the case of a mani- 

festedjar, it would be absurd to maintain the identity of 
cause and effect. Regarding a non-manifested jar, it is all 
the more clear that it cannot be produced, for it has been 
shown that entities do not arise of their own self. 

It is clear, therefore, that Buddhapalita has pointed out 
the contradictions in the Sahkhya theory of causality by an 
independent argument. 

XVII. Some Minor Points Explained 

The argument against the Sahkhya may have also been 
formulated by Buddhapalita in another way, viz., 

Thesis— All physical entities do not arise out of themselves. 

Reason— Because they always exist in their own essence. 

Example— Just as the eternal spirit does. 

It might be said that the Sahkhya is not affected by the 
denial of origination, for he maintains that causality consists 
in a new manifestation of an existing stuff. But origination 
also means manifestation, for both origination and manifesta- 
tion have the common feature of representing something 
that was formerly unperceived and became perceived after. 

XVIII. The Third Stricture of Bhavaviveka Answered. 

The Denial of one View does not imply the 
Acceptance of the contrary. 

It is wrong on the part of Bhavaviveka to suggest that 
: j the repudiation of the Sahkhya theory of causation by a mere 



geiuction ad aUurdmn involves acceptance oi cne 
theory, viz., that cause and effect represent two different 

substaii'CeS'.''"'' , 

The only result of our deduction is to repudiate the theory 
of our opponent. It is not at all implied that we accept the 

converse of the theory* 

XIX. ExammationOfBhavaviVeka's Formal Argumni 
Against Tho Sankhya. 

Bhavaviveka has composed the _ following syllogism to 

combat the Sankhya theory of Causality. 

Thesis— Mental phenomena, if considered from the trans- 
cendental standpoint, are no new productions of the same 
substance. 

Reason — Because they exist. 

FxamDle— Tust as the conscious principle of the Sankhya 
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• * f those to whom it is addressed, 

;'er. 

His Argument. 

that the fallacy pointed «ut m hts 

Bhavaviveka says ^e is taking the syllogism 

entwillnotbecoriec^ ^ .elation 

;%uestion as ,, ,, 

between a fact (e. S' ^ .,h.out taking into consi- 

characteristics " ^^out the nature of mental pheiio- 

deration the special theou-S a 

mena or the essence of exisence ^^^ of sound, only 

As in the case_ to the characterized substra- 

the relation of this char t^^^^ so in the 

turn in general ^ that there is some suostraium 

present case, the ® tie taken in general, without enter- 

!““'T”dS“ wH-tHer it be a pbeaon.eaal of absolute 

existence. for in the present 

Bhavaviveka’s argnme .^ral substratum that is 

case it it i«f»« ° BBcauiveka himself. His aim is 

denied. It » d'“' denying «*“! causality, he is, at th 

todenyCansabty.In dewg ,u„g|, the 

-rtrrrtrig"^. -etti.g i.b. ^ thmg 

irowes its eaistenc. — ^ „„,,„s to be 

Since for „„„.ieality. Bhavaviyeka’s 

absolutely real, there m takes the phenomenal 

syllogism would be ® ,j i,e„„mena as a minor term 

visual sensations an ° thus cannot escape the 

(the subject ^"possible, since it refers 

criticism that his esi^ term is contradictory, since 

to a „„„al substratum. The syllogism would be 

“ '‘'"SlT 0 the as«ution that things do not 



XXII, Bhavaviveka Also Avails Himself Of the Argument 

That for the Monisi All Individual 
Existence is UnreaL 

When the Hinayanist maintains that 'causes and conditions 
which produce mental phenomena really exist' Bhavaviveka 
assails his argument on the ground that if the word 'cause' 
in the above statement is taken in the phenomenal sense, 
the reason has no ultimate reality, if it is taken in the 
transcendental snese, then as Nagarjuna has pointed out, there 
is altogether no efficient causality. 

By adopting this line of argument, Bhavaviveka has him- 
self admitted the unreality of every reason from the trans- 
cendental standpoint. 

In certain other syllogisms given by Bhavaviveka, the 
middle term is faulty. 

In another case, Bhavaviveka admits that the transcend- 
entaiist has to forego usual logical methods. 

In certain other syllogisms adduced by Bhavaviveka, one 
may notice the unreality of the reasons. 

XXIII. Another Formal Error In the Syllogism Of 
Bhdvaviveka 

The reason, viz., "because the mental phenomena exist" 
is uncertain from the standpoint of tlie Sahkhya. 

XXIV, The Mvdhyamika Repudiates His Opponent on 
Principles Admitted By Him, 

It may be objected that all the arguments of the Mahya- 
mika will also be wrong, because the reasons adduced by 
him will either be non-entities themselves, or they will repre- 
sent something pertaining to a non-entity. 

The Madhyamika says is reply that he does not resort to 
direct proof by syllogism. His orguments are advanced on the 
besis of the principles admitted by his opponents and they are 
meant only to repudiate the tenets of his opponents. 


XXV. Logical Refutation On The Basis Of Facts 
Admitted By Only One Party. 

If logical refutation is to be done on principles admitted 
by only one party, it must be on the basis of the principles 
admitted by yourself, not on the basis of principles admitted 
by your opponent. 

XXVI. Denial of Cansality Through A Separate Substance. 

Entities do not arise out of something different from them. 
Because they do not pre-exist in something else, they cannot 
be produced out of it. 

Buddhapalita rightly says that entities cannot arise out 
of something different from them, since it would follow that 
every thing could then arise out of any thing. 

Bhavaviveka assails this by saying that it is mere deductio 
ad ahsurdum but we have shown above that a ded^tcHo ad; 
absurdum is a valid proof. 

XXVII. Combined Causality Denied 

Nor do entities arise out of both continuant stuff and 
separate factors, since all the incongruity attaching to each 
of these hypotheses separately will be applicable to their 
combination.' 

XXV III. No PUifalistic Universe Without Causation. 

As Buddhapalita has said the entities of this world can 
not arise without any cause, since everything would then be- 
possible at any time, and in any place. 

Bhavaviveka's criticism of this point is entirely trivial 
XXIX. Causality Through The Will of God. 

Nor can God be said to be the cause of this world, for God 
also is to be included in one of the alternatives already 
discussed and dismissed. 

Therefore the doctrine of Dependent Origination (or 
Relativity) with its characteristics of no real origination etc. 
is established. 
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XXX. Mahay ma And Einaydna Contrasted, 

, The Hinayanist says that if the principle of Dependent 

j origination is to be interpreted only as a principle of 

Relativity, and not real Cansaiity, how are the deliverances 
of Buddha to be explained, for they assume Causality. 

Buddha says that the forces of life are influenced in this 
world by illusion and desire. When these are suppressed in 
Nirvana, they become extinct. This suggests the reality of 
's* the force of illusion and of Nirvaha. 

Similarly there are other utterances of Bnddha which go 
; to show that he believed in real Causality, 

j The Mahayanist replies that it is for this very reason that 

Nagarjuna has composed this Treatise on Relativity in order 
to show the real and conventional meaning of the scriptures. 
All the utterances of Buddha mentioning the principle of 
Dependent Origination do not refer to the pure essence of the 
objects which reveals itself when the derkness of our ignorance 
is dispelled. 

There are other utterances of Buddha which refer to 
absolute reality, e. g., 

'"The permanent Reality, Brethren, is Nirvana. All the 
i combined forces of phenomenal life are illusion” etc. 


* 


XXXI. The Direct And Indirect Meaning of Buddha's Words. 

It must be borne in mind that certain words of the Buddha 
are nitartha i. e. they have a direct meaning, and certain 
words are neydriha i. e. thay have only indirect or conven- 
tional meaning. 

In general terms, it must be said that those discourses 
which have been delivered in order to teach ihe path of 


salvation {mdrgavatdrdya) are neydrtha* (conventional), those 
which are delivered in order to teach the final result {phatd- 
Vaidrdya) are also neydrtha* (metaphorical or conventional) 

* Stcherbatsky considers the discourses delivered to teach 
the final result to be nitartha. The text published by 
the Mithita vidyapitha calls this also neydriha. Probably 
Stcherbatsky had a different reading before him. 




This is why in order to snow 
causality is wrong, Nagarjuna has undert 
doctrine of patUya-samutpada or Depende 

XXXII. How Is Ths MoTal Law lo B 
Unfed world ? 

If there is no real causation, and 
elements of life is a mere illusion, it w 
ao r,n+ exist and so the moral law 


The answer is that so long as - 

of duality, in illusion, the moral law has i 
one has risen above duality, above th 
above illusion, he does not need to be re§ 

Illusion is a condition of complete 
elements of existence. So long as illusic 
illusion, it becomes reality to us. 

Hell and heaven are the product of j 
in sleep we dream that we are sufferin 
hell, but on awakening find that ther- 
illusion is like the state of sleep, an 
experience all the suffering; but ona 
reality, there is no suffering whatsoever. 
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XXXIII. The Ttvelve Memhered Causal Series Refers to The 
Phenomenal World. 

The HmayanJst objects that if there is no causation, how 
is the causal series taught by Buddha to be understood ? The 
repiv of the Madhyamika Is that it is the phenomenal point 
of view {samvrii); it is not absolute reality {taUVa?n), Pheno- 
menalism is only the fact of Universal Relativity (PratUya^ 
samutpdda m dir am). 

XZXIV. Controversy About the Validity of Logic. 

Logician— You cannot assert the separate entities are not 
caused. If you have the right to say that all elements of 
existence are uncaused, others have a right to maintain that 
whatsoever exists has a cause. 

Madhyamika— Ours is a system of Universal Relativity. 
There is no room in it for an assertive judgement. 

Logician — But your proposition, viz., ‘entities arise neither 
out of themselves, nor out of something different, not out of 
both, nor at random, looks like a definite assertion. 

Madhyamika — This statement of ours appears decisive to 
simple people who interpret everything according to arguments 
familiar to them, but not to saints who can intuit absolute 
reality. 

Logician-Do saints believe in no argument ? 

Madhyamika - Saints remain silent about the Absolute. 

Logician — If saints do not use arguments how do they 
convey their idea of the i^bsolute to simple folk ? 

Madhyamika — Saints do not use their own arguments. 
They just use the arguments that appeal to simple folk and 
convey the truth by methods which simple folk can under- 
■ stand. f 

Logician— But causality exists because such is our direct 

Madhyamika— But a man suffering from ophthalmia has 
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the direct experience of a double mopn. Evm so thn direct 
experience of a man suffering from ignorance is misleading. 

It has been proved by the negative method^ 

of the phenomenal world have never originated. 

be shoL in the light of Relativity that particular characte - 
tics of the so-called real entities are not real. 

XXXV. Controversy with The Buddhist Logician Continued 

The Buddhist Epistemologists maintain that they are 
only giving a scientifie description of what just happens in 

common iffe, in regard to the sources of knowledge and their 

respective objects ; they do not consider their transcendenta 
reaUty. The kiyayikas have given wrong definitions. There- 
fore they consider it their duty to give the right ones. 

The Madhyamika replies that Nagarjuna in his “Repudia- 
tion of Contests" rightly says that if every cognition of an 
object depends on reliable sources of knowledge, and these 
sources being objects cognised by us in their turn depend on 
other sources of knowledge, we shall be landed into a regres- 

ad 

XXXVI. Critique of the Notion of An Absolute Particular 
Point-instant. 

The Logician says that by essence we need not mean a 
characteristic but the object characterized. The MadhyamAa 
replies that firstly this is not the commonly accepted notion 
of essence. Secondly if it is suggested that the point-mstant 
is characterized by our awareness of it, then it would mean 
that the single point-instant contains a double aspe^-the 
thing characterized and its characteristic. There will then be 
a double particular essence, one of which will be the thing 
characterized and the other will be the characteristic. If our 
awareness of the point-instant represents its characteristic, 
the thing characterized i. e. the objective side of the rektion 
will represent something different from its characteristic. If 
i ;+ « moJntained that this second aspect is in its turn also a 
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thing characterized, it will then require some other thing as 
a characteristic. This will lead to regressus ad infinitum. 

XXXVII. Introspection 

The Logician says that the consciousness which represents 
our awareness of a point-instant is apprehended by intros- 
pection. It thus contains inherent objectivity and immanent 

•cognizability. 

, The Madhyamika says that the theory of Introspection 
has already been refuted in Madhyamakavatara. Consci- 
ousness arises when there is an object. Does it mean that 
consciousness is one thing and the object another or that they 
are identical ? In the first case, we shall have a double 
consciousness. If they are identical, it is not possible to 
cognize consciousness through consciousness. Consciousness 
cannot know itself as an object). 

XXXVIII. TU Discussion About The Point-instant Resumad 

The Madhyamika puts a further question. Is in the thing 
which is its own essence any difference between the essence and 
the thing possessing that essence or is there none ? In the 
first case, the essence will be different from the thing, and 
it will cease to be its essence, and the thing being detached 
from its essence will just be nothing. 

If the thing and its essence are identical, the thing chara- 
cterized ceases to be characterized* 

The Logician says that just as Madhyamika asserts that 
ultimate reality is unspeakable, even so it can be said a 
the relation between the thing characterized and its chara- 
teristic is unspeakable. 

The Madhyamika says that unspeakability cannot apply to 
a dichotomy like “this is the characteristic; this is the thmg 
characterized”. It has been proved that both the altema ives 
taken independently are unreal. 


XXXIX. Js There A Cogniser ? 

The question now is whether there is a cognizing agent. 
The Logician says that he does not admit the reality of a cog- 
nizing soul, but the element of pure sensation may be consi- 
dered as an agent. 

The Madhyamika says that even pure sensation cannot be 
taken as an agent, for the function of pure sensation is to 
indicate the mere presence of something. 

XL. VinMcation of Phenomenal Reality 

The gist of the long argument in this section is the 
following; 

The. Logician maintains that there is such a thing as 
svaUksma or the thing-in-itself which does not involve any 
possessive relation, but is only a conventional verbal expres- 
sion as in ‘the head of Rahu’. Just as in this expression, the 
head is not something separate from Rahu and possessed by 
him, but Rahu is nothing else except the head itself; even so 
we can say that "solidity is the exclusive essence {svalaksaria) 

of solid bodies.’' 

The Madhyamika says that the cases are not similar. In 
the first case (viz, head of Rahu). it is only a conventional way 
of speech. In the latter case, there cannot be solid bodies 
apart from the sense-datum of resistance (Mthmyddi). There 
is no substance in solid bodies over and above the quality of 
resistance. Substance and quality are merely corelative 
terms. The substance has no separate, independent existence 
apart from the quality. In the example viz. head of Rahu, 
there is no mutual interdependence of two phenomenal 
realities. Therefore this example cannot be applied to subs- 
tance and quality. 

The thing-in-itself [svalah^atin) is no exception to the law 
, of Universal Relativity. The phenomenal is real only in the 
sense of relative reality* 



XLL The Definition of Sense Perception 

Dignaga and his followers define perception as Kalpandpodho 
i.e. pure passive sensation free from any constructive thought* 
The Madhyamika criticizes this defnition on the ground that 
this is mere abstraction. In actual concrete preception, there 
is always an element of thought. Therefore from the pheno- 
menal point of view the common-sense view of perception (as 
that which is present to the senses) is the correct one. 

XLIL The HlnayCma Theory of Causation Examined 

The Hinayanist says that out of the four-cornered dialectic 
of the Mahayaoist, he agrees with three, viz. (1) that entities 
cannot arise out of themselves (na svata utpaUh) , (2) that they 
cannot arise out of both sources {na dvdbhydm uipattih) i.e* out 
of pre-existing stuff and separate agents.) (3) that they cannot 
come into being at random i.e. without any cause {na ahetntah),. 
but he says he cannot concur in the fourth alternative viz,, 
that they cannot arise out of something separate from them 
{na paraia ntpattih). 

The Hinayanist avers that the Buddha himself said that 
existing things are produced by causes, and that the causes 
arc different from the things produced. There are only four 
conditions or pratyayas which being about anything viz. [\) 
its cause or hetu (2) its objective condition or dlambana (3J 
the immediately foregoing condition for the production of the 
result samanantara and (4) the decisive or predominant 
condition which is efficient to bring about the result or 
adhipatipratyaya. There is no fifth condition like God, Time 
etc. Entities arise under these conditions which are not iden- 
tical with the thing produced. 

The Madhyamika says that entities are also not produced 
out of conditions which are separate from them {naparata 
uipattih). If the produced entities had any pr-existence in the 
causes and conditions which are separate from them, then 
alone could they appear out of them, but they are not 
perceived to be pre-existing. Therefore the conditions of an 




■entity do not contain any real existence of the result. If the 
effect is different from the cause, there would be lack of 
relation between the two. In that case, anything may produce 
anything whatsoever. 

XLIII The Existence of Separate Energies Denied 

There are some philosophers who maintain that entities 
may not be produced out of other entities, called causes; they 
may originate through special energies. For instance the organ 
of vision, colours etc. mry not be producing visual sensation; 
there may be some energy inherent in them that may be pro- 
ducing this sensation. Similar is the case with physical energy 
e. g. heat producing cooked lice. 

The Madhyamika says that the plea of energy also will not 
do. If the supposed energy appears when the sensation 
already exists, it is useless. Nor can the existence of an energy 
be assumed in the causes previous to the sensation produced, 
for the energy cannot take shape as long as the result is 
absent. Nor can the existence of an energy be possible at the 
moment of production, for a thing is either produced or not 
produced. There is no existence between these two moments. 
Therefore, no such energy production of effects exists. 

XLIV. Causation Is Not Co-ordination 

The Hinayanist says that whether causes possess energy 
or not, the fact remains that entities, such as sensation, arise 
in co-ordination with other entities, e. g. the organ of vision. 
This is all that is meant by saying that the existence of an 
organ of vision etc. are the conditions under which a visual 
sensation etc. can arise. 

Nagarjuna says that upto the moment when the socalled 
' result, e. g., visual sensation arises, the organ of vision etc. 
will be only non-causes, and nothing can be produced out of 
non-causes. 

Nagarjuna urges a further argument. An organ of vision etc. 
is supposed to be the causes of visual sensation etc,, but the 
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qeiistion that arises is— whether there are causes of existing 
sensation or of a sensation not yet existing. If a sensation is 
already existing, it is useless to assume some cause producing 
it. If is non-existing, how can it have a cause ? If it is said 
that it is called cause in anticipation/ for the present it is only 
a latent force, the reply of the Madhyamika is that the assump- 
tion of latent energy has already been examined and shown 
to be hollow. 

XLY. The Catm-CondiHon 

Nagarjuna is now examining the four cause-factors of 
the Hinayanist. The firsf is the hetu~pmtyaya or cause- 
condition. 

The Hinayanist says that the notion of a cause-condition 
[heUi-pratyaya) is very well established. It is agreed on all 
hands that a cause-condition is that which praduces or effects 
something. Therefore cause must be accepted. 

The Madhyamika says that the existent (Ens) is not produ- 
ced, because it exists. The non-existent (non-Ens) cannot be 
produced, because it does not exist. The two together cannot be 
produced because they are mutually contradictory. Since there 
is no production of effects, there is no sense in accepting causes. 

XLVI, The Object — A Condition of Menial Phenomena 

The second condition-factor of the Hinayanist is dlambana 
Pratyaya or objective counterpart, Nagarjuna says that pure,, 
indefinite sensation {citta), and definite mental phenomena 
(Cmtta) are said to have an objective counterpart or objective 
condition (of the mental element). The question is whether 
the objective condition is assumed for sensation already 
existing or for sensation not yet produced. If the sensation is 
already existing, the objective condition is useless. Iftha 
sensation is not yet existing, it would be absurd to imagine 
that it combines with an object. 


It may be asked how is it then that a sensation or mental 
phenomena refers to an object; Nagarjuna replies that this is 
only sdnivfta or empirical not pdramdfthika or absolute. 



XLVII. The Causa Matenalis Denied 

The third condiiion-lactor of the Hmayanist is samanantava 
pratyaya or the disappearance of the immediately preceding 
condition. 

It is maintained by the Hmayanist that the disappearance 
of the immediately preceding condition is the cause of the 
loiiowing effect, e. g., when the seed is destroyed i. e. when 
the seed as seed disappears then does the sprout appear, 
Nagarjuna says that if the seed disappears, it becomes non- 
existent. How then can a non-existent factor be the cause of 
any thing whatsoever ? 

XLVII I Ihe Special Cause Also Denied 

The fourth condition factor of the Hmayanist is adhipati 
pratyaya or predominant or special condition. 

According to Hinayana, an adhipati pratyaya or predomi- 
nant condition is that special factor which being present, the 
effect inevitably follows. 

The Hina3^anist says that it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that a piece of cloth is produced out of threads, so the 
existence of threads is a necessary condition for the existence 
of a piece of cloth. 

The Mahayanist says that the cloth exists neither in 
the threads, nor in the weaver's brush, nor in his loom, nor 
in the shuttle, nor in the pins nor other causes taken singly, 
and from a plurality of causes a plurality of effects would 
be expected. Since the cloth does not exist in any one of 
its parts singly, it does not exist in all of them taken together. 
Since there is no such thing as an effect in the strict sense 
of the word, the existence of causes as separate entities can- 
not be admitted. 

The Hmayanist says that the result is not something 
outside its causes; the presence of the whole complex of the 
causes of a given event is equivalent to the production of 
the event. 


The Madhyamika says that the so-called causes are them- 
selves not independent realities. They have no svabhdva ‘own 
being’ or independent realities. 

So there is no such thing as a cause-possessing result. 

The Hinayanist says that it is admitted by all that there 
is regularity in the world according to which certain facts are 
co-ordinated and others are not so co-ordinated. The cloth 
is co-ordinated with straw, and the mat is co-ordinated with 
straw, not with threads. 

The Mahayanist says that from the transcendental point 
of view, neither the event, nor the cause has an independent 
reality of its own. All things in the world are only relative. 

CHAPTER XXV 
Examination of Nirvana 

1. The Hinaydnistie Nirvana Rejected 

According to Hinayana, personalities that have lived a pure 
life and have acquired knowlegc of the elements of existence 
as taught by the Buddha can attain Nirvana. There are two 
kinds of Nirvana — (1) Sopadhisesa Nirvana-Nirvana in lifetime 
in which the residual substratum of the five updddnaskandkas 
remains and (2) Nirupadhrksa Nirvana without any residue- 

These two kinds of Nirvana are possible only when there 
is oiirodha or suppression of (I) Mesas (defilements, obstruc- 
tions) in the sopMhisesa Nirvana and of (2) skandhas (groups 
of elemeuts making a personality ) in the nirnpMhisesa 
Nirvana, If every thing is sunya fdevoid of independent 
reality ), there would be neither kMa nor skandha by whose 
Suppression Nirvana may be attained. 

The Madhyamika says that if the Mesas and [skandhas] are 
absolutely real, if they have an ''own-being” [s%)ahhdva) oi 
their own, then their "'own-being” [svahndva) cannot disap- 
pear. If they camot deisappear, now can there be Nirvapa on 
the Hinayanistic assumption ? 
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The Madhyamika does not advance a conception of Nirvana 
consisting in the annihilation of the elements. Hence this, 
incongruity cannot apply in his case. 

II. The Mahdydnistic Nirvana 

According to the Madhyamika. Nirvana is that indefinable 
essence which can neither be extinguished as e. g. a desire, 
nor which can be attained as, e. g. a reward for renunciation, 
nor which can be attained as, e. g. a reward for renunciation, 
nor which can be annihilated, as. e. g. all the active elements 
of life, nor which is eternal, as e. g. an absolute prmciplj 
which cannot really disappear, nor which can be produced. 
Nirvana really means the Quiescence of all plurality 

fJPfapcinhcofastiwci) 

Suppression of desire or the elements of existence ete. is 
simply a false construction of our imagination. It is really the 
suppression of the false construction of our imagination which 

is Nirvana. 

Desire, illusion etc. have no real existence in the absolute 
sense even in the phenomenal condition of life. 

Ill Ninimta Not An Ens {a fartictar existing entity) 

There are people who imagine that Nirvana is a particular 
kind of existence (bhdva). 

Nagarjuna says that Nirvana is not a particular kind of 
existence ( bhdva). Every existence is invariably connected 
with decay and death. If Nirvana is a bhdva (an existing entity) 
Thlt Wd also be subject to decay and death. 

All particular bhdvas ( existing entities ) are produced. If 
Nirvana is a bhava, that would also be produced. All are 
agreed that Nirvana is not a particular kind of production. 

IV. Nirvanais Noi-Ens (non-existing entity) 

It may be said that if Nirvui&a is not an Ens. it must a 
non-Ens (abhava), for it consists in the fact that the defiling 
elements (Idesas) and their consequence, the individual exist- 
; ; , euce is stopped. 
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Nagarjuna says that this is impossible. If it is maintained 
that Nirvana is the absence of defiling elements and individual 
existence, then the impermanence of the defiling elements and 
personal existence would attach to Nirvana. It would follow 
that impermanence is Nirvana. 

Again if Nirvana is considered to be a non-Ens [ahhma)^ 
it cannot be independent, for every non-Ens (ahhava) is 
dependent on its positive counter-part (bhdva). 

V. Nirvana Is The World Viewed Sub specie, Aeiernitatis, 

The phenomenal world consists of birth and death, appear- 
ance and disappearance. All the so-called entities of the 
phenomenal world are either dependent upon conditions (i. e, 
they are real) just as long is real relatively to short or they 
are produced, just as the sprout is produced by the seed. 
In both cases when the continuity of birth has ceased, it is 
called Nirvana. This cessation of phenomenal life is one view 
of Nirvana. The Madhyamika says that mere cessation of 
aspect can neither be considered as an Ens {bhdva), nor a non- 
Ens (ahhava). So Nirvana is neither an Ens nor a non-Ens. 

A second view of Nirvana is the following* Some followers 
of the Buddha e, g. Sarvastivadins maintain that in the 
universe, there is no abiding central principle, that the world- 
process consists in the procession of co-ordinated energies. 
When all causal laws cease to operate when all energies are 
extinct, there is Nirvana. 


There is a third view of Nirvana like that of the Vatsiput- 
riyas which maintains that there is a central principle termed 
‘personality' [pudgala) which passes from one existence into 
another. It is neither momentary nor eternal. It goes on 
evolving. When the evolution of this principle stops, it is 
said to have entered Nirvana, 

Regarding the second and third view also, Madhyamika 
says that whether it be co-ordinated energies or some central 
principle, called ''personality*', the mere fact of their evoiu- 
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tioii being stopped can neither 'be characteTized as an Ens, nor 

a non-Ens. 

Nirvana (Absolute) and Samsara (phenemenal world) are 

not two separate realities, nor two states of the same reality. 

the Absolute viewed through thought=forms is the phenom- 
enal' world: the phenomenal world free of the thought- forms is 
Nirvana or .the Absolute. Nirvana or the Absolute is the 

phenomenal world viewed sm 6 specie aeforwitefis; 

'Vl.Nirvk'tf a ls Not BothEns And Non-Ens together 
Some, as for example the Vaibhasikas assume a double 
character in Nirvana. It is a non-Ens (abhava) in so far as the 
defiling elements /Meias) and the elements of existence are 
extinct in it. and in itself this lifeless condition is an Ens 
Ibham). So it is both an Ens and a non-Ens together. 

;■ The Madhyamika says that this double character is impos- 
sible. A final , Deliveranee ( from phenomenal life ), and the 
energies (of phenomenal life) cannot be the same. . 

If Nirvajia were both Ens and non-Ens. it would be, relative 
to the totality of causes and conditions. It would thus not be 
the Absolute., Both Ens ( hhmia ) .and non-Ens { abhava } are 
relative to each' other. Nirvaaa is not within the realm of 
■relativity. It is uncaused. 

• Again since Ens and non-Ens are mutually incompatible 
like light and darkness. Nirvana cannot be both Ens and 
Bon-Ens. 

VIL Nor Is Nirvana'- A negation Of Both Ens And 
Non-Ens Together^ 

Some may that Nirvana is neither an Ens nor a non-Ens. 
No one knows what a real Ens or non-Ens is. Therefore their 
negation is absurd. 

VIII. The Red Buddha, What? 

’ Just as all the alternatives of the four-cornered dialectic 
are inapplicable to Nirvana, even so they are inapplicable to 
’ the Buddha. 
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IX. Ultimate Idefitity Of The Phencmeml And The Absehte. 

Ultimately there is no difference between the phenomenal 
and the Absolute. The phenomenal in essence being nothing 
but the Absolute, it is impossible to imagine either its begin- 
ning or its end. 

X. The Antinomies. 

All the theories about these questions are inconsistent. 
They are mere antinomies of reason. The phenomenal and 
the Absolute are merged qniescent in the unity of the Whole. 
None of the alternatives of the four-cornered dialectic has 
ultimate reality. Every thing is “relaUve”. Therefore ques- 
tions about the finite and the infinite, identity an i erence, 
eternity and non-eternity are meaningless. 

XI. Conclusion 

Our bliss consists in the cessation of all conceptualization 
about Reality, in the quiescence of plurality. The Buddha 
really did not preach any doctrine about separate elements 
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preliminaey 

Although a hundred years have elapsed since the 
scientific study of Buddhism has been initiated in 
Europe, we are nevertheless still in the Rark about 
the fundamental teachings of this reUgion and its 
philosophy. Certainly no other religion has proved 
BO refractory to clear formulation. We are confronted 
with an intricate terminology about whose meaning 
a variety of interpretation is current and which is 
often declared to be untranslatable or incomprehensible. 
In despair, some scholars were led to the conclusion that 
a religion or a philosophical system in India is not 
what it is in Europe; it is not a clear-cut oonstrucbion 
of consistent speculation. It is always vaguely in- 
definite, a display of dreamy thoughts about whose 
meaning their authors themselves are not quite sureh 
In a recent work M. de la Valles Poussin^ has under- 
taken to reconsider the question about the meaning 
of the Buddhist ideal of Nirvana, and he warns 
from the outset that we have not to expect something 
very illuminating from th e Indian sources^ Por- 

~TThr!a*rProfe^r BiiWer gathered from a long iatercoarse 
witl ladian paadits ia then owa couatry a quite differeat 
impressioa. He used to repeat to Ms pupils when perplexed 
by some difficult texts, “was eia Biuhmaiie gemaoht hat, das 
muss heraus”. for very often it is' sometMng simple aad elear, 

but expressed in a teohaical seientiHc terminology. 

a Etudes sur Thistoire des Eeligions, 5. Nirvana par Louis de la 
. Vallee Poussiu, Paris, 1925. ■ i : , 

® Op. cit., p. XI‘X.11. 



^ This period coincides' •mth a period of philosophic activity 
in China and in Greece ; cf. P. Masson Oursel f La Philosophie 
Comparee, p. 56. . « 


merly, lie confesses, tlie idea of Nirvana seemed to Hm 
vague enougli, but recently be has completely changed 
his opinion upon this subject and thinks that even 
the hazy speculations ■which he was trying to disen- 
tangle axe but later additions, that at the beginning 
Nirvana meant a simple faith in soul’s immortality, 
its blissful sux^dval in a paradise, a faith emerging 
from practices of obscure magic. 

In the following pages we will try to test the argu- 
ments by which this new interpretation is supported, 
and append some considerations about the vicissitudes 
of this Buddhist conception of the Absolute and the 
changes which, in our opinion, it underwent during 
the first thousand years of its history. 


II. BUDDHISM AND YOGA 

In the VI-V century B.C., at the time immedia- 
tely preceding the rise of Buddhism, India was seething 
■with philosophic speculation. A great variety of 
views and systems were springing up and actively 
propagated among the different classes of its popula- 
tion^. Materialistic doctrines, denying every sur- 
•vival of the individual after death and every retribu- 
tion for his moral or immoral deeds were widely spread. 
The orthodox Brahmanical community was .also di- 
vided. A part of it stuck to the old sacrificial religion 
which promised to its votaries the reward of a blissful 
existence in a celestial paradise. Another part of 
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it favoured, from an early date, a monistic vieW of 
tlie universe, and interpreted the reward of supreme 
Miss as the dissolution of the personality in an im* 
personal all-embracing Absolute. Later on some 
Brahmanical circles developed the idea of an eternal 
individual souP which after having been bound 
up in many existences would return to its genuine con’ 
dition of a pure spirit as a reward for accumulated 
merit. 

Between the materialists who denied retribution 
■and the eternalists who imagined a return to a pure 
spiritual condition, Buddha took a midd'e course. 
Brom the eternalists he borrowed the doctrine of 
a gradual accumulation of spiritual merit through a 
series of progressing existences, but he was averse to 
their doctrine of an eternal spiritual principle. 

. . As far as we can understand his philosophic posh 
tion, it seems that he was deeply impressed by the 
•contradiction of assuming an eternal, pure, spiritual 
principle which, for incomprehensible reasons, must 
have been polluted by all the filth of mundane exis- 
tence in order, later on, to revert to its original purity. 
He was thus led to a denial of every permanent prin- 
ciple. Matter and mind appeared to him as split in 
an infinite process of evanescent elements (Dharmas), 
the only ultimate realities, besides space and annihi- 
lation. The conception of an impersonal world- 
process was probably prepared by the idea of an 
impersonal unique substance of the world, as developed 

Cp. H. Jacobi. Die Ind. PbilosopMc in Das licit des OstePs, 
■ p. 150f. - 
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in the Upanisads. The analysis of the world into- 
its elements of matter and mind was probably, to a 
certain extent, prepared by the work of the Sankhya 
school. The originality of Buddha’s position consis- 
ted in denying substantiality altogether, and convert- 
ing the world-process in a concerted appearance 
of discrete evanescent elements. Forsaking the mo' 
nism and the dualism of the Sankhyas, he esta- 
blished a system of the most radical pluralism. That 
the essence and the starting point of Buddhism were 
speculative appears very clearly, if we give credit to 
the records about the other wandering teachers whO' 
were the contemporaries of Buddha and often engaged 
in controversies with him. The questions at issue 
between them were of a speculative nature. Ethical 
questions, the explanation of retribution, were predo- 
minant, but they always were narrowly linked toge- 
ther with some system of ontology and some doctrine 
of a final released 

If we make an effort wholly to realise the position 
of a philosopher to whom the universe presented 
itself as an infinite process of separate elements of 
matter and mind, appearing and disappearing, without 
any real personalities, nor any peimianent substances, 
and if we bear in mind that this philosopher was 
eagerly seeking for a theoretical basis on which to es- 
tabUsh morality, we must confess that for our habits 
of thought, his position was not an easy one. Striving 
to escape the contradiction of eternality, of monism 

^ Cf. the information, about the wandering teachers collected by 
B. C» Law, Historical Gleanings, ch. II and III (Calcutta, 1922). 
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and of Materialism he was landed in what, from onr 
standpoint, was a fresh contradiction, the contradic-^ 
tion of a mere law without a personality on whom 
this law would be binding, and of a salvation without 
altogether the existence of somebody entitled to reach 
that goal which, we, more or less generally, under- 
stand under salvation. 

We will bettor understand the solution at which 
.Buddha arrived, if wo take into account a specific 
Indian habit of mind, its idea of quiescence as the only 
real bliss which life can afford. The Biiddhist saint 
•{(Irya) regards the life of the worldling as an unhappy 
■existence of constant turmoil. His aim is to escape 
from the movement of phenomenal life into a state of 
absolute quiescence, a condition in which all emotion 
.and all concrete thought is stopped for ever. The 
means of attaining this quiescence is profound medi- 
tation {yoga), the technique of which was developed 
in India at a very early date. 

The picture of the universe which suggested itself 
to the mental eye of the Buddha, represented thus 
an infinite number of separate evanescent entities in 
a state of beginningless commotion, but gradually 
steering to quiescence and to an absolute annihilation 
of all life, when all its elements have been, one after 
another, brought to a standstill. This ideal received 
A multitude of designations among whom the na,me 6f 
Nirvana was the most appropriate to express anni- 
hilation. The term was probably pre-Buddhistio and 
was formerly applied to the Brahmanical ideal of the 



dissolution of the individual in the universal whole' 
{brahma-nirvdiia)'^. 

The reward for a virtuous hfe and a strict obser-^ 
vance of all religious duties consisted for the orthodox 
Brahmin in a blissful survival in heaven. For the 
Brahmanical monist it consisted in being merged 
in the impersonal absolute. The Buddhist could 
promise nothing else than quiescence of life and its- 
fina l annihilation, a result which, taken by itself,, 
was not very remote from what was offered by 
simple materialism. The latter promised annihilation- 
after every life. Buddha promised likewise annihila- 
tion but after a long series of efforts in virtue and 
concentrated meditation. This result could not but- 
strike as strange, not to European scholars alone. Al- 
though the denial of a soul as a separate substance is- 
quite familiar to them, yet they were not prepared to- 
find it clearly stated at so early a date, in so remote 
a country and not in a system of scepticism, but in a 
religion. Numerous were also the Indian voices which 
protested against , such radical denial of personal 
identity. 

In the Buddhist community itself, it provoked 
opposition which grew ever stronger and resulted, 500 
years after the demise of the master, in what may be 
called a quite new religion, reposing on a quite 
different philosophic foundation. 

^ Cf, the information by E. Seiiarb in Album Kern, p. 104, and' 
J. Dahlman, in Nirvana (Berlin 1896) and in Die Sairkliya 
PMlosophie (Berlin 1902), Senart's characteristic ‘"un simple- 
equivalent de brahma’’ is right, as will be seen, in regard of tte 
Mahayanistic Nirvana only. 



Tile apparent contradictions of early Buddhism 
have been variously explained. It -was assumed either 
that Buddha did not care for speculation or that he, 
like inany other founders of religion, was incapable of 
clear logical thinking. We are now presented with 
an attempt to reconstruct a kind of Buddhism which 
had no speculative tendencies at all and to ascribe 
the philosophic part of it to a later date to which the 
final constitution of the Pali canon belongs. 

It is thus assumed that there has been a primitive 
Buddhism, very much different, even, as it rpould seem, 
quite contrary to what later on finds its expression 
in the Pali canon. Pessimism, nihilism, soul-denial, 
psychology without a soul, annihilation as ultimate 
end, all these features that mark out Buddhism among 
other religions, Indian as well as non- Indian, did not 
exist^. It was the Buddhism of Buddha himself which 
was so radically different from anything that appeared 
later, in historical times, as Buddhism. The con- 
sequence of the hypothesis of a simple creed preceding: 
historical Buddhism, is an attempt to interpret the 
latter in the light of the former. 

But if all, or almost all, the doctrines contained 
in our oldest documents are later inventions, what 
is it then that Buddha has taught and what in the III 
and II century B.C. — for this is probably the date 
which is assigned to the Pali canon in its final form — 
was superseded by another, reconstructed, Buddhism 
We have a definite answer. It is Yoga. This only 
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partly solves tlie difficulty, because if we are 
asked what Yoga is, we are told that one feels uneasy 
when asked such a question, “arien de plus malaise” 
Nevertheless, on the next page, we are in- 
formed that Yoga is nothing but vulgar magic and 
thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic practices. This 
would mean that Buddha was not a. follower of some 
philosophic system in the geme of Patahjali’s where 
the psychology of trance plays a conspicuous part 
for the solution of definite problems, but that he was 
an ordinary magician who certainly did not think of 
denying the existence of a soul, or of establishing a 
psychology without a soul, or of being a pessimist- 
Not only is it asserted that yoga practices existed in 
India previously to the rise of Buddhism— this, of 
course, is very probable— but it looks as though the 
author were prepared to maintain that Buddhism 
itself, the genuine Buddhism of Buddha, nay that 
even the Pali canon, contains nothing but obscure 
thaumaturgy^. How else could one understand the 
following very explicit deliverances ? “The yoga 
out of which Buddhism "was produced had no specula- 
tive tendencies” (p. 53), i.e. it was “a technical routine 
in itself quite foreign to every moral, religious or phi- 

* A similar tendency is displayed in another recent book, A. B, 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and CWlon (Oxford, 
1923). Buddhism is here represented as a product of a “bar- 
barous age” (p. 267), Buddha as a “magician of a trivial and 
vulgar kind” (p. 29) Buddhist philosophical conceptions as lacking 
“both, system and maturity, a fact historically reflected in the 
Negativism of the Mahayana” (p. 4). 
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loBOpliic Tiew” (p. 12)^ It was^, in a word, : magic 
•and tliaumatargy* this condition’^ i.e, in the 

€.oii(lition of 'a yoga wthout speculative tendeB.cieB, 
'dias the Buddhism of the Hinayana remained, beginn- 
ing from the Mahdmgga up to , Buddhaghosa. vis, ■ 
it was a ffoga almost without any (p. 63)^ 

Here we beg leave to remark that the 'case; of In- ,; 
dian philosophy would really be. a ' despeimte;^one it-^ 

^ Bimilar opinions were expressed by H. Beck, *‘ Der gauze BiiddHa^^ 
miisist dureb nod durcli nichts als Yoga,*' (BuddWsmus, II, p. 11) 
Ed, Lebmiui (Buddhismus p. 19) K. Soderblom (La vie future, 
p, 37 1), Pr. Heller (Die BuddMstiche Versenkuug, p* 7 et 
passiw). Tbey are all more or less uiysties. They imagine to 
have foiiiui in Buddhism sunietliiiig congenial with their own 
emotions. Buddhist mysticism is for them hardly distinguishable 
from Christian devotion, (cp. Heiler, op. cit., p. 51 L, p, 61 f., 
p. 66). The ideiitiiication of Buddhism and Yoga hy M. de 
la. V. F. seems to be inspired hy quite different feelings ; he 
therefore converts Biiddlusin into magic or sorceij. 

M. de !a Yallecv; Poussin ' tHes, to imp.res 3 on dus;. imder^^ that' .he, 
fiiiciB Mmself in agreement- with" M.- E.'Senart,. as far 'as , I -can ;■ 
hC 3 e, with but little fuiindotion. The origin of Buddhism was 
formerly sought in some kind of Upanisad ideology or some 
, , ..Safikliya ..ideas. , M., Senait .:ha.s.osh.Dwmv(B..H.E., int. ;4'^ p...: »34,5} : 
that the coineideaces with the yogr^ of Patanjali are much more 
nanierous and striking. Althougii this w'ork is now proved 
: .'(by/'H., .dacoM, see, J.:A.0.S.,..-31,. I'-ff.,) do , be. much, later;..: than;- 

M. Senart assumed .and, in some points at least, had itself been 
induenced by Buddhism, nevertheless the coincidences pointed 
out by M. SenaH are solid facts which nobody is likely to 
deny. They can be now supplemented; in that sense the yoga 
ideas have found their way into many other Indian systems as 
well, SenarBs main result (ibid, p. 364) I understand to refer 
prC"Buddhistic 'ConditioiiB:. .' 
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^ conception so familiar in it, so fundamental, ■ so 
tlioronglily developed in every possible detail, a coiir- 
caption to wMcb ’ a whole system is specially devoted, 
were something vague and imdefiiiable. Yoga- is 
defined as concentrated thought {sanmdM) or fixing 
the attention on a single point (ekdgratd) and, doing 
it persistently (pimaJi punah cetmi nivesamm)^ 
It is synonymoiis with dhydna and smndpatti which 
mean the same^. According to a peciiliarity of the 
Sanskrit language all these terms can be used in an 
objective sense {harma-sddham)^ in an instrumental 
sense {karmia-sddhana) or in a locative sense {adhi- 
'^karam-sddhmia)^ Yoga and samddhi thus mean 

^ The subtle difference between these terms asimied in Y. S. 11 
. , 29 and III 24, 11, rendered by Prof. J. H, Woods as ‘'singleness 
of intent, contemplation and concentration/' as well as the de- 
finition of yoga as the '' restriction of the fluctuations of the mind- 
stuff'*' ibid. I 2 are a peculiarity of that system. Prof. M. Anesakii 
and Prof, J. Takakusii, EBP] iS. dhydna, assume that samadhi' 
is the result, arhatship, awddhydm one of the means. 'But- 
that is against Ab. Kosabh. ad VIII. 1, where samdpatti-dhydna 
“concentratioir' is distinguished from upapatti- dhydna "existence- 
in a mystic world”. That samadhi has also a general meaning 
is clear from its position among the cittd, maMdkmiikas wKeve it 
is defined as cUta ekdgratd, cf. my Central Conception, p. 100. 
When concentrated meditation here on earth is contrasted, with 
a birth in an imagined higher world of eternal trance the tprms 
' ' samdpatti and upapaiti are respectively used, the first is explained, 

■ as sam&apatti smoms par. h jug-pa, ef. below the ofunion of 
Sriiabha, p. 14. 

Much of the confusion wrought by the inadequate translation 
’ of the term samskdm is likewise due to a failure . of realising its 
^ double character, it either means a force, samskriyate miena 
samskdrahi sam-hhuya-hdri, or it means an element, sarkshriyaie 
dad, samskrtadharm-a. 
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. either the concentrated thought itself, as a psychical 

condition, or this same thought, as the method through 
which the condition has been created, or as the 
place where it has been produced. It is usual to apply 
in the latter sense, as a designation of the mystic worlds, 
where the denizens arc eternally merged in trance,, 
the term samdpatii. It is applicable to all the eight 
j planes of mystic existence, of whom the demzens are, 

so to say, born mystics. In this sense the term is 
contrasted with the worlds of gross Ijodics and carnal 
desire {hima-dhMu) where the denizens possess thou- 
ghts non-concentrated, disturbed. This is its inore 
general acceptation. In a more special sense it is 
applicable to the four highest planes of existence 
alone, the immaterial worlds {ampa~iMtu), It then, 
is contrasted with the four lower mystic worlds which 
are specially called the four dhydnas. The word 
samddhi has also a general and a special sense. It 
can mean the usual faculty of conceutrated attention, 
or it may mean cultivated, developed concentration. 

* It then becomes a mystical power which can transfer 

the meditator into higher worlds and change life 
altogether. Yoga is usually applied in the latter kind 
of connotation, but it would not be inconsistent with 
the spirit of Sanskrit language to use it in all the 
three senses : {yujyate etaditi yogali,, yujyate dnem 
iJti yogafi, yujyate asminn iti yogah) A complaint, 
if any, can be only about the detailed and subtle 
precision with which this notion is analysed, not 
’ !about its vagueness. For supernatural power the term 

rddhi is used. But, of course, when concentration is 
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supposed to produce supernatural mystic powers^ 
then, by a metaphor, the former may be mentioned 
instead of the latter. The context will always indicate 
to the careful reader what is the meaning intended. 

Very far from being vulgar magic and thauma- 
turgy, the Buddhist teaching about Yoga contains 
the following philosophic construction which, in my 
opinion, the historian of philosophy can neither dis- 
regard nor fail to appreciate. 

Its fundamental idea consists in the fact that 
concentrated meditation induces a condition of quies- 
cence. The meditative man is the 'opposite of the 
active man. Life is then dissected inits active ele- 
ments {smhskdvm) with a view to be one after the 
other reduced to final quiescence and extinction. 

A personality (pudgala), in which other systems 
imagine the presence of a permanent spiritual principle, 
a soul {atmd), is in reality a bundle of elements or 
forces {samsMm-samuhu) and a stream of thought 
(santam). It contains nothing permanent or suba- 
tantial ; it is amtma. This means that, according 
to the general idea of radical pluralism, the spiritual 
part of an indiividual consists of separate elements 
{dharma), just as its physical frame consists of atoms^. 
Although separate, those elements are linked together 
by causal laws {het'u-pratyaya). Some of them 

* The theory of separate elements (dharma) is exposed in detaU 
by Prof. 0. Resenberg, ‘Problems of Buddhist Philosophy’ (now 
translated into German from Russian by his widow (Heideberg 
1924) and also by myself in my ‘Central Conception of Buddhism’ 
(London 1923). E.A.S;). 
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always appear simultaneously, they are satellites 
{sahahhu). Or they follow one another in consecutive- 
moments, they are then homogeneous (msyandu-phala) ; 
they constitute chains of moments {ksana-santana) . The 
law of causation is therefore called the law ofdepen- 
dently-together-origination (pratitya-sam-utpada). The 
* number of psychical elements (arup no-dharmaJj) at 

every given moment of an individual life is varia- 
ble. It may be very considerable, because undeve- 
loped; dormant faculties are also reckoned as 
actually present. This circumstance has even pro- 
voked gibes from the side of Sautrantikas in regard 
to the impossibility of an actual co-existence of so 
huge a quantity of separate elements at a single 
moment. However some of them are Gonstant, 
always present every moment, others appear only 
under certain conditions. Faculties of ten dilferent 
kinds^ are supposed always to be present. They 
are termed the general faculties (citta-mahd-bhumika). 
Among them we find the faculty of concentration 
samddhi or yoga. They are morally indifierent. 
To them are added either a certain number of faculties 
morally good, or a certain number of faculties morally 
bad. But not only do the elements which combine 
in one moment vary in number, they can vary also 

* Yaiomitra, ad. Ab. Ko^a 11. 40, computes that, if in the fiist 
moment 27 dliarmas are present, there will be 486 elements in 
‘ the sixth one, and so on, Ui atiavia-dravya {^Pt&nitidh) pratisnn- 


tanchiarlrah^ane bkavitnli. If these elements were resistent 
stuff, says Vasubandhu,, there would be not enough room for 
them in the whole universe. 



iii intensity {utkarsa). In a certain individual^," at a' 
certain time, a certain element may predominate,! 
while in another individual or at another time in 
the same individual another element may reach pro- 
minence®. - - ■ . , 

Among the constantly present elements, there 
are two exceedingly precious ones which, when: given 
the proper opportunity of full development become 
predominant and change the character of the indivi- 
dual and his moral value altogether. They are the 
{acuity of appreciative analysis (pmjm) and the faculty 
of concentrating our thoughts upon the single point 
to the exclusion of all other disturbing considerations 
and occurrences, it is just samddhi or yoga. These 
elements may be quite undeveloped and insignificant, 
Prajnd is then called matd, but it is the same, faculty. 
When fully developed it becomes transcendent wisdom 
iprajnd amald). Life in ordinary men is controlled 
by ignorance (avidyd) which is the reverse of prajnd, 
but not its mere absence. It is a separate element 
which can be and, in every ordinary man really is, 
present at the same time with his dormant, faculty 
of wisdom. But it is not a constant faculty; it can 
be suppressed (prah'nu) and thrown out of the men- 
tal stream altogether which then becomes purified 
-or saintly (drya). 

1 Of. the tables appended to my ‘Central Conception’ p. lOO. 

* We accordingly say “I remember”, “I wish”, but this does not 
mean that at the moment when I wish I do not think, or that in the 
moment when I remember I do not wish/ All miofl is regarded 
■■ •■consisting at every moment of an assemblage of • mental 
atoms, faculties (samsMra) elements (dharma). - -- - 
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■ Now, the xiioral kw or or moral 

education of inanldnd is conceived as a struggle within 
the stream (smitdna) between the good {hihla), the 
noble faculties of man and his bad (etfemk) defiling 
inclinations. Since the elements are ex hypothesi separate 
and momentary, they cannot really influence one 
» another. Nevertheless the presence of defiling ignor- 

ance and other disturbing qualities makes the whole 
stream impxire. All the elements are then impure, 
even the central element, bare cojisciousness, or pure 
sensation (vijMna), becomes affected (klista, sdsrava). 
A special law of causation {sarvatraga-hetu) is imagined 
to account for the fact that the elements of the stream 
are either all of them pure in the saint, or all impure 
(klista) in the ordinary man^. 

It is part of the system; it is also a deep belief 
in all Buddhist countries that the noble and sublime 
faculties will finally, in the long run, triumph. The 
defiling faculties (Mesa) are divided into two classes, 
so far as one class can be remedied by insight so to 
say, by reason, and the other by concentrated atten- 
tion only. The first are called drsU-lieya, the other 
bhdvam-heya^. It is of course a natural, and even 
ii trivial, fact that'some of our shortcomings and vices 
can be eradicated by knowledge, and otliers by con- 
centrated attention only. But the faculty of concen- 
tration, if fully developed, has a greater force®. It 

P 1 At. KoSa, II 54, 57 ; IV. 12. 

‘ 2 Ibid. 1. 40. 

® When samadhi has reached full development, it becomes the 


predominant element in the bundle pf elements (samk^rasamMa) 



then becomes a mystic power. It can stop life al- 
together. In the path of salvation, it is the last and 
most decisive step. It can also transfer the individual 
into a higher plane of existence. He is then reborn 
or transferred into the realm of ethereal ( .ccha, bka, 
smraY bodies, into the sphere of purified matter {rupu- 
dhdtu), or into the still higher regions of pure spirits 
{arup2-dkdtu). 

Here we forsake the ground of reality and enter 
into the worlds of the mystic. From this point of 
view, ■ existence is divided into three different spheres. 
The division is in reality bipartite, into the mystic 
worlds (samd-patti) and into the non-mystic ones, 
i.e. our gross worlds of carnal desire, (Mma-dhdtu). 
The latter includes the hells, earth and the lower hea- 
vens, where the gods are living and enjoying them- 
selves in a very human way. The position which is 
assigned to the gods in this sphere is very characteris- 
tic for the Buddhist as well as for the Jaina religions. 
These gods are not superior beings in a moral sense. 
For the sake of moral progress and salvation, the con- 
dition of man is preferable. Speaking technically, 
the gods of the Jcdma-dhdtu represent assemblages of 
elements of all the 18 categories {dhdtu). Not a 
single of them is brought to a standstill by yoga. 
They are full of passions and are superior to man by 

whicli make up an individual. Tlie single term samddM may 
then be used for this element together with its satellites, it then 
becomes synonymous with the individual or his 5 skandhas, 

cp. Ab. Kosabh ad VIII. 1. The same applies to the developed 
prajnd. 

« Cp. Ab. KoSabh, ad II. 12. 
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their power, but not by their conduct^. .;.The mystic, 
worlds are further divided into two classes, those irr 
which the denizens possess ethereal bodies and those- 
in which they have no physical frame. The faculty 
of concentration {scimddhi, yoga) has here attained’ 
predominance; it has become the central element;/ 
the others are their satellites. Imagination has built ' 

* up above the heavens of the carnai gods a series of inys- 
tic worlds. They correspond exactly to the degrees 
of trance which are gradually reached or supposed 
to be reached, by the mystic. The purely spiritual' 
realms (ampa-dhatu) are four. Their denizens are 
merged in contemplation {samdpatti) of some unique 

' idea, either the idea of the infinity of space, or of the 

infinity of thought, or of the void, or in a dreamy 
semi-conscious state. Their con<fition is nearly cata- . 
lepsy, a state where consciousness is quite arrested; 
The worlds of ethereal bodies are also four in number^ 

* exactly corresponding to the initial four degrees bf 
trance {dliydna) and are accordingly designated as 

* the worlds of the first, the second, the third and the, 

fourth, dhyclna. , 

Wkereas our material feme consists of elements of 18 kincis,,, 
four of them are in abeyance in the worlds of ethereal bodies. The 
sense-data of smell and taste and the corresponding two sets of; 
sensations do not exist. ' It is because these beings do not want any , 
hard food, no food which is taken piecemeal, cheyod and swallo\xed\ 
Their nutrition is spiritual. Here imagination evidently is founded 
upon the fact that the mystic, when deeply engaged in meditatiffl , 

1 The higher planes of these carnaigods, however, are morally pnrpi' 
than the lower ones ; they gradually approach to the still highpr 
■ moral standard of the worlds of, trance, op, A,h,-,Ko^a, III; 70.v 
S'-'i.b.‘Ko«a. 130, 111, 39.- •-■■■ , 
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forgets all about his meals. Therefore olfactory and gustatoiy 
■sense-data lose their raison d’etre. They are by the mystic power 
■of yoga extinct altogether. But the physical organs, the nose and 
the tongue remain, because, their absence would make the body 
ugly. All the bodies are beautiful, one is mutilated. Their faculties 
of sight and audition are un-limited ; they possess iivya-cakmli and 
divya-totram\ Their tactile sensations are the same as the charac- 
teristic agreeable feeling of bodily ease and lightness {prasrabdhi) 
which produces levitation in the mystic. Their movements are, 
therefore, extremely swift and dexterous. But the faculties of 
smelling and taste are absent altogether, because their food is im- 
material. They have no need for clothes,® they are born with a 
light ethereal coveting that lasts all their very long life through- 
Neither do they want any dwellings. Every new born finds a house 
provided for him by hirma, i.e. by nature. The phenomenon of 
sex is spiritualised. The bodies are without the members of phy- 
sical procreation. This does not make them mutilated. Gross 
sexual passion does not exist at all. But total indifference does 
neither exist. The feelings are delicate. The birth of a new being 
is quite free from all pain and filth. The new born child does not 
•come out of the matrix of a female, it is apparitional (wpapaduha). 
‘Those who happen to be nearest to the place of his birth are his 
parents®. No government,^ of course, is needed in such a com- 
munity, because there are no crimes, no gross passions. Total 
absence of passion would mean total absence of volitions, and this, 
■according to the Indian conceptions, would stop life altogether ; 
it would be Nirva.na. But all the feelings have a mild form. 
The feeling of hatred {pratigha) is totally absent. Other feelings 
are veiled indifference {nwrta-avydhrta)^. 

^ They have, as a monk in Mongoha expressed himself in a con- 
versation with me, telescopes and telephones. 

® Ah. Kosa, III. 70. 

® Ibid. III. 71. 

« Ibid. III. 98. 

® ‘A full account of the Buddhist heavens and their denizens is giv- 
en in Prof. H. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder (Bonn, 1920), 
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Tke ijtiia>giii.3'tioni of tlie mail who has drawn this 
picture, whether it be Buddha or another, seems to 
have been guided by the idea that manual work is 
the curse of humanity. Therefore a state is imagined 
where there is no need for it, because food, clothes 
and homes are naturally provided. The other debas- 
ing feature of mankind, the gross sexuality of love, 
is quite absent. Thus from the three incentives of 
human action on earth, wealth, love and duty [aTthci- 
.h&wa-dhoifnici) the last alone continues its unimpeded 
sway in the mystic world. However, there is no 
absolute equality between the denizens. There are 
lofty and ordinary characters. The quality of being 
a “worldling” {prthag-jana) can occasionally appear in 
these regions. At least some of the schools are quarrel- 
ling about this question^. The details of this picture 
have given rise to a great deal of controversy , and 
•even now we can come across Buddhist monks who 
will, with extraordinary vivacity, debate some of the 
moot points. 

The Abhidharma discusses the question whether 
in order to possess all supernatural forces existing in 
the mystic worlds it is a necessary condition to be 

p. 190 ff, but their conaeotioa with the degrees of absorptioa la 
yoga-meditation is mentioned only in regard to the 4 sampattis 
on p. 198. Cp. also B. C. Law, Heaven and Hell (Calontta 1925). 
The Vataputriyas explained the fact that person having reached 
in a higher world the condition of a Saint (arya) could sometimes 
nevertheless fall back into ordinary humanity and become again 
a common worlding, by the circumstance that some element of 
this common worldliness (pftkaajanatva) was left dormant in him, - 
it had not been quite eradicated at the time when he became a 
saint, cp. Ab. Ko^abh. I 40. 11 40. 
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Taom iii tliem' or wlietiifer it is possible to -possess them 
even while living here on earth, in the realm of gross 
bodies. We find the following answer^ :; 

There are beings living here on earth in the realm of grots 
bodies {kdim-dhatu), and there are others living in the first, second 
and higher worlds of ethereal bodies {prathama-dhydnadi). They are 
all possessors of a body, of a faculty of vision and of correspondmg 
visible objects. Is it a necessary rule, that body , sight and pbject 
should all belong to tbe same plane of existence or are such beings 
possible whose sight and objects are those of another world than 
their body ? We answer, that different combinations of each ele- 
ment are possible. , 

“If a being is bom on earth and he contemplates surrounding 
objects with his usual sense of vision all the three elements will 
belong to the same sphere. But if this very man will acquire 
that mystical power of vision, which is characteristic of the first 
world of trance, then the combination will change. The body and 
the surrounding objects will remain the same .as before, but the 
faculty of vision and the corresponding sensations will be those which 
are characteristic of the first world of trance. If, in addition to that, 
he will attain a degree of mystic concentration where all objects 
are changed, then the body remaining on earth, his faculty of visioh, 
his visual sensations and his external world will all be those of the 
mystic...... This being, still remaining in the plane of gross bodies,. 

may acquire the faculty of vision characteristic of the second and 
■higher worlds. Corresponding combinations will then arise which. 

can easily be imagined by the analogy of what has been stated 

Further if a denizen of the first mystic world would contemplate 
the surrounding objects with his own faculty of vision, then all the 
elements will belong to his own plane of existence. But if he will 
look down upon the plane of existence below him, then his body, 
Ms sight and his sensations will remain his own,’ though his objects 
will belong to another plane. The denizen of the first mystic world 

i Condensed from Ab, Kosabh pp. 88. 14-90-7 (B.B.XX); cp. M. 

de la V. P’s translation pp. 93. ff. ■ 
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acquire tlie sight-power. , characteristic of .the, second. uijstic',', 
w'orlch and so on. The corresponding, combinations may easily 
.’be imagined. 

there is a limitation. ' The ■ faculty, of. vision' cannot 
'be that of a lower -plane than ■the . body, fthere can be.- no ethereal 
bodies with a gross faculty of .visi'on)5--biit /there can.be a gross body 
■with a mystic power of 'vision. Ordinary men ' w-itli an ordinary 
'power of vision do not perceive the higher worlds, but the denizens 
of the higher worlds might perceive what is going on in the gross 
worlds, if they care to. The organ .of vision, connected with a. cer- 
tain body, can appertain either to its own plane of existence, -nr tO' 
■a* higher one, it can never descend to a lower plane. But the visible 
objects and visual sensations either belong to the same plane as the 
body or to a lower one, never to a higher one. The same refers 
to the faculty of audition. As to the faculties of touch, smell and 
taste, they always belong to the same plane of existence as that of 
their body. ...... ...... ,,i, 

■ These speculations help us to understand thf> 
Buddhist denial of personal identity. The separate 
elemepts combining in a personality may even be 
such as normally belong to different planes of exis- 
tence. Determined by actual observation these ele- 
ments, by an effort of imagination, are transferred to a 
higher plane where they continue to combine under 
changed circumstances according to the same laws of 
•evolution, elan vitol or ho/tfiui, which were settled by 
the analysis of actual facts. The work of philosophy 
here resembles a mathematical computation. Being 
.given a wrtain chapge in the axiom of existence, 
e,g. the necessity of food, clothing and homes being in 
abeyance, what will be the consequent changes in all 
■.the formulas of personal existence? .. .This ^ also 
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clearly seen out of the following discussion in thff 
AbMdliarmai. 

“It has been determined that 18 kinds {dhStu) of elements 
are cooperating in making up life in all the three spheres of existence . 

It is then asked how many cooperate in the whole worlds o ^oss 
bodies, how many in the worlds of ethereal bodies, and how 
many in the spiritual worlds. It is answered-18 m the fet, 
14 in the second and 3 in the last. All the 18 elements combme 
in creating life in the sphere of gross bodies. “They com me 
means that they are inseparable from it, they constitute this world. 
In the plane of ethereal bodies, the fragrant and savoury stufly 
as well as the corresponding sensations {mjmm) are excluded. 
They represent physical food {havall-kara-aMra). But etherea. 
bodies belong to beings who can live without such food ; they have 
no desire for it. The olfactory and gustatory sensations are thus, 
absent, because then- objects-that physical food which contams. 
the fragrant and savoury stuff— do not exist. 

“ Objection : But in this case neither the resistant stuff would: 
exist in these worlds, since it is also a part of the nutriment stuff t 

“Answer : That part of it alone exists which is not nutriment. 

Objection : The fragrant and the savoury stuffs are in the- 
same condition (a part of them is not nutriment) ? 

“Answer : The resistant stuff is necessary as a support for- 
the sense faculties, as a support for the bodies and as clothes for 
But for the fragrant and savoury stuffs there is no necessity, 
because there is no physical food. Therefore, since the mstinct- 
for such food is absent, neither do the correspondmg stuffs exist 
(i.e. they are not produced by karma). The case of the resistant, 
stuff is different. 

“Opinion of ^rilabha : If some body here (on earth) by coU' 
centrated meditation reaches ecstasy , he continues to see colours, - 

' 1 Condensed from Ab. Kosa. bh. pp. 52. 2-53.8 (B.B.XX). ep.. 

M. de la V, P.’s translation p. 54 ff. 

* Op. the tables in Central Conception, p. 97. ; 



to hear souncfe and Ms sense of touch is agreeably attectta oy wi.r, 
special tangible stuff wliich is produced simultaneously with the 
production in him of a high degree of levitation (pmrfffcdM), but 
odours and tastes are in abeyance. For this reason, when beings, 
are reborn in these worlds of trance, the first three sense data exist,, 
blit siE^lis aiici tastes' are absent. 

It is seen out of tHs passage that the conditions of 
life in the sphere of ethereal bodies are^ imagined by 
transferring personal mystic experiences into a separate 
plane of existence, 

A very interesting discussion then follows about 
that driving force of nature called harmi which, m 
this connection, corresponds to our conception o 
evolution, or elan vitciP-. 

It produces, according to a regular plan and answer- 
ing to necessities, all the varieties of life in the plane of 
gross bodies and miMatis mutandis in the imagmed 
T^latifis of existences constructed according to mystic 
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foiindaiiori' is AH 'the devices wMch ate 
¥;Qiployed for helping the mind to concentrate upon a 
' .single point ave more or less the same in all philosophic 
'systems. , There is .absolutely nothing Buddhistic in 
them\ The psychological fact of cpncentratioii which 
■is, at tho Bottom^.of them,. is a -very; simple one^. 
When ca,rried on systematically they induce special 
m,ystic states of mi-tid.. Patanjali ha.B given their, ex- 
planation according- to the principles' of Saiikhya 
■philosophy. .-.In Hinayana Buddhism, they are ex- 
plained in a' 'manner 'fitting the- system of radical plu- 
ralism, i.e. that theory of separate elements {dharma) 
which has been established with a view to their gradual 
extinction in Nirvana. Very characteristic for Bud- 


, ^ Fr. Heiler, op. cit. p. 47, following Prof. Rliys Da^dds, thinks 
that (brahmanical) yoga is predominantly p)]iysical and hypnotic, 

■ ' whereas the Buddhist method of meditation is intellectual and 
• > moral. I would not venture to endorse this opinion. In this 

respect the difference, if any, is negligible. Heiler .evidently 
overlooks, in his Buddhist fervour, the devotion to God {Uvara- 
franidhana) of the brahmanical Yogi. The process of moral 
purification of the latter is very vividly described by Prof. S. N. 
Dasgiipta, The Study of Patanjali, p. 142 if. (Calcutta, 1920) 

■ ..and his other works. 

®.The late Prof. 0. Eosenberg has himself practised some yoga- 
meditation m>a Zen Monastery in Japan. He used to compare 
. - the agreeable feeling of ease which he then experienced to the 
effect produced by music, especially when executed personally. 
-• ‘ • Attention is then fixed and a light feeling of ecstasy makes you 
forget all troubles of life. The warlike Samurai , before going to 
war used to go through a course of yoga-experiences in some 
Zen monastery, and4his had the most beneficial influence upon 
their moral condition ^ in strengthening their courage and endu- 
rance. 
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dhisiii is tlie system of heavens or paradises in wliich, 
at tlieir middle and highest stages, imaginary beings 
are lodged, who are also called gods, but are nothing 
but born mystics, beings in whom the condition of 
trance is a natm-al one. This distinguishes Buddhism 
from all other religions and philosophical systems^. 
It is also inseparable from the conception of the 
Hinayanist Nirvana, or the so-called Nirvana of 
the Bravakas. According to the teaching of some 
schools the highest cataleptic states of trance are 
■eternal (asaihskrta), i.e. they do not differ from 
Nirvana®. But, according to the majority of schools, 
Nirvana is beyond even that. It is tbe absolute limit 
of life, the extinction even of this kind of the thinnest 
vestige of consciousness which is still left in the 
highest of all imaginable worlds of cataleptic trance. 

III. MYSTIC INTUITION (YOGA-PEATYAKSA) 

Apart from the above described general function 
•of Yoga, there is another special kind of it, the subjec- 
tive counterpart of the first. It then appears as the 
mystic intuition of the true condition of the universe. 
'The Buddhist saint is supposed, in a moment of mystic 
illumination, suddenly to perceive the whole construc- 
tion, with its gross and mystic worlds, as vividly as 
if it were a direct sense perception. As a psycholo- 

1 It is interesting to note that the gods of Epicurus are also quies- 

cent, inactive and also possess etlieseal bodies of a special atomic 

structure. 

■ ® Op. Katha-vatthu, VI 4. The yogacaras likewise reckon catalepsy 

among tbe asamshfta elements. . .. 


gical process, it is equally taught in Hinayana and in 
Mahayana, but its content, the picture which reveals 
itself at this moment, is quite different in both systems. 
It corresponds to their theoretical parts, to the system 
of pluralism which is taught in Hinayana and to the 
monist view which is the central conception of 
Mahayana, as will be seen later on. For, although 
a sudden illumination, it does not come without pre- 
paration. The future saint has gone through a long 
course of moral training and he has carefully studied 
all the details of the philosophic construction, when 
in the moment of sudden illumination what he had 
before tried to understand only theoretically, comes 
up before him with the vivacity cf living reality. 
Beginning with this moment he is a saint, all his 
habits of thought are changed. He directly views the 
universe as an infinite continuity of single moments- 
in gradual evolution towards final extinction. In 
Mahayana, the Bodhisattva sees directly or feels in- 
wardly, quite another picture, corresponding to the^ 
theoretical teaching of that religion. The path to- 
wards salvation is therefore divided in a preliminary 
path of accumulating merit {sambhdra-mdrga), in a 
subsequent course of training {prayoga-margi) and 
in the path of illumination {drsti-mdrg7)\ The 

Mrs. C. Ehys Davids (Dhamma-sanga^i TransL, p. 256, n. 2) 
calls it a “mental awakening”, “intellectual conversion”, “a 
certain vantage-point for mind and heart from which the Promised 
Land of Nirvana was caught sight of, and the fact of impermanence 
■ 'first discerned”, Under” the fact of impermanence” the theory of 
the impermanent dharmm must be evidently understood. A 
poetical description of dfsti-marga, which is the same as srota-- 
apaUivJiala , is found in D. N. I. 76 ff. 
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lattei is momentaxy. It is technically called percep- 
tion of the four truths, such perception being the 
exclusive property of the saint (arya). Iherelore 
they are called the four truths of the Saint {aryasya 
mtyani). They express the general view that there 
is a phenomenal existence {duhhhd), its dri'/ing 
force {sdHYWido/y^^, there will be final extinction 
ijdrodM), and' there is a path towards it {77ulTga). 
In this general form the four truths are accepted 
by all Indian systems^. There is absolutely nothing 
Buddhistic in them. Their meaning changes accord- 
ing to the content which is put into them, according 
to what is understood under phenomenal life {duhhhay 
and under extinction {nirvana). Within the pale o 
Buddhism, these conceptions have, at a certain date, 
undergone a radical change. In early Buddhism they 
correspond to a pluralistic universe, in Mahayana to 
a monistic one®. 

In ffinayana, the process of illumination is des- 
cribed as a double moment, it consists in a moment 
of feeling and a moment of knowledge. The feeling 
is satisfaction (fednfo'-roci), after which in the next 
following moment comes intuition, the vision of the 
elements of existence {dharma-jnana) The intuition 


1 About the “four truths” iu Nyaya-Vaise§ika see below. 

^ It is samskdra-duhkhatd' or parindma-dku^khtd the counterpart 
of asamskrta=-nirodha, cp. Ab. Kosabh. VI. 3. This Hud of 
iulikha is much nearer to our ordinary conception of joy, than 
of suffering. 

® In Nyaya-Vaisegika the yogin perceives at that moment of illu- 
mination the atoms and all categories directly, cp. Trasa%., 
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refers at first to the surrounding gross world, and then, 
as is always the ease, it is transferred to the imagined 
worlds of trance (anvaya-jndna). Thus in sixteen 
consecutive moments^ the intuition of the future 
saint has run through the whole universe, its real and 
imaginary worlds, and has viewed them in the light 
of four stages of their evolution towards quiescence. 
The supreme moment of illumination is the central 
point of the teaching about the path to salvation. 
An enormous hterature. especially in Mahayana, is 
devoted to this conception of mystic intuition®. 

When in later times the study of Abhidharma 
has been superseded by the study of logic and episte- 
mology, the mystic perception of the saint has retained 
its place among the different categories of direct 
cognition which were then established. Direct cognit- 
tion was then defined as containing no synthetic 
thought {Jcalpanapodha). It was pure sensation 
which could apprehend an indefinite moment of sesna- 
tion only. The four truths, i.e. ontology, were at 
first studied and ascertained by sound logic {pra- 
manena viniscita) and then suddenly perceiTed as 
vividly as a grain of corn on the palm of the hand®. 

"^About the 16 moments cp. Ab. Kosa, VI. 18, 25 ff. and M. de 
la V. Vp. in his adition of Madhy. vi, p. 497 n. 4. 

* The text book for the stndy of this part of Mahayana is the Abhi- 
samayalahkara of Maitreya-Asanga, of which 21 Indian conimen- 
taries alone existed besides a huge indigenous Tibetan literature. 
Among the seat of the “yellow caps” the chief conunentary 
studied is the Lam-rim-ohen-po-by the great Tson-kh-pa, partly 
translated into Russian by G. Tsibikoff. ■ • ■ 

® Cp. NySya-bindu and tik3., p. 11 (B.B. VII). 
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The number of moments was then reduced to three^ 
In the Madhyainika system, where logic was denied 
altogether, the preparation consisted in a course of 
negative dialectic, after which the intuition of the 
transcendental truth springs up as an inward convic- 
tion {fraiyatnia-vedya)^. In both the philosophic 
systems which are represented in Buddhism— -the 
pluralism of the Hinayana and the monism of Ma- 
hayana — ^there is a course of preparation and medi- 
tation and a moment of sudden illumination^. 

If we now try to answer the question about the 
age and the history of this Buddhist doctrine of Yoga, 
we must, first of all wholly appreciate the fact that 
it is an inseparable, inherent part of the pluralistic 
universe of separate elements {dharma) gradually 
evolving towards extinction®. The possibility is 

^ Madliy. vL p., 493-11 

^According to H. Bergson (Be rintiiition piiilosopliiqiie) every 
great pKilosoplier lias once liad a vision of tlie univeivse to wliicli 
he then remains faitliful the rest of his life in a series of attempts 
to formulate it ever clearer and clearer. TJiis will then be the 
dfsli-mdrga of that philosopher. In the life of Kants it will be 
the time when after the year of literary activity and meditation, 
the central conception of the Critique of Pure Eeasori revealed 
itself to him and he then wrote, ^^das Jahr 69 gab mir grosses 
Licht,” The rest of his life was indeed spent in repeated attempts 
at a clear forimilation of that vision. The preceding study and 
meditation -vs'cre, so to say, his samhlidra and fmyogamdrga. 

® It has been supposed that the four dhyanas are of an earlier- 
date than the four samdjpattis^ cp. Heiier, op. cit, p. 43 if. The 
conception of ethereal existences in the Rupa. dhafcu as consisting 
of 14 dhdUiB only, because they did not want any physical food 
is evidently a rationalisation of the myth about the descent of 
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mot excluded, as we have stated elsewhere^, that 
the germ of this theory is older than Biiddha himself. 
In any case there is no historically aiithenticated 
Buddhism without this theory, without the mystic 
worlds and, its inherent part, the philosophic and 
moral aim: all sorcery and thaumaturgy, the Brah- 
manical sacrifices not excepted, were strongly condem- 
ned by Buddha. They were considered as one of 
the cardinal sins^. The details of the condition 
in the worlds of the mystic and the degrees of mystic 
concentration have always given opportunities to much 
scholastic controversy between the schools. We can 
safely assert that within the pale of Hinayana 
Buddhism there is no place for trivial sorcery^. 


man from one of the Buddhist mystic worlds where the denizens 
fed on samadhl^ cp. D. N. III. S4: ff. The full theory probably 
existed already at the time of the formation of the Pali Canon. 

^ Central Conception, p. 65 ff. 

^ Cp. the article on^Buddhist Magic in ERE where mysticism, magic 
and popular superstition are not suJSiciently distinguished. In 
the Brahma jalasutt a, I), N. L 9 ff., we have a long list of superst- 
itions and magical practices, all strongly condemned. 

® If every supernatural world or power, imagined by the , mys- 
tic is represented as magic, then of course Hinayana will be full 
of magic, but Christianity, especially that which believes in 
miracles, will neither escape a similar reproach. The rddhis 
and abhijnds should therefore, be more properly characterised 
as mystical imagined powers, with the proviso that ‘‘of the reality 
or unreality of the mystic^s world we know nothing” (E.Russ^H, 
External World, 1922, p. 20) Very interesting are the explana- 
tions, and a certain vindication, of the Buddhist supernatural 
cognitions and powers by Er. Heiler, op. cit. pL 33 ff. 
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The psychology of trance is indeed, a characteristic 
feature of many Indian systems, not of Buddhism alone. 
It appears almost inevitably in that part of every 
Indian system which is called “the path” (mdrga) 
in which the means of a transition out of the pheno- 
menal world into the Absolute are considered. With 
the exception of the orthodox Mimaiiisakas and the 
materialists, every system in this part, but not in 
others, contains a certain amount of mysticism. The. 
Jainas had their teaching about Yoga. Even the 
realistic and theistic Naiyayikas, when feeling it 
difficult to explain the transition into the Absolute, 
i.e., from samsdra into nirvana, have recourse not 
to God, but to Yoga^. However, just as the European 
mind is not altogether and always free from mysticism, 
so is the Indian mind not at all necessarily subject to 
it. Not to speak about numerous materialstic doctrines, 
the orthodox Mimaihsakas themselves held about 
Yoga an opinion which probably represents just what 
all of us, so far as we are not mystics, think about it, 
viz. that Yoga is sheer imagination, just as any other 
ordinary fantasticism®. Considering that the 
Mimamsakas are the oldest philosophical system 
in India whose roots go down into the Vedic age, 
we at once can measure the exact value of the “his- 
torical method” which finds it highly improbable that 
in India, at the time of Buddha, nothing but vulgar 
magic and thaumaturgy could exist. 

^ About the place Yoga occupies in the system of Nyaya VaMesika 
see below, 

* Of* 4l^kavirt., on pratyak^asutra, 32* ■ — 
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It is the common lot of every philosophy or 
religion to reach a point where further explanation; 
becomes impossible. A higher and mystical principle' 
is then invoked, because the usual methods have; 
failed to gi%’’e satisfaction. With Descartes and 
Leibnitz it is God, with many Indian systems, it is 
Yoga as a mystical power. An appeal to this power 
plays a considerable part in Buddhism, but not- 
otherwise. 

IV. BUDDHA’S BELIEF IN PEESONAL 
IMMOETALITY 

Additional arguments in favour of an unphilo- 
sophic primitive Buddhism are derived from 
the occurrence in the Pali Canon, of the word 
“immortal” among the epithets of Nirvana, the 
interpretation of the passages where Buddha is 
reported to have given no answer at all when ques- 
tioned about Nirvana, the occurrence in later htera- 
ture of the term reality (vastii) in connection with 
Nirvana. 

A short examination of the value of these- 
additional arguments will not be out of place. 

The practical as well as the theoretical part of 
Buddhism converge towards the idea of ah extinctiph' 
of all the active forces of hfe in the Absolute. Thib 
Absolute, Nirvana, accordingly receives in emotional 
passages an overwhelming mass of epitheta omavdia 
among which the term “place of mimortahty” occurs 
several times. But what is this immortality ? Is it 
the immortahty of Vedic times ? The blissful existehCP 


among tlie forefathers in heaven Or is this hypo- 
thetical immortality^ something like the paradise of 
Amitabha. 'I Or something like the paradise of later 
Visniiisin ‘t Kot the slightest indication* Because 
indeed the word occurs only as an epithet of Nirvana- - 
aiiiiihilatiom There is no deficiency, as we have 
seen, of paradises in the Buddhistic outlook. But 
Nirvana is beyond all imaginable spheres, it is the 
absolute limit. The words ''immortal place’^ simply 
means changeless, lifeless and deathless condition, for it 
is explained as meaning a place where there is neither 
birth (i.e. rebirth) nor death (i.e. mpeated death)^. 

^ M. <!o Ijj, V. ,P. evi(i(‘ntly tliinks that all religious developments 
start with an idea of a surviving immortai soul, a theory that 
has hooii exploded as far as Indian religions are concerned. Dr. 
Paul Tiixeii iti the Det Klg. Danskc Yidenskaberaes selska.b 
JIist“j>hil, Medtlleseer, II 5 Forestillin gen oni Bjaelen i Rigveda, 
has ])rovcd that such an idea is quite absent from the Rgveda. 
Ill the oldest Upanisads the surviving homunculus is represented 
as a congeries of 5 elements which dissolve at death and then a 
new eonibiuatiou of tlieni springs into being. It is not impo- 
ssible to see in them the forerunners of the Buddliist 5 skaiidhas. 
The idea of a soul, in our acceptation of the term, appears in the 
metrical Upa.:aisads and is contemporaneous witli tlie rise of 
Safikhya an,d Jainism, probably also with some khid of pre- 
Buddhistic Buddhism, cf. H. Jacobi, Gottesidee, p. 7 if. and my 
Central Conception, p. 65 ff. 

2 The epithet “place of immortality’^ is also used in connection 
with Nirvana in Brahmanioal systems which adopt a lifeless 
Nirvana, cf. Vatsyayana, (ed. Vizian) p. 30. It means a place 
where th(n‘e is no death, it does not mean a place where there 
is eternal life. It is likewise called a place where there is no birth, 
‘'najayaM, najlyati, na mlyati ti cmiakim ti vuceati'* (Comm. 
Khuddaka, p, 180) just as birth always means rebirth, death 
means reiterated death, cf. Oldeiigerg, Buddha, p. 46. 
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People enter paradise by being reborn in it, they 
disappear for ever in Nirvana by being extinct. 

BUDDHA AN AGNOSTIC ^ 
additional argument is drawn out of a 
new interpretation of very well-known passages in the 
Canon where Buddha is reported to have answered a 
series of metaphysical questions by sheer silence. 
It is literally an argument a silentio. Considering 
these questions more closely, we see that they are 
metaphysical questions, such as : is the world begin- 
ningless or has it a beginning, is it finite or infinite, 
what is the condition of the sahit after deatli, this ast 
question meaning, what is the nature of the Absolute. 
When these questions were addressed to Buddha on a 
certain occasion by a certain interlocutor, it has once 
happened that either no answer at all was forthcoming, 
or it was declared that the questions were futile. 
Scholars, Indian and European, ancient and modern, 
did not find much difficulty in harmonizing this 
occasional “agnosticism” with the main lines of the 
teachings of the Pali Canon. So scholars went all the 
length of comparing these reserved questions with a 
series of topics declared insoluble in modern critical 
philosophy. There is indeed some similarity^. 

However M. de la Vallee Poussin explains Buddha's 
silence by his incapacity in the philosoj)hical field. 

^ They are quostious which. “ human reason in its natural progress 
must necessarily encounter”, (Kant, Critique of Pure Eeason, 
transl. by Max Muller, p. 340) Sp. 0. Franke, Kant u. die altin- 
dische Philosophie, in “Zur Erinnenmg an Emanuel Kant” 
(Halle, 1904), p. 137-8., 


He did not Icnow wliat to answer Ho was prepared 
to answer the question of the esistonce of an eternal 
soul in the affirmative if his interlocutor preferred so, 
if not, he did not mind deirying it (p. 119). This is 
coniirmed by a reference to Knmarilabha who is 
quoted by Vasubandhu in the course of a very long 
discussion about the cardinal tenet of all Buddhists, 
the “personalists” (pudgalavudins) not excluded, i.e. 
the non-existence of a substantial soul. This tenet is 
discussed here in a masterly way with perfect clearness 
and every jrossible detail^. Buddha denies an eternal 
soul as against the eternalist, hut maintains moral 
responsibility as against the materialist. Both 
extremes are declared to be follies against which 
the doctrine of Buddha is directed. He has sought 
and found a “middle path” which evades the dan- 
gers of both extremes. How then could such a 
categorical denial and emphatic protest against two 
extremes be turned into a connivance in them ? 
This is as much a riddle as the conversion of 
the Pali Canon into a manual of thaumaturgy. It 
would be interesting to know when did Buddha “teach 
to some persons the existence of self” (p. 119), i.e., 
a full blown atmavada or satkayadrsti ? 

In many systems, ancient and modern, eastern 
and western, the reality in itself, the pith of reality, 
is declared to be something incognisable. It is, 

^ The SiMue explaBation is given by B. Keith, op. cib., p. 63 
* Translated by M. de la V. P. in the 1st volume of his Abhi- 
dharmako.ia. pp. 128 if. and by me in the Bullotin de I’Aoade- 
mie des Sciences de Russie, 1919, pp. 823 ff. 
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therefore, quite uatuial to find in the sflfro 
where the style of popular discourses is 
device of impressing upon the audience the mystio- 
eharaoter of the Absolute by silence. The Mahayam 
sans do not tarry in characterising it as unspi^- 
able” “unknowable”, “undefinable” etc. A long dis 
cussion about the essence of the absolute is given m the 
Vi„nmrli-smra. The question is tackled from 
different sides, and when Vimalakirti is at length asked 
to summarise, he remains silent, whereupon Bodhisat- 
tva Manjusri exclaims, “WeU done, well done, non-du- 
ality is truly above words !”.» 

Nor is this feature limited to Buddhist literature. 
The ‘Vedantins resorted to the same device when 
wishing to bring home the transcendental character ol 
their cdmia-braMm. Saiikara reports a case when 
the question about the essence of Bralma was reiterated 
three times without eliciting any answer.* At last, 
when it was asked, “Why don’t you answer ? the 
reply was, “I do aBSwer (sc. by silence), but yon do 
not understand me”. Is it permissible to draw the 
conclusion that Vimalakirti and those men to whom 
Sankaracarya refers had themselves no reasoned 
opinion about the Absolute or that they were quite 
indifferent and prepared to answer just as the ques- 
tioner preferred, in th^ffir mative or in the negative 

1 CfTSuzukr^Ialia’yS'^®'’ P- 

* Aa. y. s. III. 2 . 17 r it A- 

3 Vasiitandhu (c6b. Kola. V 22) reports tbafc it was a rule ot dia- 
lectics at the time of Buddha to answer by silence these ques- 
tions which were wrongly formulated, e.g., aU questions regarding 
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VI. THE POSITION OP THE LATER SCHOOLS 
OP THE HINATANA 

M. de la Vallee Poussin insists that in order to 
•escape obscurity we must construct au outline (“un 
schema d'ensemble) of the history of Buddhism, 
that this outline must harmonize with the general 
conception we have about the history of ancient 
India^, and that questions of detail become at once 
settled, if they find their place in this historical 
outline (p. XX). This scheme seenrs to he the following 
■one. There was in the beginning a simple faith in soul 
and immortality and a primitive teaching of an 
indefinite character, mainly of obscure magic. After 
that a mixed period supervened when this simple 
creed was contaminated with confused ideology, and 
this allows us to ask the question whether Buddhism 
.at that period was not agnosis. At last Buddhism 
received a superstructure of inane scholasticism and 
we have a scholastic period in Buddhism, just as we 
have one in mediaeval Europe. 

Primitive faith, a period of agnosticism and a 
period of scholasticism, — w'e at once see wherefrom 

the properties of non-existing thing, Frof. H. Olden berg rightly 
mnarks on anotlier occasion, U|.fanisaden p. 133 ‘‘Die eigensfce 
Sprache dieser Mystik, wie aller Mystik, ist Sciiweigen/’ 

This general conception of the history of India is apparently 
mentioned as implying the opinion of the author about the social 
milieu (p. 107) in which nothing but obscure magic could possibly 
originate, an opinion fully shared by Prof, Keith. It would be 
interesting to know the opinion of both these authoiB about the 
milieu in which the grammar of Panini, this one of the greatest 
productions of the human mind, originated ! 


tte sclieme is borrowed. It is an attempt to construct 
tlxe History of Buddhism on parallel lines with the- 
history of the Western Church. 

What the primitive faith and the supposed agnos- 
ticism represent we have already seen. 

Nov? wdiat is scholasticism? It is either (1) 
philosophy in the service of religion or (2) excessive 
subtlety and artificiality in philosophical constructions. 
Buddhism, early or canonic, is contrasted with 
Buddhism later or scholastic (p. 46)^ This leads to 
the supposition that the school, e.g. of the Vaibhasikas 
represented in its teaching something substantially 
different from the early canonical schools. But, as a 
matter of fact, the Vaibhasikas are only the conti- 
nuators of one of the oldest schools, the Sarvastivadins. 
They derive then name from the title of a huge 
commentary upon the canonical ■works of this school, 
and follow in philosophy generally the same lines 
as did the original school. Quite different is the 
position of the second school, the Sautrantikas. It is- 
really a new school, a precursor or contemporary of 
that momentous change which splits the history of 
Buddhism into two quite distinct periods. It is, 
therefore, preferable to keep to the broad lines of the 
old division of Buddhism into early or Hinayana and 
later or the Mahayana, and to admit the existence of a 
transitional school in the Sautrantikas. ^ 

1 But on p. 128 M. de la Vaiiee Poussin mentions tJie “nihilist 
scholasticism” as tho scholasticism of the canon. 

® Another transitional school between Hinayana and Mahayana 
is the so called Satya-siddhi school of Harivarman known only 
from Chinese sources, cf. Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhist 
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We readily think that there was a considerable 
jvrowth of scdiolsticisin in early Rndflhisin, but it is 
stholaatieisni in the second sense. .Since the simple 
faith in imniorfality never existed, it is iinpossiblo to 
speak of its being blurred or contaminated l)y scholas- 
ticism. hiirly Buddhism started from a sound philo- 
so]ihk‘al idea of ultimate realities (dharmuf^). Some 
ot^ theso^ clenumfcs are highly artificial constructions, 
iiiarly J>uddhi,sts and their continuat.ois, tlic Vaihha 
sikas, ha\o paid a heirVy tribute to that innato 
leudency ul Iho human mind to inhr <lilTor(mce of 
things from a difference of woirls. The .Sautrantilcas 
most decidedly' opposed this tendency, they sharply 
distinguished nominal realities {prajhapli at) from ulti- 
mate data. They' accordingly mercilessly'' cut down 
the lists of elements adopted in the schools of early 
Buddhism and by the Vaibhasikas. They thus reduced 
them exclusively to a list comprising sense data and 
the primitive data of mind. It is, therefore, quite 
wrong to throw them into the same bag with the 
\ aibhasikas. They are, if anything, anti-scholastic. 
Their j’ole may’' be usefully compared with that of 
Occam s Razor in European philosophy. They even 
can be more properly called a critical school, a name 
which their coirtinuators, the yogacara-Sautrantika 
school, lull}' deserves. But the,se already belong to 
the Mahayana. If we roughly assign the beginning 
of Mahayana to the I century A.D. and the decline of 
Hinayana in the North to the V century, we shall have 


Thought, ]). 172 ff. (Calcutta, 1912), 0. Kosenberg, Problems, 
p. 274. 
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about five hundred years when both these tendencies 
kept the field. Tlie Santrantikas apparently began 
by taking an intermediate position between the 
extreme Mahayanists^ and the “school men '. Then 
-the battle that raged during 500 years was inclining 
to its end, they coalesced with the Mahay anists who 
had won the battle and formed with them the hylirid 
school of Yogacara-Sautrantika. Among the ultimate 
realities of the earlier lists wliich were declared by the 
new movement, i.e. by both the Mahayanists and 
the Sautiuntikas, to be nominal we find Mrvana 
(mrodha). 

It was kno\\ n long ago that the Vaibhasika and the 
Sautrantika schools were engaged in a dispute regarding 
the nature of Nirvana. The first maintained that it 
was something real (vas'n), the second objected that it 
w-as nothing real by itself, that it was merely the 
cessation of all personal life. The exact meaning of 
this issue could, of course, be fully appreciated only if 
the complicated arguments of both contending schools 
would have been known. Our information about the 
Vaibhasikas is much more ample now, and we can 
represent in detail the argumentation which led to the 
tenet of Nirvana as a reality. About the other school, 
the Santrantikas, our information is still indirect. 

1 This Vasubandhu Mmself hints, cf. my Soul Theory, p. 852 and 
M. (1e la V. jj.’s transl. IX p.273. Vasuhandhu wlio liitnself favoiuf'd 
this school, as well as his pupil and continuator Dignaga, are 
already Mahayanists and have partly adopted VijSanavada 
views. They call themselves Vijnanvadins altliough in the 
cardinal point of absolute reality they partly adhere to the Ba.utra- 
ntika view (cf. Nyayabindutikatipp. ed. B. B. p. 19). 



I'lie works of the early Sautraiitikas. KtunSralabha, 
Srflabha, Mahabhandanta, Vasumitra and others are 
still inaccessible. Vasubandhn can be taken us the 
exponent of the late^st phase of this school, when it was 
about to coalesce with the Mahayanists. Hx)wever, 
enough is known to allow a definite conclusion about 
their supposed ‘*'deniai” of Nirvana and the meaning of 
their answer to the Vaibhasikas. 

]\I. de la Vallee Poussin thinks that his hypothesis 
about a pre-cauonic Buddhism, consisting of a simple 
faith in immortality and yoga la'actices. as well as his 
interpretation of the passages w'here Buddha is 
reported to have answered some metajdiysical questions 
by silence — that both these hypotheses are fully 
borne out by the position which the later schools take 
regarding Nirvana (p. 132). When it is called a 
■‘reality” he declares it to be a confirmation of the 
existence (some 500 years ago) of that simple faith' 
in immortality which, by a similaj' method, he has 
discovered in early Buddhism. We find in his book 
(pp. 136-148) many interesting details about the 
battle that raged between the two schools in the 
V century A.D., but unfortunately the meaning of the 
controversy has entirely escaped his attention, since 
it is emctly the reverse of what he assumes it to be. 
The Vaibhasikas did not maintain that Nirvana was a 
kind of paradise, but that the annihilation of all life 
{nirodha), the essence of Nirva na was a reality {nirodha 
-satyd: vastii), i.e. a materialistic lifeless reality. The 
Sautrantikas, on the other hand, admit the existence 
of Buddha’s Cosmical Body {dharmakdyo), i.e. they 
adhere to the MahaySna conception which consists 



in identifying Nirvana "with the living world itesll 
Therefore, just as the Mahayanists, they deny the 
reality of Nirvana as a separate element which 
transcends the living world. It is a denial of 
the reality of that materialistic kind of anniliilation 
which was favoured by the Vaibhasikas. 

VII. THE DOUBLE CHAEACTIE OF THE 
ABSOLUTE 

With regard to Nirvana the Absolute, Indian 
philosophy, just as, in a broader sense, the philosophy 
of mankind, is divided between two diametrically 
opposed solutions. The absolute end is cither eternal 
death, or it is eternal life.^ The first is materialism, 
the second some kind of idealism. Both theories are 
represented in India, in Buddhism as well as in 
Brahmanism. The theory of eternal death is represen' 
ted, on the Buddhism side, by early Buddhism and 
the Vaibhasikas, on the Brahmanical side, as will be 
seen later on, by the early Nyaya-Vaisesika. The 
theory of eternal life is represented in the Buddhist 
side by the Mahayana and its precursors, on the 
Brahmanical side by the Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga and 
the later Naiyayikas. Nirvana is a reality {dhurma, 
vOfStu) in the sense of a materialistic, lifeless {yasmin 

1 I find in modem popular works attaining to biology the con- 
ception of a lifeless Nirvana and the term itself applied to des- 
cribe that condition of the universe which will obtain when all 
energies will be exhaustt^d (entropy). There is assumed a biolo- 
gical “Lusttriob” and a “Todesta-ieb”, the first would correspond 
to lieyopddeya-hanopaddna, the second to sarvam hey am or 
sarvam dufikham op. Sigm. Freud, Jenseits des Lustprincii>« 
(Yienna 1925), pp. 52, 80. 
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sati celaso vimohmli, acelanah)^ reality in the 
majority of the schools of early Buddhism and in tlie 
Viiibliasika school. They are also atheists and treat 
their Buddha as essentially hmnau.^ 8iuh reality is 
denied by all those schools which adhere to the con- 
ception of a divine Buddha, i.e. by the Maluiyanists 
and their precursors in the Hinayana. 'Die conce])tion 
of Boddlia’s Cosinical Body {dharma-lxli/a) is shared by 
all the schools of Mahayana and by the intermediate 
school of the Sautrantikas. According to the modem 
Mongol’s way of expressing it, in Hinayana the supremo 
Buddha {burhan-hagshi) has no body, in the Mahayana 
and with the Sautrantikas he has a Body, and a better 
one (than before becoming Bnddha), a glorious, 
all-embracing Body. 

As regards the reality or ideality of Nirvana the 
relative position of the contending schools may he 
roughly represented in the following schematic way • 

Vaibhasika and early schools — both samsara and 
nirvana real. 

Madhyamika — both sarhsara and nirvana unreal 
(sc. separately unreal). 

Sautrantika — samsara real, nirvana um'eal (sc. 
separately unreal. Yogacara or Vijnauavada— saihsara 
unreal, nirvana real). The . meaning of this scheme 
will emerge from the arguments advanced by each 
of the schools. 

” Op. Madliy. vi p. .52.). 9. cp. transl. in tlio Appendix. 

* This, of course, does not. mean that exceptional, .supernatural 
powers were not ascribed to Mm, but be belonged to the manu- 
syaloka. 
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VIII. THE VAIBHA^IKAS 
xis mentioned above, they are the continnators of 
the early school of the Sarvastivadins and may be 
here treated as the representatives of early Buddhism 
in general. Their tenets which concern us at this 
place are the following ones. Existence is of a 
double kind, either transient and phenomenal, or 
eternal and absolute. Both parts are then analysed 
into their elements, classified as elements of matter, 
mind and forces for the plienomenal part, and as 
space and Nirvana for the eternal one. The elements 
of phenomenal life are divided into past, present and 
future, and are all conceived as realities; tlie past 
and the futme ones are as real as the present ones. 
This leads to the construction of two sets of elements, 
the one representing their everlasting nature {clhanna- 
svabhfim), the other their momentary manifestation 
in actual life dJiarma lahsana)^ It is clear that this 
theory brings the Sarvastivadin very near to the 
Saiikhya system which assumes an eternal matter 
and its momentarv manifestations^. Therefore, 
students are specially warned not to confound both 
doctrines, and not to overlook their difference.^ 

^ This tiieory of the double set of elements is very clearly analysed 
by 0, Eoseuberg in his Problems, cf. IX and XVIIL Had 
M. d(‘ hi V. P. devoted to this book all the attention it deserves 
lie never would hav(i maintamed that the Nirvana- of the Vai-^ 
bhasikas is a paradise. Judging by his sweeping and unfair re- 
mark on p. XXI lie has entirely misunderstood this remarkable 
book. 

- Cf. Ab. Kosa, V 25, and my Central Conception p. 89. 

When ].)ressed to give details about this lifeless condition of 
iihama-scahluwa the Vaibhasikas confess their ignorance, ibid^ 
p. 75 and 90. 


Wlien all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, 
remains tlie lifeless residue. It is impersonal, eternal 
death, and it is a separate element, a reality, the 
reality of the elements in their lifeless condition. 
This reality is very similar to the reality of the Saii- 
khya’s undifferentiated matter {prahrti), it is eternal, 
a.bsolute death^ The Sankliyas were dualists, 
and admitted besides eternal matter eternal 
souls, but the latter, as is well known, the Bud- 
dhists very energetically denied. Oandrakirti 
refers to the Vaibhasika view in the following way. 
“If Nirvana is a reality per se {hhrloa), it cannot be a 
simple extinction. Of course, it has been declared 
that consciousness is extinct {vimoksa) in nirvana, 
just as a light becomes extinct (when fuel is exhausted,) 
but for us extinct life is not an entity (bhxva)” To 
this (the Vaibhasikas) answer “You must not imder- 
stand nirvana to be the extinction of passion (and of 
life), but you must say that the entity {dliarma) 
called nirvana is the thing in which passion and life 
are extinct. The extinction of light is a mere example, 
and it must be interpreted as pointing to that (inani- 
mate) thing which remains when consciousnes is 
extinct”. 2 

We need not insist that the school was atheistic 
and genuinely denied the reality of a substantial 
soul, whereas the Mahasamghikas, Vatsiputrlyas, 

1 Or sometluag quite undefiuahlo, nihsattmattam nihsadascd 
nirasad avyaktam alingam pradhamm, Y. S. Vyasa 11 19. 

® Yasmin sati cetaso vimoJcso {^^nirodho) bhamti, ibid. 525. 
9., op. translation in the Append. : 
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Bautrantikas and Mahayanists denied it one way 
and admitted it in another. The state of Nirvana, as 
imagined by the Vaibhasikas, affords some points of 
similarity with that state of the i niverse which 
modern science imagines will exist when all energies 
will be worked out, they will exist, since energy itself 
(se. dhcmna-sinbMva) is eternal, but they will not 
work. A condition in which all energies are extinct 
cannot be spiritual.^ 

Of course simple materialism goes under the 
name of ttcehedavdda, against which Buddha is reported 
to have made an emphatic protest. But simple 
materialism in India, as elsewhere, is nirvana at every 
death {dehochhedomoksah).^ Avithout retribution for 
one’s deeds in future life. The complicated system 
of Avorlds imagined by Buddha, through which the 
elements composing individual existences are gradually, 
one after the other, reduced to a state of quiescence and 
extinction, until in final nirvana all are extinct — is 
nothing but the realisation of the moral law. The 
worlds are “produced” by karma, which corresponds 
to a conception of evolution going on under the 
influence of an accumulation of moral merit. ^ Simple 
materialism leaves no room for the working of this 

^ European mystics, of course, put all the variety of the Indiau 
speculations about Nirvapa into the same bag and declare that 
negative for our reason, it is emotionally very positive indeed,, 
“dem Gefuhl nach ein Positivum starkster Porm”, cf. Heiler, 
op. eit. p. 41, follomng R. Otto, Das Heilige. 

® Sarvadarl., p. 3 (B. Ind.). 

® Cp. 0. Roaonberg, Problems XVI. 
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law. But neither does, according to Buddha, an 
eternal spiritual principle leave room for it. The 
moral law conduces through a very long process of 
evolution the living world into a state of final quies- 
cence where there is no life, hut something lifeless, 
inanimate.^ In this sense, the Vaihhiisika outlook 
resembles the inaterialisni of modern science.^ 

IX. THE BAXJTRlNTTKAS 

TJiis school, as mentioned .above, had quite 
diflerent tendencies. They denied that the past and 
future elements really existed in the same sense as the 
present ones did. They took much more natural 
view. The past is what did exist, and the future is 
what win exist after not having existed. They conse- 
quently rejected the double set of elements, the eter- 
nal essence and the manifestations, and admitted the 

1 All the reforoiices aclduco J by M. de ia V. P. from Saughabhadra 
and All., Kosa, II, 55 only .assert that nirvana, according to the 
Vaibhusikiis, was a mstu, but not that it was living or spiritual. 
^ Prof. M. Anesaki, Nichiren (Cambridge, 1916) j). 137 £f. evidently 
alludes to the Vaibh.isikas when asserting that Buddhism in- 
cdudes a materialistic school, or a scliool which its opponents 
eharacterised as mateialistic. As a curiosity it may be added 
that when the educational authorities of the newly founded 
republic of Buriats in Transbaikalia sfaarted an antireligious 
propaganda, they first of all assailed the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion in its popular form and insisted on the fact that modern 
science favours a materialistic view of the uuiverse. The Bu- 
ddhist monks, who are Mahayanists, retorted in a pamphlet 
in which they developed the view that materialism is not un- 
known to them, since the Vaibhasikas maintained that after 
NirvSpa, every life ceases for ever. 
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reality of these manifestations alone. Nirvana was 
the absolute end of the manifestations, the end of 
passion and life (klesa-jdnntanor hsayah), without 
any counterpart. It decidedly insisted upon the 
fact that nirva na means only the end of the process of 
life, without any lifeless substance ((^Aornta) as the 
residue or the substratum in which life has been 
extinguished. Nirvana thus loses its materialistic 
character. The denial of the Sautrantikas is no denial 
of Nirvana in general, not a denial of an idealistic 
absolute. There is no Buddhism possible without 
Nirvana, since without Nirvana means without a 
Buddha. But the Sautrantikas denied the material- 
istic Nirvana, just as all the Mahayanists did. 

The original works of the Sautrantika school, 
as mentioned above, are not yet accessible. The school 
probably contained a great variety of philosophical 
constructions. The later Sautrantikas coalesced with 
the Mahayanists and formed the hybrid schools of the 
Sautrantika-Yogacara and Madhyamika-Sautrantikas.^ 
This fact alone proves that on the vital questions of 
Nirvana and Buddha they closely adhered to later 
Buddhism and can be characterised as a transitional 
school. From Tibetan sources'^ we know that they 
admitted the doctrine of dhanmMya, i.e., of a divine 
Buddha, and this solves the question, because this 
dogma is the common characteristic of all the schools 
of the Mahayana. They differed from the latter in 
that they admitted the reality of the phenomenal 

^ Wassilief, BuddMsm, pp. 321 ff. 

* Ibid. p. 286. 
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world which with them included only sense -data, 
consciousness and volition. The momentary flashes 
to which these entities were reduced were never- 
theless conceived as real, not illusions, and their 
total extinction in Nirvana w^as maintained. They 
neither admitted the monistic spiritual principle 
{dlaya-vijndna) of the idealistic Mahayanists, 
nor the principle of relativity {mnyavildu) of the 
Madhyamikas. What their line of argument was 
we know from the work of Vasumitra upon the early 
schools^. The author was himself a Sautrantika 
and closes his work with an enumeration of their 
principal tenets, such tenets that were shared 
by all the adherents of the school. We find here 
(under No. 3) their tenet that there are two kinds of 
elements (skandhas). Besides those which are subject 
to total extinction at the time of Nirvana, there is a 
subtle consciousness which survives after Nirvana 
and of which the former are but a manifestation®. 
We have here the germ of the dlaya-vijndna of the 
Yogacaras. If later on the Sautrantikas objected to 
this tenet, they probably did it only because, in the 
Yogacara system, it involved the illusory character of 
the external world, whereas the Sautrantikas stuck 
to its reality. Most probably they were in this point 
only the continuators of the Mahasamghikas, i.e. 

^ Samaja-bheda-iiparacana-cakra, transL for the first time by 
Wassilief in kis BaddMsm. A new Englisli translation with co- 
pious and very instructive notes by J. Masada appeared in Asia 
Major, IL 1 pp. 1-78. 

^ This is also known from Tibetan sources, of. Wassilief 
op. cit. p. 273. 
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they adhered to that tendency which at an early date 
manifested itself among the schools of the Hinayana 
and represented a protest against the treatment of 
Buddha as essentially human and against the theory 
of his total disappearance in a materialistic Nirvana. 
Since every school of the Mahayana interpreted 
dharmakdya according to their own ideas in philo- 
sophy, the Sautrantikas likewise interpreted it as a 
personification of their subtle consciousness^. 

X. THE YOGACARAS 

This was an idealisic school founded by Aryasanga 
in the IV-V Century A.D. 

Idealistic views (vijndna-vdda) have appeared in 
the history of Buddhistic philosophy several times 
and at different places. We have, first of all, cano- 

1 It thus appears that Prof. H.Kern, Manual, p. 123, was right in 
maintaining that ‘'among old sects the Mahasamghikas enter- 
tained views agreeing with the Mahayana’’. It is also clear 
that the Vatsiputriyas (Yajjiputtakas) established their pud- 
galavdda with no other aim than that of supporting the doctrine 
of a supernatural, surviving Buddha from the philosophical side. 
Indirectly this proves how philosophic the genuine primitive 
Buddha must have been. The very character of the argument of 
the Vatsiputriyas in favour of the pudgala is suggestive. It 
was neither a di^arma— this they could not maintain, so fresh was 
its categorical denial by the Master in memory— but neither 
was it something different from a dharma. It was already in- 
expressible at that time. Had not the denial of the dtmd been 
so categorical, the Vatsiputriyas would have certainly invented 
another, and not so twisted an argument in support of their 
belief in a supernatural Buddha. Cf. Ab. Ko^a, IX and my Soul 
Theory, p. 830. 
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w Iiwhhdv(xtdrasMT<i otliers, 

wMcli are written in imitation of the Upanisads, 
in a style intentionally averse to precision^. And 
then we have the three systems of A^raghosa, 

Aryasahgaand Dignaga. As Mahayanists, they are 

all monists and believers in the Cosmical Body of 
the Buddha. But in the process of realisation ol this 
unique substance they all admit the existence of one 
initial or store consciousness dlaya-vijndm in addition 
to ^ that indefinite^ consciousness (cit{a = manas== 

.^^^^jjj^tted in the Hinayana^^ 

' iafikSvatara, 

diflereat opinions about Nirvana are mentioned. The first evi- 
enty alludes to tbe opinion of the Hlnayaiiists and the last 
oofcs like the opinions of the Yogacaras. AH are rejected on 
the score that Nirvaija is undefinable. It is the Madhyamika 
view. But the majority of the solutions there mentioned evi- 
dently never existed, and those that existed are so formulated 
that it IS difficult to recognise them. It is a fanciful literary 
composition. Aryadeva’s comment transl. by G. Tucci, T’oung 

PaoXXV, p. 16 ff., looks like forgery by some incompetent 
be Tibetan Bstaii-bgyur, as already noticed by Wassilief, is 
also full of forged tracts ascribed to A^vaghosa, Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva. The last solution, p. 181, 1. 15, ff., which in the 
sutra is evidently mentioned ponr la bmne boucke is not to he 
c iscovered at all in the enumeration of the comment- It has 
not escaped the perspicacity of B. Burnonf, Introduction. 

(2) p. 462, that this last solution, although seemingly rejected, 
was the one favoured by the author. I find no mention of 1. 

^ "foul’s translation and comment in the article of G. Tucci. 
bat vij%%na-shandha is nothing else than nkmlalpalam jmam 
and $amjm skandha nothing else than savikcdpakam jMmm 
as stated in my Central Conceptioa, p. 18-19, is now corroborated 
by Udayana, Parisnddbi, p, 2IS-14 T ) 


tliey all deny the reality of the external world. They 
thus reduce all the elements (dharma) of Hinayaua 
to modes of one single conscious principle. A^vghosa’s. 
system^ is in all essential points the same as the 
Madhyamika’s, but it accepts the theory of an “All- 
conserving mind” (ulaya-vijndna), as a stage in the 
evolution of “Suchness” (tathatd) in which consci- 
ousness is awakened”^,. 

The Yogacara school is divided into the ancient 
one, or the followers of Aryasahga, and the new one, or- 
the followers of Dignaga. The first^ established their- 
idealistic views on a new interpretation of the old 
Abhidharma. Aryasahga himself composed a Maha- 
yanistic Abhidharma,^ where the number of elements. 
(dharma) is increased from 75 to 100. The dlaya- 
vijnma is here a new element, a store-house, a real 
granary, where the seeds (bUja) of all future ideas and 
the traces of all past deeds are stored up. However, 
it is not the Absolute. It belongs to the phenomenal 

1 Whether this Asvaglrosa, a Mahayanist, is the sarae as the author- 
of Buddhacarita has been doubted. About this system cp. Suzuki,. 
Discourse on the Awakening of the Faith (Chicago, 1900) and 
Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, p. 252 ff, 
(Calcutta, 1912). 

* Suzuki, Op. cit. p. 161. 

A clear exposition of Aryasanga’s system is to be found in the- 
■Triihsika of Vasubandhu with a comment by Sthiramati, ed. by 
Sylvain Levi (Paris 1926). Cp. Yamakami Sogen, op. cit. 210 ffl 
Cp, B. Keith, Buddhist Phil., p. 242 ff. where all the literature is 
indicated. A still earlier (third) school of that name is mentioned, 
cf. Wossilief, Dharmata, p. 76. 

^ Abbidharma-samnccaya, B§tan- hgyur, Mdo, vol. 32. 



part of existence because all the results {vipdkay of 
.karma are there stored up. This store-coTisciousneas 
in this system occupies a position analogous to the 
primitive matter {pradhdna)^ of the Saiikhya school. 
All individual objects and ideas are regarded as its 
modifications (parindma) by the Sainkhya. The 
Yogacaras likewise regard all separate idea® as modifi- 
cations of their store-consciousness. 'This represents a 
disguised return from the theory of a stream of thought 
to the doctrine of a substantial souP. In the stream 
of thought, every preceding moment of the conscious- 
ness is the cause of the next following one. This 
relation called samanantara-pratyaya is now replaced 
by the relation of the store consciousness (dlaya) to 
iits modifications (uan'wdma)^. 

But in the Samkhya system both the Primitive 
Matter and its modifications were realities. The 
Yogacaras regarded both as unreal. From their 
predecessors, the Madhyamikas, they adopted the 
theory of the relativity and consequent unreality 
(mnyatd-nihsvabMvatd) of all inividual existence®, 
of all plurality, with that difference that they intro- 
duced different degrees of this unreality. First 
of all, individual ideas were rmreal because they 

^ Cp. Trimsika, p. 18.21. 

2 Ibid. p. 36. 9. 

® Cp. my Central Conception, 35. 

* Trimlika p. 34. 5. ff. This is Sthiramati’s view about alaya. Other 
views were entertained by Nanda, Dignaga and Dhannapala, 
Cp. Schiefner, Taranatba. p. 301. 

« Ibid. p. 41-2. 
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were logical oomtvxiGtions {parikalpita) without any 
adequate reality corresponding to them in the exter- 
nal world. This was called their essential unreality 
(laksana-nilisvablimatd).'^ They were nevertheless 
contingently real {pamtantra) in the sense that they 
obeyed to causal laws (prat%tya-samiitpdd,a).^ This 
was called their causal unreality or relativity {utpatti- 
nihsvabhdvatd) . They were at least unreal (indm- 
dually as far as they were merged in the unique reality 
{parmispantia) of the Absolute {tathatd-dhanmtd). This 
was called their absolute unreality {paramdftlia-nihsm-' 
bhdvatd)^ as individual entities. It was the same as 
their reality in the Absolute, their reality, so to say, sub 
specie aeiernitatis. The Absolute thus became immanent 
to the phenomenal world, it was neither different, nor 
undifferent (ti^pya ndnanya).^ As an assemblage 
of individual ideas it was different, but viewed as an 
organic whole it became identical. It was a spiritual 
Absolute (citta-dharmata),^ pure consciousness, un- 
differentiated into subject and object (grdhya-grdhaka- 
raJiita).^ It is the essence of Reality {dharma-dhdtu) 
and it is, therefore, identified with the Cosmical Body 
{dhama-kdya) of the Buddha.'^ All the numerous 
synonyms which are used to characterise this concep- 

^ Trimsika p. 41. 14. 

2 Ibid. p. 41-18 cp. p. 16. 16. vijnanam pratitya-samutpamiatvad. 
dravyato’sti. 

3 Ibid. p. 41. 23-4. 

* Ibid. p. 40. 6. # 

® Ibid. p. 42. 16. 

« Ibid. p. 40. 4. 

’ Ibid. p. 43. 25. > 



tion in other schools can be applied to it.^ The yogin 
in his mystic intuition is supposed to possess a direct 
cognition of this undifferentiated pure consciousness 
{ advayalaJcsanmn vij napti-mdtram) . ® 

In the closing chapter of his Abhidharmakosa, 
Vasubandhu mentions the Maha5’'anist view that all 
separate elements, the dharmm of the HJnayana, 
have no ultimate reality®. At that time he rejects 
this view, but later on, near to the close of his long 
life, he changes his stand-point, and accepts the idealis- 
tic theory of his elder brother Asaiiga. Asahga 
himself seems also to have, at a certain period of his 
life, fluctuated between the two main lines in which 
Mahayana was split^. But at the end of their career 
both brothers definitely settled in the conviction 
that the Universe was a logical construction® ,that all 
its separate elements were relative, not real, in them- 
selves, but that they possesed another reality, the 
parinispanna, a reality in the Absolute; they were 
real when regarded sub specie aetemitatis. The 
Theory of Salvation, of this transition from sariisara 

^ Trimsika p. 41. 26. 

2 Ibid. p. 42. 20. 

® Cp. the translation of M. de la V. P., IX p. 273 and my Son! 
Theory, p. 858. 

* According to the Tibetans, among the 5 works of Maitreya- 
Asahga some are written from the Yogacara standpoint, some 
from Madhyamika-svatantrika and one from the Madhyamika- 
prasahgika view. 

* Trimsika, XVII, sarvam vijnaplimStraJcam, and Sthiramati 
remarks p. 35, that sarnam includes both the phenomenal world 

4"V\£k A T^ioriliit+.Ck o/r-pjww. iti traidhMukam asamskrtam ca. 



into nirvana, out of the phenomenal world into the 
Absolute — this greatest puzzle of the Indian mind 
underwent a complete change as a consequence of the 
change in the ontological view. In Hinayana where, 
a.s we have seen, both samsara and nirvana were consi- 
dered as realities, the mystic power of yoga was called 
upon to achieve the transition out of the one into the 
other. Actual experience of trance in meditation sug- 
gested to the Buddhist philosophers that yoga was 
capable of arresting some functions of the senses 
and of the intellect. And since the world was analysed 
in bits of senses and sense data, it seemed only logical 
to admit that yoga could achieve the task of arresting 
the life of the universe forever. 

The great change produced by the Mahayana 
consisted in the view that the absolute was immanent 
in the World. There was consequently no need of 
converting the elements of the phenomenal world 
into eternal elements, the samskrta-dharmas into 
asamskrta-dharmas, the samscim into nirvana. The 
change consisted in the change of aspect. The mystic 
power of yoga was now invoked not in order to produce 
a real change in the constitution of the Universe but 
in order to replace the wrong ideas of unsophisticated 
humanity by an intuition of what was absolutely 
real. To the yogi, the world appeared in a quite dif- 
ferent aspect, he viewed every separate object as un- 
real separately, but real sub specie aetemitatis. For 
him the elements (dharmas) of the Universe needed 
no conversion into eternal ones, they were themselves 
eternally “quiescent”. 


The m^aySmstio oonceptioa ot separate elements 

(,?«„■»,«) whch were active in phenomenal life and 

quiescent {Santa) or extinct {ninuhlhal i„ Xirvanu 

was, according to the Yoaacara« ' 

If they were real they could ont ,k i, 

not disappear totally. 

They were, accordingly, declared to have been 

always quiescenV 

outset (mh- nnta)\ To regard them as active in 
the transcendental sense, is an illusion In that 

sense, it can be asserted, that nirvlnn ^ i r 

, nn\atia IS real and 

^.sanisa.ra anreah, . , 

In the cptem ot Dignaga, the old Abhidharma 
IS torsaken altogether and replaced bv logic and episte- 
mology. Dignaga started with the rWm of the 
Brahmamcal logic (nyaya) and adapted it to BuddhUt 

ideas. His analysis of cognition resuH-mri • i-n 

, . c . ^tsuited in the con- 

oeption ot an extieme concrete and individual Isvalak- 
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Of. Mahayanasutralamkara, ed 

51 trsL ibid. (Paris 1911) ‘‘ilg (les"/^; (Paris 1907), XI 
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Erlosungslehren der Yogacaras na'cli ' f-’ 

Asanga, Z. fur Indologie, II, 1. p. 99 op butralamkara des 
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itinct, an idea leading to the theory of eternally ex- 
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tion of tMs idealistic sctool regarding Nirvana may- 
be gathered from the closing words of Dharmakirti in 
his “Examination of Solipsism’’^ The question is asked 
how is the omniscience of Buddhas to be understood, 
of the Buddhas which are the personification of pure 
consciousness undifferentiated into subject and object, 
and it is answered that the “penetration of the Buddhas 
into every existing object is something inconceivable, 
it is in every respect beyond what we may express 
in speech or cognise in concepts.” 

XI THE MADHYAMIKAS 

This system of philosophy and dialectics is the 
foundation of the Mahayana religion. Although other 
systems — the realism of the Sarvastivadins and the 
idealism of the Yogacaras — are also studied in the 
monastic schools of the countries where this religion 
flourishes, nevertheless the Madhyamika system is 
generally regarded as the true background of the 
religious feelings of its votaries. For it must be 
allowed that the Mahayana is a truly new religion, 
so radically different from Early Buddhism that 
it exhibits as many points of contact with later Brah- 
manical religions as with its own predecessor. Prof. 
O.Eosenberg calls it a separate “church” and compares 
its position with the Roman Catholicism versus- 
Protestantism. 2 The difference is even more radical, 
since the new religion was obliged to produce a new 
pafiqir;! gf - Scriptures. ^ ^ 

* Saihtaaaiitarasiddhi, edited by me in the B.B. and translated 
into Russian in the series. 

2 0. Rosenberg, Probleme der B. Philosophic, XIX. 
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It never has been fully realised what a radical 
revolution had transformed the Buddhist church when 
the new spirit which however was for a long time lurk- 
ing in it arrived at full eonclusion in the first centuries 
A.C. When we see an atheistic, soul-denying philo- 
sophic teaching of a path to personal .Final Deliverance, 
consisting in an absolute extinciton of life, and a simple 
worship of the memory of its human founder,-— when 
we see it superseded by a magnificent High Church 
with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pan- 
theon and a host of Saints, a religion highly devo- 
tional, highly crenionious and clerical, with an ideal 
of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a Salva- 
tion bv the divine srace of Buddhas and the Bodhisat- 
tvas, a Salvation not in annihilation, but in eternal 
life, — we are fully justified in maintaining that the 
history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a 
break between new and old^ within the pale of what 
nevertheless continues to claim common descent 
from the same religious founder.^ Yet the jjhiloso- 

^ Very cliaracteristic is also the fact that Bddhist art of theancieiit 
period represented B uddha by an empty place or a symbol which 
later on is replaced by a divine figure of theAppollo type. Not- 
withstanding Prof* GrunwedePs contrary view ( Buddhist iehe 
Kimst, 1st ed. p. 68) the only explanation seems to be that the 
total disappearance of Buddha in Nirvana was thus given 
pictorial expression. 

^ The two churches coexisted peacefully in the same monateries, 
because the Buddhists very wisely always made allowance for 
human nature which sometimes feels inclination townirds a simple 
rationalisitic Low Church and sometimes is attracted towards a- 
devotional and magnificent High Church. They divided huma- 
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■pliioal system wliicli is the foundation of this new reli- 
gion is usually represented as the extreme expression 
and the logical consequence of that pessimism and 
skepticism by which Early Buddhism is supposed to 
have been inspired. It i 3 characterised as “complete 
and pure nihilism”, as the “legitimate logical out- 
come of the principles underlying ancient Buddhism”.^ 
It is accused of teaching that “all our ideas are based 
upon a non-entity or upon the voids’’.^ It is repre- 
sented as a “negativism which radically empties exis- 
tence up to the last consequences of negation”,® a 
doctrine whose conception of reality was one of “abso- 
lute nothingness”,^ The Madhyamikas are called 

nity in families (gotra) of which some by nature belonged to the 
low-church family (Hinayana=hlnadhimukti) and others to the 
high church family. We must imagine the process by which some 
originally Hinayanastic monasteries gradually turned Mahaya- 
nistic as a process of aggrandisement. The educational Buddhist 
monasteries, which are comparable to mediaeval universities, 
were agg.randised by the addition of a new college which received 
its own temple and body of monks studying a new special litera- 
ture and conducting a special worship. In present days we can 
witness in Transbaikalia the addition of monks, a special literature 
and a special worship. The different types of Buddhist mona- 
steries are described by B, Baradiin in a very instructive work 
now published at Verchne-Oudingsk, It was accessible to me in 
MSS. during my visit to that town in 1925. 

^ H. Kern, Manual, p. 126; a Barth Qiiarante ans, I p. 108; M. 
de la Vallee Poussin, Eouddhisnie p. 186. 

H. Jacobi, A. 0. J. m XXXI p. 1. 

® M. Walleser, Die B, Phil IL p. Ill Der altere Vedanta p44. 

B. Keith, op. cit. pp. 237, 239, 247, 261 etc. Prof. Keith’s 
exposition contains (p. 259) what, in my opinion, is the right 


m: 
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tbe most radical Nihilists that ever cxisf i 
compai'cd with Vedanta, it has been 
iiega.tioii has a positive coxintcrpart 
whereas there is none in the Madhvan>iK 
in the latter is represented m its ''excln^.* . " ' 

end (Selbstzweck).^ 


The o].>]>onents of Mahayana i}i 
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harmonize with the conilicting opinions of 

e.g. p. 261 where it is asserted that for Nag^irj^^/ ^xiithor 

^‘'absolute nothingness^h that it was ^‘utterly uurl!*^^! 

loss to explain. Or does prof, Keith suppose; * J ™ 

not admit the doctrine of Dharmakaya, or that t ^bcl 
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it, he did not fully realise its consequences, or that 
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I. Wach, Mahayana, p. 58. 

2 M. Walleaer, Der altere Vedanta, p. 4=2 “ Sekbstawpot ; j 

’ . -rrtrTvr 4 IS expllOltjl? 

denied by Kagarjana, XXIV,; 7 and many 



Ideas as well.^ Vacaspatimi^ra is full of respect 
towards Buddhist logicians, but for the Madhyamikas 
he has only remarks of extreme contempt he calls 
fools, 2 and accuses them of reducing cognition to no- 
thing.® Sankara accuses them of disregarding all 
logic and refuses to enter in a controversy with them, 
The position of Sankara is interesting because, at heart, 
he is in full agreement with the Madhyamikas, at least 
in. the main lines since both maintain the. reality of 
the One-without a-second, and the mirage of the mani- 
fold. But Sankara, as an ardent hater of Buddhism, 
w'ould never confess that. He, therefore, treats the 
Madhyamika, with great contempt, but not on the 
score of a “denial of the existence of our ideas”, or 
of maintaining “absolute nothingness,” but on the 
charge that the Madhyamika denies the possibility 
of cognising the absolute by logical methods (pramana) 
Vacaspatimika in the Bhamati rightly interprets this 
point as referring to the opinion of the Madhyamikas 

^ Slokavartika, Niralambanavada, 14, In fact, the Madhyamikas 
denied tixe validity of the pramanas and maintained that external 
and internal were correlative terms which are meaningless beyond 
this correlation, see below, p. 42. 

^ devanam-priya, cf. Tatp-tika, p. 341,23. 469.9. 

^ Ibid, ad K. S. IV. 1. 28 sarva-sunyatve khyatur abba vat khyater 
abhavah. Vacaspati knows that they deny abhava just as mnch, 
and in the same sense, as they deny bhava, cf. Bhamati ad,r 
V. S. II 2. 32. na ca nistattvataiva tatvam bhavanam, tatha 
sati hi tattvabhavah syat, solspi ca vicaram nasahata ity nktam. 
bhavadhih. He also knows that to transform every thing into 
abhava is tantamont to endow nomreality with reality, to have a 
vigrahavan abhavah ibid. 389. 22 But this does not prevent 
him from repeating popular accusations. 
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that the logic is incapahle to solve the question about 
■what existence or non-existence really is. This 
opinion Sankara himself, as is wellknown, shares. 
He does not accept the authority of logic as a means 
of cognising the Absolute, but he deems it a privilege 
of the Vedanta to fare without logic, since he has 
Bevelation to fall back upon. From all his opponents 
he requires strict logical methods.^ It nust be added 

^ Of. Deusseii, System des Vedanta p, 99 ; Sankara ad. V. S. 
11. 2 38. Tlie Madliyamika denies tlie validity of logic, i.e. of 
disGiirsive coiiceptixal tliouglit, to establish the ultimate truth. 
On the charge tliat in dong so he himself resorts to some logic^ 
he replies that the logic of common life is sufficient for showing 
that all systems contradict one another and that our fundamental 
conceptions do not resist scrutiny, cf. Vacaspati, Tatparya-tika, 
p. 249 — avicarita-siddhaih pramanair itaresam pramanyam prati- 
sidhyate. This is exactly the standpoint which is developed with 
such infinite subtlty and ingenuity by Siiharsa in his Ehandana- 
khanda-khadya where he opely confesses that there is but little 
difference between Buddhism and Vedanta, a circumstance which 
tSahkara carefully conceals. But in later works, e.g., Vedanta- 
paribhasa, or Nyayamakaranda, different pramanas are established 
as proofs for the existence of brahman. When commenting upon 
the V. S. IL 2. 28. Sankara, in combating Buddhist idealism 
resorts to arguments of which he himself does not believe a word, 
since they are arguments whch the most genuine realist would 
use. He thus argues not svamatemf but faramatam akitya^ 
a method very much in vogue among Indian pandits. Deussen’s 
interpretation of this point, op. cit. page 260, as intended to vin- 
dicate vyavahara satya is a misunderstanding, since the Buddhist 
never denied the vyavahara or samviitti* Against M. Sallewer’s 
Ber altere Vedanta p. 43 opinion that the objectivity of our ideas 
themselves is meant, it must be pointed out that the Buddhists 
did not deny the jhanakara, and Sankara clearly states that ex- 
ternal objects, not ideas are meant-tasmad arth-jnanayor bhedah. 
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that the Japanese scholars, Suzuki,, Anesaki, Yamafei-- 
mi Sogan and others who have a direct know^dge of 
what MahaVclna is have never commited the mistake 
of regarding its philosophy as nihilism or pure negati- 
vism. , . 

We will now shortly refer to the main lines of 
the philosophy of the Hinayana inorder better to show 
the radical change produced by the spirit of Mahayana.. 
and thus to elicit the aim of its philosophy. 

XII. THE DOCTEINE OF CAUSALITY IN 
THE HINAYlNA 

In a previous work^ we have characterised Early' 
Buddhism (Hinayana) as "a system of metaphysics 
which contained an analysis of existence into its com- 
ponent parts, and establisli^d a certain number of 
ultimate data (dharma). Every combination of these- 
data was then declared to represent a nominal, not 
an ultimate reality. A substantial Soul was thus- 
transformed into a stream of continuously flowing 
discrete moments of sensation or pure consciousness, 
(vijnana), accompanied by moments of feeling, of 
ideation, volition (vedana-samna-saiiiskara) etc. Mat- 
ter (rupa) was conceived on the same pattern, as a 
flow of momentary flashes without any continuant 
stuff, but characterised by impenetrability, and re- 
presenting the senses (ayatana 1-5) and sense data 
(ayatana 7-11) The world was thus transformed into 
a cinema. The categories of substance, quality and 
motion-for moiftentary flashes could possess no motion- 

^ The Central Conception of Buddhism. 
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were denied but tlie reality of sense data and of the 
elements of mind, was admitted. All these elemen- 
tary data were conceived as obeying causal laws. 
But the concejjtion of causality was adapted to the 
character of these entities which could neither change 
nor move, but could only appear and disappear. 
Cairsation was called dependently-coordinated-origi- 
nation (pratit3'a-aamutpada), or dependent exis- 
tence. The meaning of it was that ever^" momentary 
entity sprang into existence, or flashed up, in coordi- 
nation with other moments. Its formula was “if 
there is this, there appears that”^ Causality was 
thus assumed to exist between moments only the 
appearance of ever}" moment being coordinated with 
the appearance of a number of other moments. Strictly 
speaking it was no causality at all, no question of one 
thing producing the other. There could be neither 
a causa efficiens, since one momentary entity, dis- 
appearing as it did at once, could not influence any 
other entity. So the formula was supplemented by 
another one “not from itself (causa materialis), not 
from something foreign (causa efficiens), nor a combi- 
nation of both does an entity spring up”,® it is coor- 
dinated, it is not really produced”.® Apart from 

^ The same formula in the Pali Canon (Majjh. 11. 28. etc.) in the 
Ab. Kosa, III 18 and 28 and Madhy. vi. p. 10 In the latter instance 
asmin sati idam bhavati, hrasve dirgham yatha sati, the formula 
clearly refers to coordination, not to causation. 

® Sarny. II 113 and Madhy. Kar. I. 1. XII. 1. 

® Madhy. vi. p. 7 — ^tat tat prSpya yad utpanuam notpannara 
tat svabhavatah ; ibid. p. 375-6 — ^paramarthato’ tynatanut- 
padatvat sarvadharmapam. 
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these momentary entities^ the system admitted eternal 
unchanging elements, Space and Nirvana, the latter 
representing some indefinite essence (dharma-SAm- 
bhava), of these forces Avhich were active in pheno- 
menal life, but are now extinct and converted into 
eternal death. Thus both the phenomenal world 
and this kind of an absolute, both samsara and nir- 
A^ana, were conceived as realities, somehoAv intercon- 
nected, linked together in a whole (sarvam), but in an 
ideal whole, liaAung as a combination of elements, 
only nominal existence.^ 

XIII. THIS DOCTRINE MODIFIED IN 
MAHiYANA 

Now, the Madhyamika system started with an 
entirely different conception of reality. Real was 
what pos-sessed a reality of its own (sva-bhaA'-a), what 
was not produced by causes (akrtaka=asarhskrta), 
Avhat was not dependent upon anything else (paratra 

^ If I am not very muck mistaken, tins view of causality viz. 
that, tkere is, properly speaking, no real causality, that tkis 
notion should be cancelled altogether and replaced by a law of 
coordination between point-instants, is not quite a stranger 
to modern science and philosophy, cf. B. Bussell, On the bFotion 
of Cause, in Mysticism and Logic, p. 191. The Buddhist con- 
ception of causality would thus he something similar to the 
conception of a function in mathematicsj '^fiinktionelie Ablian- 
gigkit”, such a view of causality as was entertained in Europe by 
D’Alembert, Comte, Claude Bernard, Avenarius, E. Mach and 
others ,cp. the references on Bister, Hand wort erbuch der Phi- 
losophie, p. 338. We hope to devote before long a special article 
to this question. 

® Cp. my Central Conceptions, p, 6 and below p. 5i n. 6 
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nirapelcsa).^ In Hinayana, tlie elements, altliougli 
iiiter-cle pendent (samskrta = pratityasamutpantia), 
■svere real (vastu). In Mahayana all elements, be- 
cause interdependent, were unreal (i^finya = svabliilva- 
^finya).^ In Hinayana, every whole {rasi=avayavin} 
is regarded as a nominal existence (prajuapatisat) 
and only the parts or ultimate elements {dharma) 
are real (vastu). !n Mahayana, all parts or elements 
are unreal (shnya), and only the whole, i.e. the whole 
of the wholes (dharmata== dharma-kaya), is real. 
The definition of reality (tattva) in Mahayfina is the 
folowing one — "uncognisabie from without, quiescent, 
undifferentiated in words, unrealisable in concepts, 
non-plural — this is the essence of reality”.® A de- 
pendent existence is no real existence, just as brorrowed 
money is no real wealth.* The theory that all real 
existence can last only for a moment, since two mo- 

^ Madhy. Kar. XV In the sequel, the references with Roman 
figures will refer to chapter and karika of Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamika Sastra, and the references in Arabic figures to 
Candrakirti’s comment B.B. IV. 

2 It is clear that wehave here that conception of a substance inde- 
pendently existing which is well known to the students ofEuropean 
philosophy, op. Spinoza’s definition of substance as qiiod in se est 
et per se concipitur”. This conception resulted either in establi- 
shing the theory of a harmonia generaliter stablits in order to 
explain the interdependence of the monads, or to the view that 
there is only , one unique substance. The latter view is taken in 
Mahayana, the former in Hinayana, where the harmony between 
monads is established by karma as a special force (samskara), 
the force xarssoxnv, the itpcatoxxivovv 

■8 Ibid. XVIII. 9. 

* Ibid. p. 263. 3. Kalika-ayicitakam. 
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meats implied already a synthesis, was abandoned,, 
and the conception of a momentary entity (ksana), 
so characteristic for other schools of Buddhist thought 
was given up,^ as unwarranted (asiddha), not capable 
of resisting critique.^ In Hinayana, the individual 
(]iudgala), the Self (atma) was resolved in its com- 
ponent elements (skandha-ayatana-dhatavah= 
anatma), there were no real personalities (pudgala- 
nairatmya), but a congeries of flashing forces 
(samsakara-samuha). In Mahayana we have, on the 
contrary a denial of real elements (dharma- 
nairatmaya), and an assertion of the whole, in the 
sense of the Absolute Whole (dharmakaya)® In, 
Hinayana, in a word, we have a radical pluralism, 
converted in Mahayana in as radical a Monism. 

1 Ibid. p. 173-9, 545.13 147.4. 

■2 Ibid. p. 547. 1. 

Although the Hinayanist presses to the utmost the reality o 
the elements (dliarma) alone, ueyertheless the importance of 
the whole is foreshadowed in the conception of sarvam (cp. below 
p. 54), as well as in the conception of a general Causality. Under 
the name of karana-hetu, a kind of causality is asserted through 
which every moment of reality is conditioned by nothing short 
of the state of the whole Universe. This is expressed in the 
following way, (Ab. Kosa II 50), svato’nye (sarve dharm.ah) 
karana-hetuh, i.e. an element or a moment cannot be its own 
cause, but all the other elements, i.e. the whole Universe, are in 
some, direct or indirect, causal relation with it. Since the three 
times (adhvan), i.e. all the future and all the past moments are 
included iu the conception “all the elements”, sarve dharmah, 
it is clear that although, the world appeared in Hinayana as- 
validly analyzable into bits, the idea of it as a logical continuum 
was foreshadowed. In Mahayana, it became difinitely asserted.. 
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XIY. THE DOCTRINE OF RELATIVITY 
In MaJiartina. we are tluis faced by a ne\v 
intc'rprctation of tlie old Eiiddliist. princijde of flic 
dcpendently-coordijiated-existence of tlie clcnienta 
{dharmmifm pmtltya-smn-utpd(h). It ia now ladiip 
declared that whatsoever is dependent- or rclativt; 
cannot be considered as an ultimate reality, and thi.; 
teature is then pressed to its last extreme. In Hmayan- 
•existence was bifurcated in conditioned and 
unconditioned {sanislrta and asamshrta), both beinp; 
realities. Neither of them is now considered as 
ultimatly real, and both are brought under the higher 
unity of Relativit}'. The central concejrtion in Early 
Buddhism is the idea of a plurality of ultimate elements 
(clharmas). The central conception of Mahayiina is 
their relativity {sunyatd). The Buddhists themselves 
contended that the idea of ultimate elements {shandha- 
dyatana-dhdtavah), of their interdependence {jyratltya- 
samutpdda) and of the “Four Truths of the Saint” 
are admitted in both Hinayana and Mahayana. But 
in the first they are referred to the reality of separate 
elements, and in the second they are interpreted as 
meaning their relativity, or non-reality’-. 

^ The germ of tlie idea that the elements of oxistcaico, because 
interdependent, are not real can be found in some passages of 
the Pali Canon. This Candrakirti himself admits (Madhy. avat. 
p. 22 ISffB. B IX). But it does not in the least interfere -with 
the fact that Hinayana is a system of radical pluralism, all 
dharmas, even Nirvana, are vastu, whereas Mahayanism is a 
monistic system (advaya-nisprapatlca). It is quite impossiblo 
to maintain that Hinayana is an admita-sjstem. But if the 
Madhyamika system is characterised as negativism, and every- 
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Since vre used the term “relative” to describe 
the fact that a thing can be indentified only by 
mentioning its relations to something else, and becomes 
meaningless without these relations, implying at the 
same time that the thing in question is unreal, we 
safely, for want of a better solution, can translate the 
word sunya by relative or contingent, and the term 
sunyafa by relativity or contingency.^ This is ini 
any case better than to translate it by ‘void ' which 
signiftcation the term has in common life, but not as a 
technical term in philosophy. That the term sunya 
is in Mahayana a synonym of dependent existence' 
(partitya samutpada) and means not something void, 
but something “devoid” of independent reality {svab- 
Mm-simya), with the implication that nothing short 
of the whole possesses independent reality, and with 

thing negative is thro'wn into the same bag, then it is not difficult 
to discover in Majjh. N.1.1, a full blown prajna-pfiramitd, and 
to maintain that “es ist ein Irrtum anozunchmen, in alten Bud- 
dhismus sei etwas anderes als Negativissmns gelehrt worden”, 
as prof. B. Otto Franke has done, op. Ernst Kuhn Memorial' 
Tolume, p. 332ff. (Munchen 1916). It is also difficult to say 
■what the contention of M. de la V. P that “there is a great deal 
of Madhyamika philosophy in the PaU Canon” (ERE VIII. 
p. 334) exactly means. 

1 The notion of Relativity is thus taken in a generalised sense,. 
( just as Aristotle himself rises it in the Metaphysica, whore he- 

treats Ad aliquid, not as one among the distinct categories, 
but as implicated with all the categories (cp. G. Grote, Aristotle,. 
ed. Bain. p. 88) and although he does not maintain that tho' 
relative is unreal, but he declares it to be Ens in the lowest 
degree (ibid. p. 85). The question whether Ens is itself relative- 
he leaves unsolved. 
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the furtlier implication that the whole forl)i(ls every 
formulation by concept or speech {iiii<pi'(tpr/-He(f], 
sinc.e thi'V c,ui only bifurcstia! {rilr/j,J]Hi) rcitliiy am! 
never (li)eetly stbze it— this is iittested by an ovei- 
whe.linins mass of evidence in all the idahayana 
literatiu'e^. That iliis lerni never meant a 
lUiitherai' ileal v'oid or simple non-exist.enee is most 
ojiipliatically insisted upon. Those who ftippmse. that 
iunya means void are declared to have misunderstood 
the term, rlo'V lunn not understood the puj-pose for 
which tlie term has btam introduced d-. “ISe are 
relativists, we are not negatrivists” insists Candrokirti^. 
The text book of the Mildhytimika school opens l.iy 
something like a hymn in honour of .Dependent 
Origination or Relativity. It can be renderd thus : 

The perfect Buddha, the Foremost of all 

Teachers I salute ! 

He has proclaimed the principle, of Relativity, 

The principle that nothing (in the Universe) 

can disappear, 

Nor can anything new) apjrear, 

^ Ibid. 491. 1. — niravasesa“j)rapaiica-apa^ar]iartliaii:i Buimita 

Hpadi^yate ; XXIV, 18 — yah pratitya-samutpadab sfiiiyatani tani 
pracaksmalio ; p. 503, r2-yo’ainprutitya“SamHtpadc>lietdipTatycajan 
apeksya riipa-vijriaBadmum pradur- bliavab sa svabliavemh 

aniitpadah .sa sfinyata ; p. 504, 3-Yab pratyaya-adlunali sa 

Hunya iikto ; 403, 1-asunyam— apratitya- samnt-])aHnam ; p. 
591, 6— iha sarva- bliavanam — pratitya- sanuitpaniiatvac chiln- 
yatvam sakalena. sastrena piafcipaditam etc. etc. 

2 Ibid. XXIV. 7 p. 490 11 na capi silnyatayaiii, yat prayojanam 
tad vijfiasi. 

3 Ibid, 368. 7 



N’othiiig has an end, 

iSTor i>s there anything eternal, 

Nothing is identical (with itself). 

Nor is there anything differentiated, 
Nothing moves, neither hither, nor thither. 
It is (Nimma), the blissful quiescence. 

Of every (possible) Plurality^. 

XV. THE REAL ETEENAL BUDDHA 
GOCINISED IN MYSTIC INTUITION 

Applying this method to the Hinayanist conception 
of an extinct Buddha, representing nevertheless an 
eternal lifeless substance (syaSAdwa or dharma), Nagar- 
juna flatly denies the reality of the latter, 
notwithsatanding all the reverential feelings which the 
idea must have evoked. Buddha is conceived in the 
Hinayana as the ultimate goal of the world’s progress, 
realised in a continuous stream of existences {bhdva- 
samtati)^. He can really exist so far this progress 
really exists ; but an independent existence of both is 
Impossible, because, being interdependent, they are 
corelative and hence not absolutely real. Just as a 
man suffering from an eye-disease perceives a double 
moon® in the sky, just so does the inveterate ignorance 
of mankind dychotomise every reality. Only 
ignorance® can imagine that the Hinayanist Buddha 
has real e xistence of his ownA Never did the Buddhas 

Ibid. p. 432 ff. 

5 Ibid. p. 432. 10. 

'• The Hlnayanistic Buddha is not real, he has no svabhdm, cp. 
XXVII 2, 4, 16, but the Mahayanistic one has a svabhava. The 
synonym of dharma-haya is svabhdva-kaya- 
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declare tliat either they themselves or their elements 
really did exist^. But, of course, it is not for tlu'. 
unsophisticated simple man that the Hiuayanistic 
Buddha is devoid of any existence. Xot being able 
to withstand the lien’s roar of Kelativity,® the 
Hinayanist, the man of a poorly religious enthusiasm,^ 
runs away, like an antelope into the dark hjrest of 
Realism. But the Mahayanist's denial tloes not 
mean that every hope of salvation must be given up^ 
because that Buddha who is above every ])ossible 
determination {nisprafanca) is not denied®. The 
iMahayanist, when maintaining that the. Buddha, as 
conceived in Hinayana, is not absolutely real {niJis- 
vabhdva), if he wishes to state the whole truth {avi'pari- 
tdrtha),^ must confess that he cannot even assert so 
much. Strictly speaking he can as.scrt neither that 
the Buddha is relational, nor non-relational, nor 
both at once, nor neither’. Such characteristics are 
also conventional (prajnapti). They' are imputed 
characteristics {dropit vyavahdrali)^ . The real Buddha 
must be perceived directly by^ intuition. The reserved 
qiiesjions, the impossibility to answer whether the world 
is finite or infinite, and whether the Buddha survives 
after ISTiravana are referred just to this impossibility 

1 Ibid. p. 443. 2 cf. XXV 24. 

3 Ibid. 442. 13 

^ Suadkimukti-dandra, ibid. p. 443. 1 
1 Ibid. p. 442. 13 
■5 Ibid. p. 443. 11 
« Ibid. p. 443. 13. 

’ Ibid. p. XXII. 11 
■* Ibid. p. 444. 4. 
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of weatosever determiiiation^. If you insist; that there 
is a Buddha, you needs must concede that after 
Firvy na there is none^. But if yourealisethe relatmty 
of the conception, never will the cpiestion about his 
existence occur to you. Buddha is merged quiescent 
in nature and beyond every possible determination®. 
Those who proceed to dychotomise him as eternal or 
non-eternal, existent or non-existent, relative or 
non-relative, omniscient or non-ominscient, are all 
misled by words^. They have no direct intuition. 
(na patifjanii) of the Absolute Buddha®. Just as a 
iria,ri who is blind from birth cannot seethe sun®, just ao 
are men in the throes of conventional conceptions, 
they do not perceive the Buddha directly, but wish 
to detail {prapaficayanti) him conceptually. Only 
by them can He not be seen directly {aparohsa-vartin)'' . 
Buddha must be regarded as the cosmical order 
{dharmatah), his Body is the cosmos {dharmatd). The 
essence of the cosmos is incognisable, it is impossible 

f Ibid, p, XXII. 12 . ' 

s Ibid. p. XXII. 14. 
s Ibid. p. 448. 1 
* Ibid. p. XXII. 15. 
s Ibid.p. 448. 10. 

8 Ibid. p. 448. 10. 

’ Ibid. p. 448. 9. Such a definition of sense preroeption,. 
pratyaJcsam aparoksam (so. ariha, not jM/na) is opposed by Candra- 
kirti to the definition of Dignaga pratyaJcsam Jsalpanapodham, 
cp. M. vr. p. 71. 10. It has been later accepted bj^ the 
Vedantins (op. Vedantaparibhasa): and others ; Brahma, the 
Absolute, is then declared to be cognised by sense-perception,, 
by pralyaksa. 
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to know wliat it is conceptually^. Tiie realit}- of 
Bihldlia is tlte I'eniity of tiic nuivense, and as fai’ as 
the lliiddlia. has no separate reality {nilisrirhlh'ira). 
mutlier tko Univin’se lias any, :ipa.rt from liim. Ail 
tlie elements of existence, i.iien sifted thi'onyli thi' 
principle of Ikdathity, become resplendeni All 
the millions of existences (bliutakoti) must be reyavded 
as the body of the Buddha manifested in t,liem. This 
is Ile.lativity, tiuj (diniax of wisdom (prajn.ajiilraiiiiial'b 

XVI. THM XEW OONOEPTIOX OF NJll\'A>iA 

Siiace and that kind of eternal death wliieh was 
termed Xirvana were entcriid in the list of ultimate 
realities by the schools-Early Buddliism and the 
Vaibhasikas, on the score that they ]iog,sessed a chara- 
cter (dharma), a reality (vastu), an individuality {svala- 
Jesana) an existence (bhava) of their own (sw-6/id);a), 
since they fitted into the current definition of reality 
{.wa-bJmva-dJidramd dharnuih). They were cancelled 
by the Santrantikas on the consideration that they 
did not possess any siicli separate reality. They 
also were cancelled liy the Madhyamikas in consequence 
of the new definition of reality {anapeJesah savabhdvah). 
This new weapon jiroved much more efficacious than 
the Occam Kazor of the Sautrantika., especially 
as it was wielded by the Madhyamika with imliinching 

^ Ibid. p. 448, 15* 

2 Pmkrii-prabhasvamh sarvaclJmnndh prajndpdrmald-^^^^^ 

Ibid. p. 444. 9.* 

® J athdgatfi-kdyo bkuta-koH’-pmbMvito drastavyo yad nta pmjnd- 

pdramita. Astas. 94 — 14. 
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resolve. His conception of Eelativity (wn«/oi(7) 
covcrcfl everything, all the conditional as well as the 
eternal elenients of the Vaibhasiha list. Indeed the 
idea of an absolute, becomes meaningless, if there is 
nothing to set against it’^. It then loses every 
individuality or reality {spa-bJidva). And vice versa 
the phenomenal ceases to be phenomenal if there is 
nothing non-phenomenal with which it is contrasted. 
With the new inteJ'pretation of the pirnciple of 
Eelativity {pratUyci-samiiPpudsimya) the Hinayanic 
Absolute becomes just as relative as all other ultimates 
of this system. 

Very far reaching consequences had inevitably 
arisen from this newly adopted principle. The whole 
edifice of early Buddhism was undermined and sma- 
shed. The Nirvana of the Hinayanists, their Buddha, 
their ontology and moral philosophy, their concep- 
tions of reality and causation were abandoned, toge- 
ther w’ith the idea of the ultimate reality of tLe senses 
and sense data (rupa), of the mind {citta-caitta), and 
of all their elements of matter, mind and forces. 
‘‘NTowhere and never” says Candrakirti, “have Budd- 
has preached the reality of the soul or of these Hlna- 
yanistic elements.”^ All the constructions so labo- 
riously built up by the schools of Early Buddhism 
had to be relinqixished with the only exception of the 
principle of dependently-coordinated-existence {pvati- 
tya-samutpdda) in its new. interpretation as Eelativity 
(mnyatci). The textbook of the School devotes a 

® Ibid. p. 443. 2. 
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chapter to every conspicuous item of the constructions 
of Early Budhism, and destroys it l>y the sa.nm weaptm, 
for whatsoever is relative is false, transient and 
illusory. 

The fortunes cf Mahayana were greatly assisted l>y 
the wonderful style in which iNagariima ccuclied his 
celebrated aphorisms. Notwithstanding the soine- 
what monotonous method by which he applies to all 
the conceptions of Ilina^’ana the same destructive 
dialectics, he never ceases to be intersting, bold, baffling, 
sometimes seemingly arrogant. And thi.s mcitbod of 
endless repetition of the same idea, althougb in 
different connections, impresses the studeiit with the 
overwhelming, all-embracing, importance of the prin- 
ciple of Eelativity. In their Tibetan garb, owing to 
the monosyllabic cutting precision of this wondeirfnl 
language, the aphorisms become, if po.ssible, still more 
eloquent than in the original, and are, up to the present 
day, studied iir the monastic schools, and repeated by 
the monks with rapturous admiration. Sometimes 
like terror is inspired by this insisting and obstinate 
denial of all, even the most revered and cherished 
notions of the Hinayanist. “What are we to do, 
exclaims Aryaveda, the next best Founder of the 
doctrine, “nothing at all exists”^ “Even the name of 
the doctrine inspires terror”^. 

However it is only the Hinayanist and all pluralists 
in general that need to be afraid of Nagarjuna’s dialec- 

1 P. L. Vaidya, GcduMcOaU (Paris, 1923). Kar. 184. 

2 Ibid. Kar. 289 
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tvwi He does not assail, but extols tbe idea of the 
c-osHii.-al bodr of Buddha. He extols the pnncrpie of 
EelatiN'itv, and destroys through it every pliiraiity, 
onlv ill order to clear up the ground and establish on it 
the unique, undefinable {anirvacannja) essence ot 
bftino-. the one-without-a-second. According to the 
principle of monistic philosophy, consistently applied, 
all other entities have only a second hand, contingent 
realitv they are borrowed cash. 


This unique reality, although declared to be un“ 
characterisable {anirvacannja), has been variously 
characterised as the “element of the elements” {dliar- 
mdmm dharmata) or {dharma-dhatti), as their relativity 
{iimyatd), as “thisness” {idamtd), as their “relation to 
thisness” {idani'pyatyayata), as “suchness' ' {tathatd), 
as the “suchness of existence” {bhuta-tathata), as the 
matrix of the Lord {tathdgata-garbJia) , and lastly as the 
“cosmical body of the Lord”, as Buddha’s DharmakdyaK 
In this last attribution, the unique essence of the uni- 
verse becomes personified and worshipped under the 
names of Vairocana, Amitabha, the Goddess Tara 
and others, as a supreme God. Buddhism becomes 

1 Prof. H. Kern, Manual, p. 127 seems also to have been teror- 
steioken. He exclaims with what sounds like genuine solicitude, 
“there is no birth, there is no Nirvana ! etc.” and makes respon- 
sible for this disaster “the principles underlying ancient 
Buddhism.” 

2 The terms 'pmjna-paramitd and ahaisamaya, when used in an 
objective sense {lmnM-saMmM),mnan the same. The Yogacaras 
would add as syonymous CiYto- dharmata, vynapatimatratd, 
parinispannatd. cp. TrimsiM, p- 12 
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ufc oii(!C! pantheistic audtheistie, or as prof. M. Auesaki 
prefers to put it, cosniotheistic^. 

Buddha and Mrvana are different names for the 
same thing. But iNagarjuna treats the same thing 
under four or five different headings, his object being to 
show that whatever be the verbal designation {'pn- 
■panca^mli)^, from Avhatever side the problem of the 
absolute be tackled, the result is the same. If the 
phenomenal world is not real, neitlier can it have a 
real end'*. To suppose that the phenomenal world 
really existed before hTirvana, in order to be changed 
so as not to exi.st after Nirvana, is an illusion which 
must be given up the sooner the better®. Whether 
we take the Vaibhasika view and maintain that Nir- 
vana is something real {dJiarwM) in which consciousness 
and life are extinct for ever®, or if we, with the Sau- 
trantika, admit that it is the simple cessation of the 

^ In a very interesting book prof. M. Aneski, Buddhist Art in 
its relation to Buddhist Ideals, (Boston and New York, 1915) 
shows how the perfection of that Japanese art which has evoked 
the admiration of the world is due to the influence of Mahayilna 
ideals, to this genuine feeling of communion with the eternal, 
all-pervading principle of life, the Dkarmahuya, realised by the 
artist in mystic intuition in everyflower, every plant and 
every living creature he was painting. Is it not strange that the 
philosophy which establishes these ideals lias been so utterly 
misunderstood by European sobolarsbip? 
a M. vr. 373.9 
» Ibid. p. 175 
« Ibid. XXVI. 1 
s Ibid. p. 522. 6 
« Ibid. p. 225. 10 
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world process^ in cases something real is assu- 
med to exist before Nirvana and to disappear after- 
wards. This makes Nirvana not only relative, but 
a product of causes {samskrta^. In full accordance 
with the idea of a monistic universe, it is now asserted 
that there is not a shade of difference between the 
Absolute and the phenomenal, between nirvana and 
samsdra^. The universe viewed as a whole is the 
Absolute, viewed as a process it is the phenomenal. 
Nagarjuna declares,^. 

“ya ajavamjavibhava upadaya pratitya va 
so ’'pratityanupadaya nirvanam upadisyate.'’ 

This may be rendered thus— “having regard to 
causes or conditions (constituting all phenomena, we 
call this world), a phenomenal world,. This same 
world, when causes or conditions are disregarded, (i.e. 
the world as a whole, sub specie aeternitatis) is called 
the Absolute.” 

XVII. IS RELATIVITY ITSELF RELATIVE ? 
CONDEMNATION OF ALL LOGIC FOR 
THE COGNITION OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

But the principle of Relativity (sunyati,) did not 
prove an entirely safe foundation for the New Budd- 
hism. A danger lurked in it which was likely to bring 
the whole construction in jeopardy. Just as the 
Absolute of early Buddhism could not escape from the 

^ Klesa-janmanor abMvah, ibid. p. 527. 7 
a Ibid. XXV. 5, 13 
» Ibid. XXV. 20- 
4 Ibid. XXV. 9 
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fate of being declared relative, just so was Eelativity 
itself relative^ ; it clearly depended upon its opposite, 
the non-relative, and without this contrast it was likely 
to lose every meaning. Nagarjuna did not shrink 
before this danger and faced it with the same audacious 
spirit as he was wont to do. This principle, the pivot 
of the system, is called upon in order to destroy all 
theories and to replace them, as we have seen above, 
by direct mystic intuition, not in order to re])lace it 
by a new theory. As a theory it is just as bad as the 
old ones, it is even much worse. “If something non- 
relative,” says Nagarjuana,® “did really exist, we would 
then likewise admit the existence of the relative, but 
there is absolutely nothing non-relative ; how then can 
we admit the existence of the relative (or the truth of 
Eelativity).” “Eelativity”, explains Candrakirti, “is 
here the common characteristic of all the elements 
{dharmas) of existence. That is our view. But since 
there is no element which would be non-relative, 
Eelativity itself, for want of those objects with which 
it could be contrasted, (becomes as inane as a mirage), 
as , a garland of flowers in the sky.” Does this mean 
that Eelativity should be rejected 1 No, “because the 
Buddhas have taught that to realise the relativity of all 

^ I find the question whether Relativity is itself relative mentioned 
by B. Russell. {A B C of Relativity, p. 14)and declined with 
the remark that it is absurd. Nevertheless the question exists 
and cannot be dismissed on such grounds, the more so by an 
author from whom we learn that “ whosoever wishes to become 
a philosopher must learn not to be frightened by absurdities. ” 
{Problems of Philosophy, London 1921. p. 31) 

* Ibid.' XIIR I, . . . 
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artificial conceptions is tlie only way to get rid of tfiem. 
But if people then begin to cling to this very concept of 
Relativity, they must be called irreclaimable.”^ “It 
is,” explains Candrakirti^ “as if somebody said, “I 
have nothing to sell you”, and would receive the ans- 
wer, “All right, just sell me this your absence of goods 
for sale.” 

We read in the Eatnakuta,® “I declare those are 
rotten, and many times rotten who having conceived 

relativity, cling to it (as a new theory) It is much 

better to cling to the false idea of a really existing per- 
sonality {‘pudgala), notwithstanding it is a blunder of 
Himalayan dimensions, than to cling to this doctrine 
of relativity which (in this case would be) a doctrine of 
the void {ahhma). It is as if a doctor^ admini- 

stered a powerful remedy which would remove all the 
ailments of the patient, but could not afterwards be 
expelled from the abdomen. Bo you think that the 
patient would be really cured ? No, he would suffer 
even much more than he did suffer before.” 

The characterisation of reahty as Relativity is 
resorted to in extremis for want of any other expedient. 
It is a verbal characterisation, it takes into account 
the necessities of speech [idbdam ui'pdddya prajnaptih)^. 
The Sautrantika made use of the conception of a nomi- 
nal entity [prajnaptisat), as has been mentioned above, 

1 Ibid. XIII. 8 

2 ibia. p. 247. 6 
s Ibid. p. 248. 7 
< Ibid. p. 248. 11 

k s Ibid. XXIV. 18. XXII. 11, p. 215. 1,2 86. 1 
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■when combating the artificial constructions of early 
Buddhism. This conception was extended by the 
Mahayanists so as to cover all elements without excep- 
tion. Sense data, consciousness, feeling, volitions were 
declared by the Sautrantika as xrltimate realities. But 
Nagarjuna did not spare them. They became all 
relative and nominal, and relativity itself was but a 
nominal “middle path” of approaching reality. Middle 
path meant in early Buddhism steering between materia- 
lism (ucchedavada) and the doctrine of an eternal soul 
{msmtavdda). Its positive content was the doctrine 
of separate elements {dJmrma). In Mahayana this 
term changes its meaning and becomes synonymous 
with Relativity {iunyatd). Relativity is the middle 
path^. 

XIX. PARALLEL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BUDDHISM AND BRAHMANISM 
That the evolution from Hinayana to Mahayana 
ran parallel with the movement which in other Indian 
religions at the same epoch led to the establishing of 
their pantheons and their supreme deities of Siva and 
Visnu, is quite obvious. The Brahmanical religions 
were likewise founded on a background of pantheism, 
on monism with the Saivists, and a somewhat mitigated 
one with the Vaisnavites. Both tendencies represented 
old traditions based on explicit, though contradictory, 
•utterances of the Upanigads. That the Mahayana 
is indebted to some Aupanisada influence is most 

* Ibid. XXIV. 18. Therefore Madhyamika-sastra must be 
translated “A Treatise on Eelativity.” 


probable. That Gaudapada and Sankara have beenj, 
in their turn, influenced by the dialectic of Nagarjuna- 
can hardly be denied. But it is at present impossible- 
to elicit something definite about the strength of these 
influences, their time and their place. A Mahayanistic- 
tendency seems to have manifested itself very early 
in the Buddhist schools. Part of the community was. 
not satisfied to see in Buddha an essentially human- 
nature, and felt restive before the idea of his total 
disappearance in Nirvana. Some centuries later this 
tendency reaches full conclusion and a great man,. 
Nagarjuna, gives lustre and popularity to a new 
church. Its philosophy made volte-face from pluralism, 
to monism. 

XIX. EUKOPEAN PAEALLELS. 

To assign to Nagarjuna Ms place among the great- 
pMlosophers of humanity is not so much the task of 
the Indianist, as of the general historian of philosophy. 
But until the texts are made accessible in translations,. 
intelligible to him, we cannot expect him to guide us^. 
The Indianist finds himself obliged tentatively to do it 
himself in comparing the ideas he comes across in 
India with what may be found similar in the vast 
field of European philosophy. In characterising the- 
Indian philosopher as “nihilist”, rationalist, pantheist 
or realist some comparison is already involved. If 

1 The two translatioas by Prof. M. Walleser, Die Mittlere Lehre, 
(Heihelberg 1911 and 1912) are extremely useful for the study 
of the texts, they would have been still more useful if compara- 
tive indices were added to them. But being literal we doubt 
they could convey any de^tie impresson in the mind of a. 
philosopher. .. . . . 


A. Bartli, E. Senart and others have protested against 
premature and misleading comparisons, it is only be- 
cause they were inclined to find between the Indian 
philosopher and his European associate more points of 
divergence than of similarity, but to find divergence 
means already to compare. To characterise Nagar- 
juna as a “nihilist”, means to make a misleading com- 
parison, since his condemnation of logic is only one part, 
and not the principal one, of his philosophy. In 
order to understand a philosopher there is no better 
method than the one proposed and so brilliantly ap- 
plied by H. Bergson, i.e. to dissect bim in different 
parts which by themselves will not be the philosopher 
in question, but which summarised will help us to 
understand him^. 

Upon the Indian side we must first of all point to 
the almost absolute identity with Vedanta, as a pro- 
bable consequence of his indebtedness to Anpanisada 
tradition. If Prof. A.B. Keith and Prof. M. Walleser 
■suppose that Naganjuna stops at negation, or denies 
even the empirical reality of this world, it is only because 
his real aim, the positive counterpart of his negativism, 
the identity of dliarmakaya and Brahna, has escaped 
•their attention. It follows from this identity that all 
the points of contact which Prof. Deussen has really 
found, or imagined to have found, between Schopen- 
iauer and Vedanta, will equally apply to Niigarjuna. 
This philosophy was most decidedly opposed to rationa- 
lism, to those systems, modern or ancient, Indian or 
European, which asserted the capacity of human rea- 
^ De V intuition philosopMque de Metaph. 1911 


son to cognise things as they really are. He even 
presess this incapacity to the utmost and challenges 
the claims of logic with greater emphasis than any 
philosopher ever has done. Other remarkable paral- 
lelisms may be pointed out which refer to the step 
taken by Nagarjuna from pluralism to monism. 
Whether the systems operated with the conception of 
an independent substance and assumed the existence 
of separate, though harmonising, monads, or assumed 
a perpetual stream of passing events, the next step 
is to imagine one all-embracing indivisible substance.. 
This, as we have seen, is the position of Mahayana 
versus Hinayana. It has been paralleled in Greece by 
the position of Parmenides verses Heraclitus. The 
step was repeated in modern German philosophy. 
Prof. H. Jacobi has akeady suggested^ a comparison 
between Zeno of Eleia and Nagarjuna. We may add 
that the similarity was not limited to their dialectics. 
Zeno, as is now known, devised the celebrated “sophi- 
sms” in order to prove the impossibility of motion, 
and in support of Parmenides’ conception of the world 
as one motionless whole®. 

Very remarkable are then the coincidences bet- 
ween Nagarjuna’s negativism and the condemnation by 
Mr. Bradley of almost every conception of the every 
day world, things and qualities, relations, space and 
time, change, causation, motion, the self. From the 
Indian standpoint Bradley can be characterised as a 
genuine Madhyamika. But above all these paralle- 


1 A. 0. J. XXL 1, p. 1 

® Cf. Bertrand. EusselL External World, p. 167. fif. 
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lism we may perhaps find a still greater family likeness 
between the dialectical method of Hegel and IN'agar- 
juna’s dialectics. Hegel in hh Plienome'nohgie (ks 
Geistes'^ challenged common sense to point oiit some 
object which is certainly known for what, in our ex- 
perience, it is, and solves the question by stating that 
all we really know of the object is its “thisness”, all 
its remaining content is relation. This is the exact 
meaning of the tathdtd, or of “suchness”, of the Mahii- 
yanist, and Relativity, as we have seen, is the exact 
meaning of the term mnyatu. We further see the full 
application of the method which maintains that we can 
truly define an object only by taking explicit account 
of other objects, with whom it is contrasted, that 
debarring this contrast the object becomes “devoid” 
of any content, and both the opposites coalesce in some 
higher unity which embraces them both. The facts 
are knowable only as interrelated and the universal 
law of Relativity is all that is properly meant by rea- 
lity. Both philosophers assure us that negativity 
{sunyatd) is the soul of the universe, “Negativitat ist 
die Seele derWekt.” Reducing the world of fact to 
a realm of universal relativity this implies that every 
thing cognisable is false, transient and illusory, but 
that the constitution of the real world depends upon 
this very fact. Even sensations and sense data {rupa}^ 
which first appeared as ultimate realities we then gra- 
dually discover to stand in relations without which 
they prove to be meaningless. Relativity, or negativity, 
is really the Soul of the universe. 

^ For the English Phrasing of Hegel’s principles I am indebted 
to Baldwin’s dictionary, 

2 Ibid. IV. 1 : ■ : ■ 
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Some more points of similarity will be easily detec- 
ted between Nagarjuna and every monistic philosophy, 
lihe more so between him and those philosophers who, 
like Nacolaus Casamis, 6. Bruno and others, insist 
upon the negative method of cognising the Absolute. 
It will hardly be denied that the Mahayanist concep- 
tion of Buddha’s cosmic body as the unique substance 
is very similar to Spinoza’s conception of G-od as the 
only substance, Dem sive substantia, Deus sive natura. 
Although Spinoza’s intuitus of everything particular 
sub s-pscie aeternitatis is supposed to be a rational 
capacity of the intellect and Nagarjuna’s intuition is 
mystic, nevertheless both lead to the same result. 

These several points of similarity should, as a 
matter of course, be taken for what they are worth. 
For one thing, they might preclude the characteristic 
of a ‘nihilist’ to be applied to Nagarjuna. The chief 
divergence between him and his European colleagues 
in monism is that he did not believe in logic, at least 
for the ultimate aim of cognising what reality in 
itself is. Hegel and Bradley seem to believe in the 
efficiency of their logic. It did not occur to them 
that their logic would sublate itself if applied 
to their own results. Nagarjuna was fully aware of 
this fact. Therefore abandoning logic altogether he 
betook himself to direct mystic intuition of the Absolute, 
the One-without-a-Seoond. This step, or jump, from 
a condemned logic to direct intuition, has been made 
by many philosophers and in our own days it has a very 
eloquent exponent in the person of M. H. Bergson. 
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XX. THE POSITION OF NYAYA-YAISESIKA 

The estrangement which befell many scliolars at 
the idea of annihilation as the ultimate goal of a reli- 
gion would perhaps never have been so strong if it had 
been known that Buddhism was bv no means the onlv 
Indian system which had arrived at such conclusions. 
Besides a series of systems of a decidedly materialistic 
tinge, the orthodox Nyaya-Vaisesika system adhered 
to the conception of an absolutely lifeless Nirvana^ This 
annihilation of all life is here called final tleliverance 
(moksa) or Absolute End {apavarga) and is characte- 
rised as a kind of “super bhss”, {nilisreyasa)''^ “Is 
it possible”, asks Vatsyayana, “that an enlightened man 
■should favour a final Kelease in which there is neither 
bliss nor consciousness” ? And he should not favour 
the idea of a final Release where all turmoil of life is 
stopped for ever and where there is no consciousness 
.about it,” “This release,” he says, “is tranquillity where 
everything is given up, everything has ceased to exist, 
and therefore a great deal of depression, horrors, and 
sin are extinct?.” Jayanta exclaims likewise, “is it 
possible that reasonable men should make efforts in 
order to reduce themselves to a stone-like (inanimate) 
■condition ?” and gives the same reply^. 

All Indian philosophical systems professed to be 
doctrines of salvation. They, therefore, start from the 

^ Of. S. N. Das^pta’s History of Indian Philosophy . p. 362 ff. 
® Nydyasutra 1, 1,' 2. and 22. 

Nydyahhasya p. 9 (Viaian) 

^ Nydyamanjari p. 509 (Vizian) 
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conception of a whole {sarmmY which is then split 
into two halves, phenomenal life and the Absolute 
{samsdra and nirvcma). The phenomenal part is fur- 
ther divided into an analysis of its actual condition 
{dulihha), its driving forces {duhhha-samudaya) and 
their gradual extinction {mdrga). When this extinc- 
tion ‘nirodJia’ is reached, hfe merges into the Absolute 
about whose essence a variety of constructions exist. 
These four topics, the four “noble truths” as the term 
has been very inadequately translated and represented 
as a fundamental principle of Buddhism, contain, — in 
reality, no doctrine at alP. It is only a scheme for 

^ That sarvam, in its technical sense, does not include nirvana, 
as M. de la Vallee Poussin asserts, op. cit. p, 139, is quite wrong.. 
Sarmm means '^sarmm jneyam'^ which is but another name 
for the 12 ayatanas (corresponding to the 12 prameyas of Nydya- 
1,1,9 Nirvana is. included in dyatana No.l2 ‘dhamma* cf. 
My Central Conception appendix II, 106. p, the elements E 2-3.. 
This is also clear from Samyutta IV 15 where ^‘sabba'^ is used 
in its technical sense, sabba-vaggOf sahham vo bhikkhavedessissdmiJ^ 
The passage in Majjhima 1, 3 contains no statement about this 
topic at alL The classification of the elements into 12 ayatanas 
and into 16 dhatus includes nirvana, the one into sJcandhas (with 
classification) does not, cp. also Trimsihd p. 36, sarvam iii trai- 
dhdtukam asamshrtam ca. 

^ This clearly appears from the fact that the ‘truths’' are explicitly 
admitted in the Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisesika systems- 
and implicitly in ail the others. Within the pale of Buddhism 
they cover two opposite theories, the dharma = pudgala-naimtmya 
theory of the Hinayana and the sunyatd = dharma-nairdtmyatheoTj 
of Mrhayana, cf. above p. 41. They are a classification of 
the elements in four stages as viewed by the Saint, the arya, 
cf. Madh, vrtti, p. 127, drydndm eva tat satyam^ and Ah, Koia^ 
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pMlosopkioal constructions and is accepted as sucli by- 
all Indian systems without exception. They cover 
indeed, the Indian conception of philosophy. Uddyo- 
takara says, “these are the four topics which are 
investigated by every philosopher in every system 
of metaphysics^.” Accordingly every philosophical 
system must contain an analysis of the elements 
of life, a doctrine about its driving forces, a 
doctrine of the Absolute and a doctrine abont 
the method to be followed in order to escape 
out of phenomenal life and become merged in the 
Absolute. Phenomenal life receives in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system the designation of duhJcJm, just as in 
Buddhism. It is very inadequate to translate this 
term by suffering, misery, pain etc., since it covers 
such items as inanimate matter, the five objects of 
sense, colours, sounds, tastes and tactile phenomena®. 

VI, 2 and the tables appended to my Central Conception. The 
editors of the P.T.S. Pali Diet, think that arya has a “raoial’' 
meaning, drya-piidgala would then mean, not the same as anasr- 
avadharmaJi or niarga-satya, hxii something like “a noble gentle- 
man” ;but T. W. Ehys Davids rightly translates it “ArJiat” in 
D. N. 1.37, of. Dialogues 1.51 

^ Nydyavart, ed. B. I. p. 13 eiani calvary arihapadmi sarvdsu 
adhyatmavidydsu sarvaedryair varnyanta iti. 

® Vatsyayana says that diATcha, mems janma, (ad N. S., 1.1 22} 
and Vacaspati e.vplains, duhkhaSabdena sarve sarnadaya ucyantCy 
and warns against confounding it with suffering, “mukhyam eva 
duhhham iti hhramo ma the same is pressed by Jayanta, 

na ca muhhyameva duhkvham bddhandsrabhdvam avamrsyate. 
Mm tu tatsadhanani tadanusaktam oa sarvam eva. Nydyamanjard 
Vizian.,” p. 506 and Madhy vpui, p. 127. iha hi pancopadana- 
shandhdjiduhJeham, ity iicyate. Exactly the same definition in 


These are not the, objects to which the term sxiffering 
■ can be safely applied in our language, if we are to escape 
confusion. Bliss itself is entered into the classification 
■of existence {dtilikJia) as one of its 21 items. And 
this is quite natural because there is no eternal bliss 
neither in early Buddhism nor in Nyiiya-Vaisesika, if 
the “super-bliss” of disappearing into an eternal 
senseless condtion be excepted. The classification 
into 21 items is but a slight modification of the 
Buddhist classification into 16 component parts of 
existence (dMiu)^. One reason why this term has been 
chosen as a designation of phenomenal life is that 
philosophy seeks a way out of it. Philosophy is the 
science of the Absolute, of Nirvana. For every phi- 
losopher, all phenomenal life is something that must be 
shunned, it is heya. The analysis of existence into its 
■elements, as has been stated above, is undertaken in 
order to determine the means by which all the forces 
of life must gradually, one after the other, be brought 
to a standstill. 

It is likewise a general feature of all Indian systems 
that they assume the existence of a central force which 
Samyutta N., Ill, 47. It is a technical term, the equivalent of 
the first drya-satya and of the sasram-dharmah ; “suffering” is 
duhhhavedand, a quite different thing, it has another place in the 
system under vedand-ahandha. of. Ah, Kosa VI. To confound 
them is a mistake just as to confound rupa-ayatana with 
rupa-skandha (the latter in eludes 10 ayalanas, or the 3 dhdtus, 
or the 6 indriyas with the 22 indriyas, or the 75 dharmas, etc. 
the 18 dhatus. Of M. C. Ehys David B. Psych, p. 83. 

‘ Another classification of every cognizable thing into 12 prameyas, 
of. Nyayasutra,, 1.1. 9. corresponds, to a certain extent, to the 
Buddhist classification into 12 dyatanas. 


keeps life going in tkis world, nay in all tlie imagina- 
ble worlds. Tbis general force (karma) is resolved into- 
the special ones, termed illusion, desire and aversion.. 
They produce germs of future actions and until they 
are neutralized by corresponding methods, they will 
always produce a continuation of life. Illusion is 
neutralised by philosophic insight, but the decisive and 
final step which stops empirical life for ever and trans- 
fers the individual into the Absolute is achieved by 
Yoga, i.e. by that mystical power which is produced by 
absorption in intense concentrated meditation. These, 
conceptions represent a characteristic Indian habit of 
thought. We meet them everywhere. Their origin is 
certainly not to be sought for in the Yoga system of 
Patanjali which has been proved to-be a verylateproduc- 
tion about 800 years later than the origin of Buddhism. 
Their most primitive and crude form appears in the 
Jaina system. The defiling elements of illusion, desire, 
aversion etc. are here represented as a kind of subtle 
matter which through the pores of the skin fliows into the 
body and fills it up like absorbed medicine or like a bag 
filled with sand^. By taking vows, by ascetic and 
mediatative practices, the entrance into the body is 
shut up, the inflow ceases, and the individual becomes 
purified. In all other systems this process is spiri- 
tualized, and instead of an “inflow” of defiling matter 

^ Of. Tatlvarthaihiganasutra, VI. 2. ff., VIII. 2 transl. by 
H. Jacobi Z.D.M.G. LX Cf. also tbe detailed and very clear 
exposition of the complicated Jaiiia theory in H.V.GIassenapp, 
Ber Jaininsmus (Berlin 1925) p. 158 f.' The passions are ima- 
gined as a kind of tar by •which the fluent matter is glued •with 
the soul, ibid. VI. 5. 


■we have an “influence” (dsarva) of defiling psychical 
elements which is being stopped by insight and medita- 
tion. All elements of existence are in the Buddhist 
system, as mentioned above, divided in such that can 
be extinguished by philosophic knowledge, and such 
that can -be extinguished by mystical absorption only. 
The first class includes wrong views, under which item 
the naive realism of ordinary men is understood. Desire, 
passion and even the physical elements of matter can 
be extinguished for ever only by the force ofabsorption^. 
Although the Nyaya-Vai^esika system favours a nai- 
vely reahstic view of the imiverse, it has no other 
means of reaching Nirvana than the mystical power 
■of Yoga. “The details about this matter,” says Vat- 
syayana, “will be found in special yoga manuals”^, 

^ Samudaya-satya {-heya-hetuh) consists in Nyaya just as in Bud 
dhism of avidy&tsrne, cf. Nydyavdrt, p. 4.1.13, It is speci- 
fied that tliese elements are also included in duhkha (i.e. in tlie 
upadanaskandhas) — tad dhetm ca duJikham uktam, ibid. Tbeir 
respective antidotes (i.e. mdrga) consist on both sides of prajM 
and Samadhiy Yats ; Sutra, Y. 17-13 Prajiia is characterised as 
dharma-praviveka (cf. Yatsyayana ad YI 2.417 wHcb corresponds 
to the Buddhist dharma-pramcaya (Abh. Kosa). 

^ Nydyabhdsya ad lY 2 . 46. Although the prasankkydna is analo- 
gous to prati-sankhyd-nirodha of the Buddhists, its procedure 
is different. By the unlimited mystic power of Y’oga innumerable 
magic bodies” nirmdna-kdya, must be created at once, to atone 
in them for endless former deeds and thus to reach Final Extinc- 
tion, Of. Tdtparyatlkd, 6 This Prof. A. B. Keith (Indian Logic 
and Atomism p. 260) calls ‘Vulgar thaumaturgy.” According 
to such phrasing Dr. H* Beck, who interprets even the know- 
ledge of dukkaJi-satya as a vision of ethereal bodies (Buddhismus 
2 II p. 89 f.), would be called a magician. Usually these men 
mvstics. 


Any question, about the efficiency of tliis naetbod is 
answered by stating that the power of Yoga is unlimited. 
'The Nyayasfitras mention a characteristic objection 
from some sceptic mind^. A man, says he, may be 
intensely absorbed in meditation, so as to forget every- 
thing which exists about him. He may retire into a 
lonely place, a forest, a cave, a sandy beach, and there 
practise meditation until every perception of the ex- 
ternal world has ceased. Nevertheless when external 
phenomena of exceptional force, as e.g. a thunder storm, 
overcame him, he will awake out of the most intense 
meditation. Why could not the same happen to him in 
the moment he is about to attain Final Release, if this 
is to be attained by such meditation ? The objection 
is answered by pointing to the mystical power of trance 
which stops all energies of life for ever. After that no 
living bodies, no feeling and no cognitions can exist. 

We thus see that an appeal to the mystical power 
of yoga is a common feature of many Indian philo- 
sophical systems. It is needed to fill up the place of 
the four main subjects which are another general 
feature of the Indian systems. The originality of 
each system lies in its Ontology, its theory of cog- 
nition, its conception of the Absolute, and the details 
of its construction of a path leading to final release. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika system assumes a limited 
number of substances with their changing qualities. 
The soul of the individual is here represented as an 
eternal substance, it is ubiquitous and coterminous 
with space. Knowledge is produced in it by a special 
contact with an internal organ of physical nature. 


1 IV. 2. 39— 4i. 
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When the body is removed from one place to another, 
feelings aaid ideas are produded in a new part of this 
same motionless^ substance by its occasional contact 
with the internal organ which follows the movement 
of the body. Soul is thus a semi-material ubiquitous, 
substance similar to space and time which in this, 
system are equally conceived as separate ubiquitous, 
substances. This construction facilitates the transi- 
tion out of phenomenal life with its feelings and cogni- 
tions into the Absolute, which is the Absolutely sense- 
less and lifeless state of this very substance. By 
the power of absorption the internal organ is kept back, 
from all contact with the soul and the senses. No 
consciousness is then produced, all life is annihilated, 
but the substance of the soul reverts .in Nirvana tO' 
its original and natural condition {svampdvastM).. 
The Nyaya and Vai^esika were at an early date 
engaged in a controversy with the Vedantins about 
the condition of the liberated, soul. The Vaisesikas. 
maintained that it was simply a cessation of all life, 
just as a cessation of fire when all fuel is exhausted^ 

^ Fadde.gon, Vaiiesika System, p. 272-3 thinks the this Soul was 
imagined “as really moving.” This is quite impossible since it 
represents a unity and is omnipresent {viblu, faromm-^nahat, 
ibid. VII. 1.22) Of. also Nyayabindutika ed. B. B. p. 65 niskryas- 

catma..: sanagatak. 

® In his vindication of a substantial Soul Faddegon op. cit, appa- 
rently assumes that the Vaiseiikas imagined the soul as a cons- 
. cioussubstanoe, just as the SSnkhya and the Vedantins did. But 
the conssciousness (buddhi) is in that system only a guim of the 
alman, it appears occasionally through a special contact. The 
soul in itself {svampdvastkdydm) has neither consciousness, nor 
- feeling. 
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What is this internal bliss and what is this eternal 
consciousness, they ask, which constitute the essence 
of the eternal spiritual principle aceoidhig to the 
Vedantms? Since all objects of knowledge have 
entirely disappeared for ever in Nirvana, it 'is a joy 
without something to be enjoyed, and it is knowledge 
without knowing anyting. guch feeling and such 
knowledge, even if they existed, would he as good as if 
they never existed at ^\l{stUtOfyastMtdn na ^^iisyaie)\ 
“But then,” asks an objector, “your soul would be as 
lifeless as a stone? 2 The Vaisesika concedes the 
argument, although he seems to prefer, as a sort of 
image mediatrice, the comparison with space® 
A question is next asked, which gives expression to 
that feehng of estrangement which is so strong when 
we think of annihilation as an ultimate goal. “No 
wise men will ever strive to attain final deliverance 
{rnohsa-mrvana) if, after all consciousness and life 
have been annihilated, it becomes similar to a piece 
of rock (m-hMa-kalpa)^ if it i^ indistingmshable 
from a stone (pdsdm-mrviiesa^), if it ig inanimate 

, P- 510. 1. 12-3. 

Ibid That the pure essence of a Soul, „r of the substance that 
produces consciousness is itself as lifeless Uada) as a stome seems 
to be here an extreme consequence drawn by the objector, the 

comparison with space as an ubiquitous substance, is more 

adequate. 

* P- 

<GL Nyayamumjan, p. 508 f. and NySyatStparyadlpm, p. 28^ 
(ibid.) cp. m, IB ^ MmSift, 4mm 
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“But, suys the author, mse meu do not 
‘S’thetnselves for hUsa alone. Bxpenenoe ehowa 
that they also exert themselvee to escape pain, as 
t,.„ they e.g. “avoid being stung by thorns. 

a—l life teing here comparable to pain, t^ 

„,ult is that the annihilation of it alone is Jie ulti- 
.aim of man on earth. This ultimate anmhi- 
hiion and this lifeless substance receive the epithet 
of the place of Immortality {amrtyii padam), le 
epithet ^vhich final annihilation receives m early 
Buddhism. Its eternal unchanging characta 
thereby emphasized. 

Kor was this analogy between the theories of the 
Buddhists and the Naiyayikas ignored by the latter. 
Xfind in the Nydyananjan of Jayanta the following 
characteristic deliverance “By nirvana and similar 
expressions the Buddhists mean the 
(avavarga) which is either (in Sinayana) 
iioii of the flow of consciousness, or (m Mahayana 
fflow of pure (objectless) consciousness (The first) 

; ^^tion-annihilation^is even more pitiful than the 
ondition to which soul is, reduced in nirvana accord- 
to the Naiyayikas, since it_doesnot leave to the soul 
e^en a stonelike condition. But in one point we 
acree with the Buddhists, viz. that there is a difference 
Between the essence of the soul by itself and the form 
in. which it. appears in its .xeciproc.al action with other 
obieots. A constant change of (this substantial) 

’la fyayabMsya, pi 30 cf.' likdwls^ jpV 31"Si. where tte' controversy 
with Vedanta is already in full swing. 
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soul (as maintained by the Buddhists) is absolutcdy 
inconceivable ; it must be rejected as impossibli; , 
just as (the converse theory of the Buddhist about 
the sound, viz. that) sound is a substance (sc. atomic)” 

The Nirvana of the old^ Nyaya-Vaisesika school 
is thus lifeless and similar to the Nirviina of the 
Vaibhasika-Buddhists. On the other hand, the 
Nirvana of the Mahayanists, to which the Sautra- 
ntikas adhered, has the same pantheistic character as 
the Nirvana of the Vedantins. 

XX. CONCLUSION 

The probable theory of the Buddhist concejrtion 
of the Absolute is, therefore, the following one. 

1. In the VI century B.C. there was a great 
effervescence of philosophical thought among the non- 
brahmancial classes of India, and a way out of pheno- 
menal life was ardently sought for, the majority of 

1 In later theistic Nyaya final deliverance is reached by the direct 
contemplation of God, and the condition of the liberated Soul 
is defined as blissful, of. Nydyasdra, p. 40 and Nydyatdt-parya- 
diplka, p. 293. Both the Vai^esika and the Naiyayika systems 
, were originally atheistic, ch H. Jacobi, Die God'esidee bei den 
Indern, (Bonn 1923) p. 47 ff. and Faddegon, op, cit..p. 166 and 
354. That the idea of an eternal God could not easily tally with 
the system, is seen from the embarrassment to decide whether it 
should be classed as a muhtdtman or not. The question is solved, 
in agreement with Yoyasutra I. 24 b admitting that the quality 
of oonsciousnessi which is only, accidental in Souls, becomes 
eternal in God, cf. NydydleandaU, 58 (Vizian) and NydyavdrUha 
p. 469. Both theistic and atheistic Naiyayikas existed at 
Sriharsa’s time, cf: Ncd^Miya'Xi^i 75 and 77. •< 
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tte solutions leaving a naaterialistic tinge. Buddlia at 
tliat time proposed, or accepted, a system denying 
the existence of an eternal soul, and reducing pheno- 
menal existence to a congeries of separate elements 
evolving gradually towards final extinction. 


2. To this ideal of a lifeless Nirvana and an 
extinct Buddha some schools remained alone faithful. 
I tendency to convert Buddha into a superhuman,, 
eternally living principle manifested itself early 
among his followers and led to a schism. 


3. This tendency gradually developed until in 
the I century A.D. it ended into the production of a, 
luxuriant growth of a new canonical literature. It 
then adopted, probably borrowing from some Aup- 
nishad school, the Brahmanical ideas of a pantheistic 
Absolute, of a spiritual and monsitic character.. 
After this Buddhistic adaptation of the Vedanta, 
Buddha was converted into a full blown Brahman, 
and its personification worshipped under the names 
of a Oosmieal Body {dharmakaya), Samantabhadra,, 

Yairocana and otlieTS. 


4. The philosophical doctrine of the old church, 
stuck to the central conception of separate elements, 
of matter, mind and forces, composed lists of them 
■with a view to investigate the method of their gradual 
extinction in the Absolute. 

5. Among the early schools the Mahasaihghikas, 
Vatsiputriyas and others already assumed a kind of 
consciousness survivnpf ; m Nirvana. 


6. They were followed by a school with critical 
tendencies, the Sautrantikas, which cut down the list 
of artificially constructed elements, cut down Nirvana 
itself as a separate entity and transferred the Absolute 
into the living world, thus constituting a transition to 
■Mahayana.' 

7. The philosophy of the new religion is an 
adaptation of the Vedanta system. It forsook the 
pluralistic principle altogether and became emplia- 
tically monistic. 

8. It then took a double course. It either 
assumed the existence of a store-consciousness of which 
all phenomenal life was but a manifestation. This 
school is the sequel of cultivated logic. The other school 
denied the possibility of cognising the Absolute by 
logical methods; it declared all plurality to be an 
illusion, and nothing short of the whole to be the 
reality directly cognised in mystic intuition. 

9. The transitional school of the Sautrantikas 
coalesced in the V century A.D. with the idealistic 
school of the Mahayana and produced India’s greatest 
philosophers Dignaga and Dharmakirti. With regard 
to Nirvana, it assumed the existence of a pure spiritual 
priuciple, in which object and subject coalesced, and, 
along with it, a force of transcendental illusion {vdsand) 
.producing the phenomenal world. 

10. Contemporaneously with this highest develop- 
ment of Buddhist philosophy, in the VII century 
A.D., the relativist school of early Mahayana received 
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a fresli impulse and a revival of popularity. Tliis 
led to the formation of new hybrid schools. 

11 . The very high perfection to which the philo- 
sophy was brought by both the idealistic and relati- 
vistic schools of Bud dh ism could not but influence all 
philosophical systems of India, and we see in the next 
period the old Vedanta remodelled and equipped 
with fresh arguments by an adaptation to it of the 
methods elfiborated in the Vijnanavada and $unya- 
vada schools of Buddhism. 



APPENDM 


A TKEATISB ON RELATIVITY 

By 

ISTAMEJENA^^^:^; 

. OhAPTEEvS I AND XXV ^ 

{Translated) 

A TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 

By 

NAOARJUNA 

PREFATORY 

Ntigarjuna is tlie author of three different works 
upon the Buddhist Theory of Relativity ((sfinyata): 
a fundamental (miila), complete work, Mudhyamika- 
Sastra, and two short summaries-Yukti-sastika and 
Sunyata-saptati. 

The complete work contains about 400 aphorisms 
divided into 27 chapters. The first chapter is devoted 
to a critiqire of the conception of Causality. It 
reduces our ever}''-day conception of it and all realistic 
theories ad absurdum and thus indirectly establishes 
Monism (advaita). The rest of the work is filled with 
the application of this result to every separate item 
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of the Hiiiayanist philosophical system^. Nagarjiina 
is also the author of two short tracts dealing with 
the method of negative dialectics adopted by him. 
One of them ''The Refutation of contests” 'Vigraha- 
vyavartam^^ is very often quoted. 

Whether he is the author of numerous other works 
which go under his name, and whether he is the same 
personality as the Celebrated metallurgist, chemist 
and alchemist Nagarjuna is very doubtfuP. His 

^ The following is the list of subjects treated, c3i. I on Causality, 
II on Motion, III on the sense-faculties, (indriya), IV on the 
elements of existence (skandha) V, on the component elements 
(dhatu) of an individual, VI on Passions (raga), VII On monen- 
tariness {samskrta=trilaksami) VIII on Agent and Action 
(Karma -karaka), IX On the unreality of the preceding moment 
(purva), X On the relation of fire and fuel, XI on the Infinite 
(purvajiarakoti), XII On the unreality of all the phenomenal 
world (dulik}ia=pancopadanaskandha,) XIII On the unreality 
of all t}ie forces (asinskara) of life, XIV On the unreality of 
relations (samsarga), XV On the notion of Essentia (svabhava), 
XVI On Bondage and Deliverance, XVII On Karma and its 
results, XVIII On the doctrine of a Soul (atnian), XIX On the 
notions of origin and end (sambhara-vibhava), XX On time, 
XX On the notion of a totality of causes (samagri, XXTI On 
the reality of Buddha, XXIII On logical incongruity (viparayiisa), 
XXIV on the ‘‘Four Truths’’, XXV On Nirvana, XXVI On 
the Twelve Stages (nidana) in the development of an ijidividnai 
life, XXVII on false dogma, (drsti). 

^ There is an old tradition according to wdiich the authentieal 
works of Nagarjuna are six, but there is no agreement about 
how tliis number is composed. Generally admitted are (1) 
MuIa-madhyamika-Sastra, also called Prajna-mula, 8 celebrated 
men have commented upon it, Nagarjuna himself, Buddha- 
palita, Bha% 7 a, CandraMrti, Devasarma, Gunasri, Gunamati 



pupil and successor Aryadeva, a Ceylonese by birth, 
has composed an independent treatise about the 
same subject, also in 400 aphorisms, but following 
another, more systematic, arrangement. 

About the date of both these authors there is till 
now no absolute certainty, but the II century A.D. 
is generally accepted as most probable. Although 
1>oth were born in the South, the scene of their activity 
is Northern India, during the best time of Kushan 
empire. 

and Sthiraniati, (2) Yukti-sastikaj a very condensed statement 
of the theory, its composition, Wassilieii thinks, possibly preceded 
the compostion of the main work, (3) Sunyata-saptati. a short 
poem on Eelativity with the author’s owm comment, (4) Vigra- 
ha-vyavartani, also with comment, a work on logic already 
mentioning the four pramanas of the Naiyayaikas, (5) Vaidalya- 
siitia and prakarana, self defence of Nagarjuim against the charge 
of perverting logic. The sixth is according to Bu-ston a work 
wliich is not translated Tha-snad-grub-na, ''A vindication of 
-empirical Eeality.” However, others reckon, instead of it, 
Akutobhaya, a comment upon the mfila-karikas. But Wassi- 
flieff remarks (in his **Eeview of tJio Madhyamika literature’^ 
MsvS musei As. Petrop.) that ‘‘'the authenticity of this work 
was doubted even by the credulous Tibetans” Candiakirti evi- 
dently held that Nagarjuna did not vrrite any comment upon 
the mula-karikas, cf. text, p., 25-6, but Avalokitavrata, com- 
menting upon Prajha-pradipa calls it ran-hgreL Besides these 
works the Bstan-hgyur contains (1) Mahay ana-vim^ika, in 20 
verses, (2) Aksara-fetaka, in 3 lines and (3) Pratitya-samutpada- 
hrdaya, in 5 lines, renewed attempts to express with utmost 
.shortness the main conception of a monistic (aikyam) motion- 
ess Universe. They probably are spurious. 
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After that, there was a break in the development 
of the Madhyamika philosophy. During two cen- 
turies we hear of no prominent personalities and no 
works dealing with it. It seems as though it were 
partly fallen into oblivion. It is impossible otherwise 
to explain the total silence of Buddhaghosa a hour it. 

During the next period, the golden age of Indian 
civilization, the age of the Gupta empire in ISTorthern 
India, the brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu api)ear 
in the V centur)^ as the champions of a somewhat 
modified Monism which receives in their hands an 
idealistic interpretation. 

The scene of the development of the Madhyamika 
philosophy after that shifts to the South. We witness 
there in the VI centmy A.D. a powerful revival of 
the genuine, uncompromising Relativism of Nagarjuna. 
Contemporaneoixsly with the pupils of Yasrxbandhu, 
Sthiramati and Dignaga, two very celebrated men, 
who were working, the one of Vallabhi in Surat, the 
other mainly in Orissa, two equally celebrated cham- 
pions of the Madhyamika system, the Masters (actirya) 
Buddhapalita and Bhavya or Bhavaviveka,^ appear 
in the South. The Mahayana Monism becomes n_ow 
definitely split into the idealistic school in the North, 
the Yogacaras, and the relativistic one in the South. 
The latter is again divided into the followers of Buddha- 
palita and the followers of Bhavya. 

The condemnation of all logic for the cognition 
of the Absolute was final in the first ot these schools, 


^ Perhaps BiiavyaYiveka=Iegs-ldan-libyed. 



it admitted no bonaiide argument at all, Init under- 
took it only to skow hopeless inconsistency in what- 
ever logical argument would be produced b}' its 
oijponeuts. This school received the name of 'Mil- 
dhyamika-Prasahgika. The other school, the follo- 
wers of Bha.v}'a, thought it necessary to supplement 
the short rules of HSragarjuna by independent (svatantra) 
arguments const r ucted in accordance with the rules of 
logic. This school received the name of Madhya- 
mika-Sviltantrika. Bhavyy is a very sulitle logician. 
He perhaps, more tha.ii any other one, deserves to bo 
compared with Zeno of Eleia. Some of his hrffling 
sophisms made his name celebrated in the Buddhist 
world. His school had success and was more numci’ous 
than the school of Buddhapa.lita in the beginning. 
But in the VII century A.D. the Master Candra- 
kirti appears as a mighty cliampion of the purely 
negative method of establishing Monism. He succeeds 
in driving Bhavaviveka’s school into the shade au.d. 
finally settles tliat form of the Madhyamika System 
which is now studied in all monastic schools of Tibet 
Mongolian wheif^ it is considered to represent the true 
philosophical basis of Mahayana Buddhism. 

We can thus establish the following periods in 
the development of the philosophy of the Mahayrma. 

(1) I century A.D. the rise of Mahayana, alaya- 
vijnana and tathata both admitted by Asvaghesa. 

(2) II century, the theory of Universal Eelativity 
(silnyata) formulated by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 

(3) III and IV centuries a gap. 
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(4) V centiiry, the idealistic interpretation of 
Asanga and Vasubandhu. 

(5) VI century, a split between the idealistic 
and relativistic schools, Stlriramati and Dignaga as 
representing the first, Buddhapldita and Bhavaviveka 
the second. 

(6) VII century, final establishment of the Ma- 
dhyamika system in its extreme form by Candra- 
kirti. 

We now give the translation of the first chapter 
of the treatise of Nagarjuna with Candrakirti’s com- 
ment.^ All the protagonists of the development 
just sketched together with some representatives of 
the brahmanical systems will be here seen at work. 
From the rest of the work the chapter about Nirvana 
has been chosen as an illustration of the method which 
is in turn applied to every philosophic conception. 

In our translation we have endeavoured to avoid, 
as far as possible literal renderings when they convey 
no clear meaning, in order to escape what M. A. Barth 
has called “traductions infideles a force d’etre lit- 
terales.” Sanskrit scinetifical works are not supposed 
to be read, but to be studied, their style is laconic 
and their technical terms suggestive of a wide con- 
notation. Their translation, in order to be compre- 

^ Candrakirti has given to his comment the title of “The Clear- 
worded” (prasanna-pada) probably not without .some dose of 
irony, since, as prof. Wassilieff attests, its extreme dialectical 
subtlety, especially in the first chapter, is equalled by no other 
work in the whole domain of northern Buddhist literature. 


hensible should be, to a certain extent, an explanation. 
The litoral rendering, when, needed is given in a foot- 
note. The Sanskrit text has been edited by M.dc la 
Vallee Poussin in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. The 
division into small sections has been introduced by 
the translator in order to facilitate a vue d'enesemble. 



A TREATISE OF RELATIVITY. 


DEDICATION. 

The Perfect Buddha, 

The foremost of all Teachers I salute. 
He has proclaimed 
The principle of Universal Relativity, 
‘Tis like blissful (Nirvana), 

Quiescence of Plurality. 

There is nothing disappears. 

Nor anything appears, 

Nothing has an end., 

Nor is there anything eternal. 

Nothing is identical vdth itself. 

Nor is their anything differentiated. 
Nothing moves, 

Neither hither nor thither. 


^ Chapter First. 

EXAMINATION OF CAUSxiLITY. 

I. ■■ ■ 

There absolutely are uo things, 

Nowhere and none, that arise (anew), 

Neither out of themselves, iror out of non-self, 
Nor out of both, nor at random. 

II. 

Four can be the conditions 
(Of everything produced), 

Its cause, its object, its foregoing moment. 

Its most decisive factor. 

III. 

In these conditions we can find 
No self-existence of the entities. 

Where the self-existence is deficient, 

Eelational existence also lacks. 

::y\ 

No energies in causes, 

Nor energies outside them. 

No causes without energies. 

Nor causes that possess them. 

V.- 

Let those facts be causes ■- 

With which coordinated other facts' arise, •' 

Noh-bhiseh''mll: ^Ihey ;'hey'^^ 

So far the other facW haVe'nbt arisen. • ' 
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VI. 

Neither non-Ens nor Ens 
Can have a cause. 

If non-Ens, whose the cause ? 

If Ens, whatfore the cause ? 

VII. 

Neither an Ens nor a non-Ens, 

Nor any Ens-non Ens. 

No element is really turned out. 

How can we then assume 

The possibility of a producing cause 1 

VIII. 

A mental Ens is reckoned as an element, 
Separately from its objective (counterpart). 

Now, if it (begins) by having no objective- 

counterpart. 

How can it get one afterwards ? 

IX. 

If (separate) elements do not exist, 

Nor is it possible for them to disappear. 

The moment which immediately precedes. 

Is thus impossible. And if tis gone, 

How can it be a cause ? 

X. 

If entities are relative, 

They have no real existence. 

The (formula) “this being, tiiat appears” 

Then loaes eirery meaj^g. ‘ 
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XL ■ . , 

Xeitlier in any of tlie single causes 
Nor in all of tlieni togetlier 
Does tlie (supposed) result reside. 

How can you out of tliem extract 
Wliat in them never did exist ? 

XIL 

Supposing from these causes does appear 
What never did exist in them, 

Out of non-causes then 
Why does not appear ? 

XIII. 

The result is cause-possessor, 

But causes are not even self-possessors. 

How can result he cause-possessor, 

If of non-self-possessors it he a result ? 

XIV. 

There is, therefore, no cause-possessor, 

Nor is there an effect without a cause. . 

If altogether no effect arises, 

(How can we then distinguish) 

Between the causes and non-causes ? 

Knisted tte Examination of Causality, tte first chapter 
of the Treatise on Eelativity. 




Chapter XXV 

EXAMIXATIOX OF NIEVAl^A- 


If everything is relative, 

Xo (real) origination, no (real) annihilation, 

How is Nirvana, then conceived ? 

Through what deliverance, through what annihi- 
lation ? 


Should every thing be real in substance. 

No (new) creation, no (new) destruction. 

How should Nirvana then be reached ? 
Through what deliverance, through what annihi- 
lation ? 

III. 

What neither is released, nor is it ever reached, 
What neither is annihilation, nor is it eternality. 
What never disappears, nor has it been created. 
This is Nirvana. It escapes precision. 

IV, 

Nirvana, first of all, is not a kind of Ens, 

It would then have decay and death. 

There altogether is no Ens. 

Which is not subject to decay and death. 


If Nirvana is Ens, 

It is produced by causes. 
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Nowhere and none the entity exists 
Which would not be produced by causes. 

• ■ ^ VI. 

If Nirvana is Ens, 

How can it lack substratum, 

There whatsoever is no Ens 
Without any substratum. 

VII. 

If Nirvana is not an Ens, 

Will it be then a non-Ens ? 

Wherever there is found no Ens, 

There is neither a (corresponding) non-Ens. 

VIII. 

Now, : if ' Nirvana vi^ non-Ens, 

How can it then be independent ? 

For sure, an independent non-Ens 
Is nowhere to be found. 

IX. 

Coordinated here or caused are (separate) things. 
We call this world Phenomenal ; 

But just the same is called Nirvana, 

When from causality abstracted. 

The Buddha has declared 

That Ens and non-Ens should both be rejected. 

:|leithey::aa:::Ens;hpr^:as.:avvnbn-Bnsy:''::y 

Nirvana therefore is conceived. 



XL 

If Nirvana were both Ens and non Ens, 
Final Deliverance would be also both, 
Reality and unreality togetber, 

This never could be possible. 

XII. 

If Nirvana were botb Ens and non-Ens, 
Nirvana could not be uncaused. 

Indeed tbe Ens and tbe non-Ens 
Are botb dependent on causation.. 

XIII. 

How can Nirvana represent 
Aji Ens and a non-Ens togetber 1 
Nirvana is indeed uncaused, 

Botb Ens and non-Ens are productions. 

XIV. 

How can Nirvana represent 

(Tbe place of Ens and non-Ens togetber — 

As light and darkness in one spot) 

They cannot be simultaneously present. 

XV. 

If it were clear, indeed, 

What an Ens means, and what a non-Ens. 

"We could then understand tbe doctrine. 
About Nirvana being neither Ens nor non-Ens. 

xvi; 

If Nirvana is neither Ens nor non-Ens, 

No one can really understand . 
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This doctrine which proclaims at once 
Negation of them both together. 

XVII. 

What is the Buddha after Nirvana ? 
Does he exist or does he not exist, 

Or both, or neither? 

We never will conceive it. 

XVIII. 

What is the Buddha then at life time ? 
Does he exist, or does he not exist, 

Or both, or neither ? 

We never will conceive it. 

XIX. 

There is no difference at all 
Between Nirvana and Samsara, 

There is no difference at all 
Between Saihsara and Nirvana. 



What makes the limit of Nirvana 
Is also then the limit of Samsara. 

Between the two we cannot find 
The slightest shade of difference. 

XXL 

(Insoluble are antinomic) views 
Eegarding what exists beyond Nirvana, 
Eegarding what the end of this world is, 
Eegarding its beginning. 
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XXIL 

Since everytMng is relative (we do not know), 
What is finite and what is infinite, 

What means finite and infinite at once, 

What means negation of both issues ? 

XXIII. 

What is identity, and what is difference ? 

What is eternity what non-eternity. 

What means eternity and non-eternity together. 
What means negation of both issues ? 

XXIV. 

The bliss consists in the cessation of all thought, 
In the quiescence of Plurality. 

No (separate) Eeahty was preached at all. 
Nowhere and none by Buddha. 

Finislied tlie Examination of Nirvana,, the twenty-fifth 
Chapter of the Treatise on Eelativity. 


THE GLEAmomED 
A Comment Upon 

■ NAGlRJUNA’S TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 

hy 

CANDRAKIRTI 
THE GLEARWOEBEB 
DEDICATION 

To that Nagarjuna I bow who has done away all 
reeonrse to the abode of DualityA 2.3. 

Who has emerged out of the ocean-like (all- 
embracing) Spirit of the Supreme Buddha.^ 1.3* 

The method of adopting a middle course (madhyama pratipad) 
between the two opposite extremes from which the Madhyamika 
school has received its name is differently applied in Hinayana 
e.g., S.N. III. 135. It is there a term designating the central 
conception of Hinayana, a middle course between “everything 
exists and nothing exists/' meaning that a limited catalogue 
of ultimate elements (dharma) exists in interdependence (pratitya 
samutpada). In mahayana, it is synonymous with the central 
conception of the Madhyamikas and means their idea of Relati- 
vity of Negativity (madhyama pratipad-sunyata-pratitya-samut- 
pada) cp. XXIV 19. The ff. terms are declared by Candrakirti 
p. 504.13 to be vi^esa-samjhas i.e., different manners of expressing 
the same 'idea, anta-dvaya-rahitatva-sarvasvabhavanutpatti- 
pratitya-samutpada-sunyata-upadaya-prajhapti-madhyama pra- 
tipad. As usual the first word of the work is significant, it refers 
to its main idea. The translation of madhyamika-^astra as The 
Doctrine of the Middle Path (Die Mittlere Lehre) is ambiguous 
since there are different middle paths. 

^ Sambuddha-dhi-sagara refers evidently to the doctrine of dharma- 
taya* ■ ■ 
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Wto mercifully lias explained the deeper meaning 
of the treasury! of t]ie religion, according to his own 
conceptions of it. 1.4. 

Whose philosophic fire consumes even now the fuel 
of opposed systems and burns down the darkness in 
the heart of simple mankind. 1.5. 

Whose words, containing imcomparable knowledge, 
(Hke) a host of arrows, completely destroy the army 
of our foes (and deliver us from the bonds of pheno- 
menal) existence. 2.1. 

Whose words assume the majesty of rule over the 
denizens of all the three spheres of existence^, the 
Buddhist converts and the gods. 2.2. 

Having made my salutation to that Nagarjuna, 
I am proposing to write an explanation of his aphorism 
in clear sentences containing the right explanation 
unobscured by the fires of dialectics.® 


^ Eead ko^asya with the Tib. 

* i.e.— the world of carnal desire (kama-dhatu), the heavens of 
ethereal beings (rupa-dhatn) and the heaven^ of pure spirits 
(arupa-dhatu). 

® This is a jeer at Bhavaviveka who below p. 31. is called a 
champion of logic (tarkika). It does not mean that dialectical 
subtleties will be avoided, but that all arguments will be indirect. 
The word tarkanala evidently alludes to Tarkajvala the title 
of Bhavaviveka’s work. 


Chapter First 


EXAMINATION OF CAUSALITY 

. I. PRILIMINAEY 

The treatise whicli will be here expounded is that 
which begins with the statement “there is neither 
a causa materiaUs, nor a causa efficiens, nor are the 
things of the Universe a product of the combination 
of both these causes”^ The question now arises 
how does this doctrine affect (us), what is its subject 
matter and what its aim. The connection of the 
treatise with us® is the following one. (In a previous 
work), “Introduction to the Madhyamika System”,®’ 
we have ehcited that in order to attain the supreme 
knowledge of a Buddha, the first step to be taken is an 
initial vow of devoting oneself to the Final Deliverance 
of all h-ving creatures, (this vow harmonising with a 
monistic view of the Universe, and inspired by a 

^ Lit., p. 2.6. “not from self, not from other, not from both”.. 
cp. infra, p. 93. 

* ‘Sambandha’ discussed at the beginning of every scientific work: 
means usually its relation to the subject matter, Nyaya-bindu, 
p. 2.15 (B.B.) Here it refers to the importance of the work for 
the Salvation of mankind. , . 

» Madhyamika-avatara. The Tib. transl. ed by de la Vallee 
Poussin in B.B. IX and partly translated in the Mus, on 190T 
1910 and 1911. 
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feeling of Great Commiseration.)^ Our revered Master 
Nagarjuna was himself wholly equipped with the 
(true) unflinching method of (our monistic system 
revealed in the predication about) the “Climax of 
Wisdom” 2, and he graciously has condescended to lay 
it down in a treatise for the enlightenment of others. 

(Indeed a philosophic treatise should contain a 
doctrine of Salvation, it then “rules and it saves”). 
“It rules over all our enemies, our passions. It saves 
us from the misery and from phenomenal existence 
(altogether). Those two advantages are not to be 
found in other philosophic doctrines”. 

(Therefore the teaching of Nagarjuna should appeal 
to every one). 

(What is the subject matter) 

The master himself (discloses it in his initial 
prayer). He hints at the idea which will be developed 
during the whole treatise and at its aim. He tries 
to impress upon us that it will be a grand and funda- 
mental treatise,^ beca use it will present this idea in a 
The Mahayanistic Great Commiseration (mahakaru^ia) differs 
from the Hinayanistic one ; it agrees with monism. This means 
that the Mahayanist strives for the weal of all living beings, 
cp. Suzuki, Mahayana. p. 292 ff. Madhy. av. p. 6.9. ff. The 
Tibetans make a distinction between the Mahayanistic conception 
thugs-rje-^hen-po and the Hinayanistio one, snin-rje-chen-po. 
in Sanskrit the same word in used. 

^ prajna-paramita ; one of its synonyms is ^unyata. 

® mahatmyam sc. ^astrasya. The ideal scientific work for India 
is the Grammar of Panini with the Mahabhasya of Patanjali. 
A. mahaiastra is a ^astra, possessing mahatmya i.e. treating the 
subject with the thoroughness exhibited by both these authors 
in their great work. 
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thorough.^ and unflincting manner. Since this central 
idea of the whole treatise cannot he separated from 
the Mahayanist’s conception of a Buddha, ^ Naga juna 
in making his initial salutation to him, the Supreme 
Teacher, alludes to the cause that induced him to 
compose this treatise and says : — 

(Buddha has proclaimed) the monistic 
Principle of Eelativity®, the principle that 
nothing in the Universe can disappear, nor 
can anything new arise, nothing has an end, 
nor is there anything differentiated in itself, 
there is no motion, neither towards us, nor 
from us, etc. etc. everything is relative. 

The subject matter, the central idea of the 
treatise is the monistic principle of Eelativity 
characterised by these eight negative charac- 
teristics, nothing disappears, etc. The aim of 
the treatise is indicated in the same salutation. 
It is Final Deliveraince, Nirvana, which is 
characterised as the bbss of Quiescence of 
every Plurality^. 

The salutation itself is expressed by the 
words ‘T praise this highest of all Teachers”. 

i sam-praka^ana-samyak prakasana. 

^ BuddJia’s Cosmical Body dharma-kaya, is tke unique traus- 
ceudeutal essence of the Universe and it is synonymous with 
fcnyata, cp. de la Y. P. the three Bodies, XK.A.S* p. 952. 

^ pratitya-samut pada “^unyata-antadvaya -rahitatva . 

^ On Mahayanistic Mrvana see above and Suzuki, op. cit. p, 339. 
ff , m S, Sohayer, Die Mahayanistichen Erlohsungslehren (Munohen 
1921). 
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This is first of all, the general meaning of the 
first two stanzas. We are now going on to give in 
detail the meaning of every word. 

“To disappear” means to be evanescent. The 
split (of all existence into discrete) point-instants is 
here meant. 

(Nothing new can arise), to “arise” means cutting 
off the stream of (consecutive point-instants) 

“Eternal” means perpetual, existing, through all 
times. 

(Non-identical) Being indentical means not being 
separate, not being discrete. 

(Non-differentiated) Differentiated means being 
different, i.e. discrete. 

“Motion hither”, means the motion of distant 
objects into a near remote place. 

II. THE MEANING OF PEATITYA SAMUTPlDA 
ACCOEDING TO THE AUTHOE 

The first part of the term consists of the gerund of 
the root ‘i’ and the preposition ‘prati’. The root ‘i’ 
means motion, the preposition ‘prati’ means ‘reaching’. 
But the preposition (when added to a verbal root) 
modifies its meaning. It has been said that 
“the meaning of the verbal root is changed by the 
preposition as if it were violently dragged into another 
place just as the sweet waters of the Ganges (change 
their savour when reaching)’ the waters of the ocean”. 
Therefore the word pratitya, being a gerund, means 


^ prabandha-ksa^ia-saiitatta. 
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“reaching” in the sense of being dependent (or relative). 
The word samntpada means appearance, manifestation. 
It comes from the verbal root ‘pad’ which with the 
preposition ‘samut’ has this meaning. Thus the 
term pratitya-samutpada (in our system) conveys 
the idea of a manifestation of (separate) entities as 
relative to their causes and conditions^. 

III. THE MEANING OF THIS TERM 
IN HINAYANA. 

Others, (Srilabha and other Hinayanists),® maintain 
that pratitya-samutpada means (appearance and im- 
mediate) disappearance of everything. The verb ‘i’ 
means to go, to disappear ; ‘itya’ is the participle, 
meaning “fit to disappear.” The preposition ‘prati’ 
generalises. ‘Pratitya’ is thus (not a gerund), but a 
derivative noun (meaning that everything is momen- 

* hetu-pratyaya-apeksa. 

® In tte sutras of tke Hinayana the term applied to tke doctrine 
about the twelve consecutive degrees in the development of an 
individual life (sc. of tbe skandhas), frona prenatal forces sams- 
kara up to the continuation of life, after death (jati). But this, 
according to the ‘abhidharma’, is only a special case of the general 
law of inter-dependence as a synonym of all samskrta-dharmas, 
cp. my Central Conception p. 28. The formula of this ioter- 
dependence “this being, that becomes, from this arises that” has 
then been criticised, because the generalized formula, since it 
refers to all elements, to those also that exist simukteneously, 
the meaning of a consecution will not be quite correct. There- 
' fore Srdabha proposed his interpretation, according to which 
the first part of the term is a participle, not a gerund and does not 
imply consecution, but simultaneity and evanescence. Cp. Ab. 
Ko4a-bhasya, and III. 28 In this treatise pratitya-samutpada 
is treated in the first chapter, the 12 nidanas quite separately 
in the 26th. • 
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tary). The evanescent momentary things appear — that 
is their explanation. 

IV. THE HINAYANIST INTERPRETATION 
REJECTED 

This interpretation fits very well such passages of 
the Scripture as the following one, “0 Brethren, I will 
teach you the Dependent Origination (of everything). 
Those who will get an insight into it, will have grasped 
the teaching of the Buddha, etc”. The sense of 
generalisation and the suggested grammatical compo- 
sition of the term can be accounted for. But in other 
passages there is altogether no generahsation,^ because 
a single particular case is directly referred to e.g., 
in the following words, “visual consciousness appears 
when co-ordinated with the faculty of vision and a 
patch of colour”. In this expression “in co-ordination 
with the faculty of vision” the word” in co-ordination” 
takes into account the one single flash.® of conscious- 
ness, produced also from one single moment of the 
faculty of vision. There is no generalisation. 

But the interpretation which we propose applies 
in both cases. The meaning of relativity applies when 
the word ‘pratitya’ does not refer to a single case. It 
then means relative existence in general, origination 
relatively to something else. It also can be applied 
when a particular single occasion is referred to, for in 
that case we interpret it as meaning “with reference 

* TMb is the same criticism which is already mentioned by Vasn- 
bandhn, op. cit. ad III. 29. 

® eka-vijnanotpatti. 
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to the faculty of vision, in co-ordination with this 
faculty, having regard for this faculty,— visual consci- 
ousness appears”. 

If we take the word ‘itya’ as a derivative adjective, 
then the above sentence “visual consciousness arises 
in co-ordination with the faculty of vision and some 
colours” will altogether change its meaning. This 
word, if not a gerund and when not the first part of a 
compound, must appear in its inflected form 
(pratityam)^. The meaning of the sentence would 
then be the following one, “all visual consciousness 
is evanescent (pratityam) in regard to the faculty of 
vision and the colours”®. This is impossible, therefore 
it must be taken as a gerund and indeclinable. We 
will then get for the whole term the meaning of depen- 
dent origination, or relative, unreal existence. 

V. THE OPINION OF BHlVAVIVEKA 

Now, another author, Bhavaviveka, dealing with 
this topic begins by quoting opposed opinions and then 
goes on to refute them. He quotes in the following 
way. “One party The Mahayanist Buddhapalita, 
explains the term ‘pratitya-samutpada’ as meaning 
“manifestation, dependent on every cause”, or relative 
existence”, They assume that the preposition ‘prati’ 
has a generahsing sense, the verbal root ‘i’ the sense of 
relativity, the word samutpada the sense of existence or 
origination. Another party the Hinayanist Srilabha, 
maintains that pratItya-samutpSda’ means the appear- 
ance of all immediately disappearing things” A 
pratitya-samutpa'dah. pratityasya (kiapikasya) samutpSdaL 
® Lit “eye-evanescent sensation and colours”. 
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First of all, we notice Fere a remarkable incapacity 
of quoting foreign opinions with anything like precision. ^ 
How is that ? Because that party which interprets 
the word ‘pratitya’ as indicating relativity, does not 
give to the preposition ‘prati’ a generalising sense, nor 
does it give to the verb ‘i’ by itself, the meaning of 
being relative. It on the contrary explains the 
preposition ‘prati’ as meaning relativity, and then 
takes the whole composite word ‘pratitya’ as meaning 
like wise relativity.® 

Now, if we take pratitya-samutpada as meaning 
“relative existence” then it will cover both cases, where 
the generalised meaning is wanted and where a single 
case is meant. When it takes into account all possible 
things then the genralised meaning is applied in the 
following way, “in every case, dependent upon a 
corresponding complex of causes and conditions, 
something exists, i.e. it arises, in coordination with 
them”,3 But when a single thing is referred to, then 

^ Lit p. 7. 6-8. 1 ^'But one who quotes the explanation of others thus, 
since the preposition means generalisation, it means 'reaching’ 
and the word means 'becoming/ wdth reference to 

such and such cause reaching, becoming, thus one partj^* ; in 
eweiy case origination of evanescent things is pratitya-samut- 
jjada, thus the other party..,.'/’ 

^ But they never have given to the root the meaning of frdpi as 
imputed, p. 7-6. 

® This is also mentioned by Vasubandhu loco. cit. and Ya^omitra, 
as the interpretation of Sriiabha. The interpretation pratitya- 
piapya is also criticised in the Ab. Ko^ah. ad III. 20, but on 
different grounds. It is supposed to suggest a consecution of ele- 
ments, and to leave out of account the interdependence of 
simultaneously existing elements. 



there is no need for applying the generalising meaning, 
we then understand it to mean that, e.g. some visual 
consciousness has arisen, in co-ordination with some 
momentary flash of the faculty of vision and some 
colour. But the Master Bhavaviveka maintaining 
that we assume generalisation in all cases has betrayed 
his incompetence to quote the opinion which he 
combats. 

■ VI. BHAVAVIVEKA’S CRITICISM OF ;■ 
BUDDHAPALITA’S COMMENT ' 

The following criticism of our definition by 
BhaV-aviveka is likewise unfounded. He thinks that 
our interpretation of the sentence “visual consciousness 
arises when co-ordinated with the sense of vision and- 
some colour” is wrong, because we have expressed 
this inter-dependence by the word “reaching”, ‘prati- 
tya-prapya, one thing springs-" up - when “reaching” 
the other. '^‘There are here .(says he) no two . things 
^reaching one another’. ..We cannot understand, tbitj 
criticism, What 'is the reason addutjed?! He sayf 
that if one thing is not attained, not “reached”, hoW 
is the other to originate ^ There is- no argument. It 
is mere begging the question. ^ But perhaps; his real 

* Lit. p. 9 . 10 . 9 : 1 . “And this is wrong on the part of Bhavavivekal 
He says, and moreover it is not right to maintain that the in re- 
lation to in reaching the eye and the colours, visual sunsationaris^s, 
. because two things (reaching one another are here) impossible.” 
. Just as the incriminated fault 4?, .nonsense. Why ? Because 
how is, it that one thing will arise when, the other is not attained, 
• not reached. ? these words of are % bare postulate without 
■any arganrent”. . On p. 9 .1. .read .with the Mss. Katham anava 
(ga) te'prapte sambhavah, and onp.AlO preferably etaceyuHam. 
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argument is the Mowing one. Consciousness being- 
mental and the sense of vision physical, the first cannot 
be reached by the second. Experience teaches that 
only material things can be reached by the sense of 
vision. But this is a trivial objection. The term 
reaching is used in Scripture when the attaining of 
spiritual aims is in question, e.g., “this recluse has 
rLhed the goal”. Others reject the criticism upon 
the score that reaching is synonymous wrth bemg 
dependent. Our common Master Nagar]una has 
himself used it in this sense (in his Yukti-sastM) 
‘‘if something springs iip after having reached this or 
that (i.e., if something is dependent upon this and 
that), it is not really produced by these conditions”. 

VII THE DBEINITION OF THE TERM BY 
BHAVAYIVEKA 


As to the opinion pleaded by Bhavaviveka himself 

it is also not quite correct. Indeed he gives the term 
pratitya-samutpada the meaning of “of being relative 
to something else” in the sense of a disjunctive judge- 
ment) “if tHs is, that appears,” “because this has 
appealed, that will appear^ Although the word “depen- 
dent origination” consists of two words, it is not right 
to suppose that each refers t o a different object.^ The 

1 mterpretatbn already 

contained in the Hinayanasutras (e.g. M. N. Ill 63), hut of course 
its meaning is quite changed. Formerly it referred to real ele- 
meHts (dliarmas), now it means sunyata, or unreal dharmas ^ 

4 The difficulty arising from the interpretation of the term as m- 
yolYing a disjunotive sentence is also mentioned by Vasubandhu, 

opl cit* ad III 28# 
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parts are only mentioned with, a view to etymological 
explanation. 

Bhavaviveka further says, “pratitya-samutpada” 
is thus named without any regard to its being composed 
of two words, we can take it as a conventional ex- 
pression for Eelativity just as the expression “the 
forest ornament” is used to designate something utterly 
useless, without any connection either with forest or 
with ornament”. 

This also misses the mark, since our Master admits 
the term to have a meaning which harmonises with the 
meaning of its parts. Indeed he says, “whatsoever 
appears as relative to this and that is not really 
existent”. 

At last Bhavaviveka explains the term to mean 
(mere Eelativity), “this being,- that becomes, e.g, as far 
as there is something short, there is also something 
long”. Does he not admit exactly (not independently, 
but) as far as it is coordinated to the short, as relative 
to the short, as dependent upon the short. Thus 
Bhavaviveka rejects with one hand what he accepts 
with the other. This is not right, but we will not 
insist upon this point. 

Till. THE PEINCIPLE OF EELATIVITY THE 
LAW OF ALL PLUEALISTIC EXISTENCE 

Thus it is that Buddha wished to put in a strong 
light^ (the principle of Eelativity), i.e. the fact that 
entities are produced only in the sense of being co-or- 

• ^ paridipayata-parito dipayata. ’ 
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dinated.i He, therefore, maintams that nothing is 
produced at random, neither from a unique cause, 
nor from a variety of causes ; he denies that they are 
identical with their causes, that they are different 
from them, or that they are both (partly identical 
and partly non-identical). By this negative method 
he discloses the true relative character of all the relative 
entities of every day life. ^ This is the relative existence 
or dependent origination, because nothing really new 
is produced. From the transcendentahst’s point of 
view, it is a condition where nothing disappears, nor 
something new appears etc., and in which there is no 
motion.® It is a condition characterised by the eighj} 

1 hetu-pratyaya-apekaa, ■., > ' ' 

2 pratitya-samutpada is here syaonymous with sunyata-anta 
dvaya-rahitatva— advaita, and although it is the contrary oi 
samvrtti, it is here called samvf ttah pratitya-samut-padah meah- 
ia», that pratitya-samutpannatva or advaita or siinyata is t^e 
real condition which is covered or hidden behind the phenomenal 

■' world, the samvrtti. (It is a karmasadhana, i.e., sainvryate 
etad iti samvrfca, not a karana-sadhana, i.e. not samvriyate 
aneHa.) 

S The arya or arya-pudgala is the Buddhist Saint who has entered 
the path .of Salvation, has become srota-apanna, has reached 
inswht (drsti-marga) of reality as it revealsitself to the philosopher. 
In Hi’iayana, it is the man who has acquired the intellectual 
habit of seeing .every where only separate, discrete, evanescent 
elements (dharmata-anatma), He has got rid , of the impression 
of stability which the world produces upon the ordinary man. 
In Mahayana,^ as is seen from this passage, it is the man who has 
' acquired a monistic view, of the Universe, he has cognised the 
pratitya-samutpada as 4 unyata-dharma-nairatmya. From the 
phrasing of this and many other passages, it clearly appears 
that the Mihayanistic Saint, the arya and the Bqddhisatava, 
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^bove mentioned characteristics, nothing disappears 
etc.^ The whole of this treatise is intended by its 
author to prove that the condition of interdependence 
or the principle of Relativity does not allow for some- 
thing in the Universe to disappear, nor for something 
new to appear* 

The principle of Relativity being the central law 
of all existence can be characterised by an infinite 
number of fintite characteristics,^ but only eight have 

possesses, in iiddition to iiis noral acMevement bis Maiia- 
' janistic badlii-citt'a-utpaSa, the practice of the paramitas, the 
' attainment of hhfimis and the Mahay anistic Crieat -Commisem" 

' tion, as a foundation of all this, a monistic view of - the Universe, 
acquired by yogi-pratyak§a It constitutes the omniscience^ 
sarvajnata, of the Bodhisattva which together with the 'saiva- 
r; : akara-jnata of - the Buddha is the main , idea of the abbisamaya 
.prajnaparamM ' in ^J^yasanga’s interpretation* This 
sarvajhatais acoidingly very, different from our conception of 
• Omniscience. We find a very interesting .exposition .if these, 
topics ill Vacaspatimisra’s Nyayakanika, the sarva|na-vada 
begins p. 110-16 (Reprint from the Pandit), the .Btiddhist 
yogipratyaksa p.j HT ff the brahmanicalyogiabhimata-sarYajna 
,.p,.,^.... its refutation ,sva-matena p. *..ff Naiyayaika-abhiinata- 
yogi-pratyaksa 

^ Lit. p. 10 . 12 , 11 . 2 “ By this negation the concealed essence of the 
covered entities is disclosed as it exists^ ' And now just this con- 
' cealed pratitya-samutpada is characterised by- eight chafacteiis- 
■ tics, non disappearance etc., Since, ’as it has iiot been produced 
“ in its own essence, there is in it with reference 'to the aTya,no 
disappearance; up ’to '^there is no motion out.’' • . ■ • ■ ‘ • ■ • 

^^'Cp. Spinoza ’’s idea that the essentia Dei - fe- equal to' infinite 
' number of finite ‘attributes or modes^ , Hke we have- exactly 
' the same thought expressed Ey thb^ Indian Monistv viz. (Buddha- 
dharma-kayasys-^unyatayah) anantavisesna-sambhave**.. /: 


been selected, because they are predominant in tbe 
sense of having given opportunities for discussion. 

It is also called Nirvana, tbe Quiescence or 
equalisation of all plurality, because when it is critically 
realised^ there is for the philosopher® absolutely no 
differentiation of existence to which our words® and 
concepts could be applied. That very essence of 
Relativity is called Nirvapa the Quiescence of Plurality, 
for which there are no words. 

Thoughts and feeUngs* do not arise in this (undiff- 
erentiated whole), there is no subject and no object of 
knowledge, there is consequently no turmoil like birth, 
old age and death, there is eternal bliss.® 

Since the principle of Dependent Origination as 
it is here defined (as meaning the Relativity of existence) 
represents the direct object of the process of instruction, 

^ yathavasttita dar^ana. 

* aryanam p. 90 no, 4. 

® prapanco vakop. M. vr, p. 373 9 the reality isaisprapnca-anirva- 
oaniya. but of course, not only words, concepts are also meant. 

* citta-caittah. 

® this idea of bliss as equivalent to absence of suffering is the same 
as in the Nyaya system, p. 54 ff. It coincides with the Vedanta 
idea by the conception of all plurality -being merged in axmique 
all-embracing substance. It is also a spiritual substance because 
dharma-kaya is spiritual (juana). Acording to Deussen, System 
des Vedanta, p. 228-9 ananda with Sankara also means Freiheit 
von biden, cp. ibid. p. 150 Nevertheless the Buddhists would 
probably not characterise their ^unyata as ananda which carries 
a flavour of worldliness. 
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it is in the dedicatory verses alluded to as the object 
of Buddha’s teaching : — 

The perfect Buddha, 

The foremeost of all Teachers I salute, 

He has proclaimed 

The principle of (Universal) Relativity. 

‘This like blissful Nirvana, 

Quiescence of Plurality. 

There nothing disappears, 

Nor anything appears, 

Nothing has an end, 

Nor is anything eternal. 

Nothing is identical (vdth itself). 

Nor is there anything differentiated, 

Nothing moves, 

Neither hither, nor thither. 

Buddha alone has rightly taught the doctriue of 
Relativity, because he has conceived it in the manner 
here described. Our Master Nagarjuna having realised 
that tall divergent doctrines are nothing but foolish 
talk (as compared with this doctrine of Buddha) gives 
expression to his deep feeling of devotion and praises 
the Buddha by inserting the characteristic. He is 
the foremost of all Teachers. 

IX. CAUSALITY DINIED 

In such a Universe nothing can disapear. Th« 
denial of extinction comes fiat. . This is to 
the faet that it is not in evwj i«6{iect estabMbed 
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every thing must first appear and then disappear. 
Indeed it will be stated below : — 

If birth comes first, 

Decay and death comes later, 

We will then have a birth 
Without decay and death, 

. , And what is born will be imniortal. 

Therefore there is no hard and fast rule that 
everything must first appear and then disppear. The 
author now intends to explain the principle of that 
Relativity which implies the denial of extinction and 
other characteristics. But he thinks it more convenient 
to begin with the denial of origination, i.e; of causality, 
because the denial of. extinction etc.j will become after 
that an easy task. 

Causation which is imagined in other systems 
as a, -real production appears either as a new mani- 
festat'on of the sanie continuant stuff, dr as an 
influenoe of separate factors, or as the result of bbth a 
continuant stuff and separate factors, or as proceeding 
at random.without any legolation. The author decides 
that One of these theories is in the right. 

Never at all nowhere and none 
Are the things that arise 
Out of self, of non-self, or both. 

Or at random^ 

(The meaning of the words is here the following one, 
'*‘At all” means at any time, “somewhere” means 
ithe place,Atis equivalent to in what-ever place’, sdmer 
thing means the objects situated on the place, is it 
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equivalent to some things. All this is denied— never 
nowhere and none. The meaning is the following one. 
Kever, nowhere and nothing is found which is produced 
out of its own self. And in the same way the three 
next predicates, out of non-self, out of both, without 
a cause must be interpreted. 

It can be objected that an undesirable consequence^ 
will follow,' (if we lay stress'- upon the negation and 
maintain that entities do) not at all arise out of them- 
selves. It will follow that they arise ' out of some 
non-self, (i.e. out of the factors separate from them). 
No,: this will not follow, since only a simple .negation is 
expressed,^ (-without any implied affirmation of the 
^ntrary). Production .out of something separate will 
likewise be denied. 

.i X. IDENTITY OF. CAUSE AND EFFECT 

DENIED . ■ 

;; The argument against self-origination, (i.e.y against 
the,.. preexistence of the effect in its material cause) 
mnst . be constructed upon the same lines which we 
have sketched in , our “Introduction to the Madhya- 
piika system”. . . 

find there the following statement.® 

...Thus, 

■ No real advantage (will accrue) , 

If something -will be born (that already exists). 

If (something really) does exist, 

Its own repeated birth is quite a nonsense. ' 

} pmsanga, , ^ ^ 

‘’'^'prasajya-pratifed'Iia;’ 
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The Master Buddhapalita makes the following 
comment. “Entities do not arise out of their own self, 
since each origination would serve no purpose, and 
because the quite absurd consequence^ would follow 
that everyting is eternally arising. Indeed if things 
exist, there is no need to produce them once more, 
and supposing an existing thing could be (once more) 
produced, never would it be non-nascent”. 

XI. bhAvaviveka assails the comment 

OF BUDBHAPALITA 

Some philosophers viz. Bhavaviveka have raised 
objections against this interpretation of Buddhapalita, 
His comment, (they maintain) misses the mark, 
because, 

(1) neither a reason nor an example is given, 

(2) objections are left unanswered, 

(3) it is a mere deduction ad absurdum,^ 
(consequently) in contrast (with the denial) 
expressed, a contra-thesis and a contra- 
reason will emerge (by implication). It will 
then follow that entities are produced out 
of something essentially separate from them, 
since this will serve a purpose, and since 
this will prevent eternal new production of 
the same already existing thing. ^ 

1 atiprasanga- 
® prasaaga-vakya. 

® Lit., p. 15. 1-2. “ Through an obversioa of the subject stated, 
when the contrary subject, as a predicte and its appurtenance. 



XII. THE FIRST OBJECTION OF 

bhavAviveka answered 

We consider all tFis attack to be ill founded. For 
what reason ? Regarding the first objection, viz. that 
no independent reason and no example are given, we 
answer that this is not to the point. Why, because 
the position is the following one. An opposing party 
(the Sankhya System) advocates the identity of cause 
and effect,^ and is invited to explain, what may be 
the use of causation in regard to something already 
existent. In saying that the self is the cause, yon 
seemingly maintain that one’s own self is once naore 
pffoduced. Now, we do not understand the meaning 
of a new production of what already exkts. Moreover, 
we see the danger of an infinite regret. The newjy 
produced thing will be as long as it exists again and 
again produced and so on 

But you, (the Sankhya) do not really mean to 
maintain that an existing thh^ is once more produced, 
neither do you admit an infinite series® of self^ 
productions. It follows that your theory of a sub- 
stantial identity between cause and ejBfeot is absurd* 

will emerge, it will be a coatradiotion with the adopted prineiple, 
viz. entities have arisen from something extraneous, since their 
birth is useful and since their birth shall have an end,” sadhya- 
paksa ; taddharma-pakia-dhanpa, vyakti-arthapatti^ krtSnta- 
siddhanta. 

^ svata utpattih, satkaryam. 

* It would be similar to the HKnayaoist and Yogaoaras, ‘view 
sarvam ksaiciikam’. 

® auavastha. 

* airupapattika. 


and, expressed as it is, it runs against your own inten- 
tions. 

■ Now, (you think) that if (the Sahkhya) oirr oppo- 
nent, is assailed merely in thia way, he will not yield 
{to our onslaught), and an (other) reason with example 
is needed in order to make it (more) ef&cacious. But 
if. you have detected a self-contradiction (in the argu- 
pient of your) opponent^ and he nevertheless persists 
(in his . errors) neither will he be reduced to silence by 
new arguments and examples, for his obstinacy, is due 
to his impudence and it is not worth pur while to, 
carry on a disputation with a, fool; ' , 

;• ' The Master, Bhavaviveka betrays indeed a certain 
bias for syllogistic reasoning., He . would like . a. syllo: 
gfsm to. he introduced art the wroi% place. . ■ But accord- 
ing to the Madhyhmika method of dialectics ;an inde- 
pendent argument is never needed. This method con- 
sists .in producing a contrathesis and then balancing 
two .conflicting views without admitting either of them. 
It has-been said by Aryadeva,,.. .. 

- ilf 1 neither admit a thing’s reality, 

5,; Jslor unreality, nor both (at once), 

— Then, to confute me ■ - . 

• A' long time will be needed.^ 

In the “Repudiation of Conflicts”, (the ihanual 
, of Nagarjuna)., it is' likewdse stated, ■ 

1 The Sahkhya admits both utpada and svata, i.e., he admits 
that tad em utpadyate, but he does n,ot-wish it, to, he an absolute 
identity, thus lieis in- ccmaiet.mth himself, there is sva-upagama- 
virodha. , 

® Lit. p.l6. 4.5.“whohasnothesi8, is, is not is is-aot, his. confuta- 
tion even long it is impossible to tell” Op. Catuh^ataka, XyLiSS: 
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Wlien, I have theses (of my own to prove); ■ : 

I can commit mistakes just- for the sake( of proving) 
But I have none, I cannot he accused 
(Of being inconsistent). 

If I did (really) cognise some (separate) things, 
I could then make an affirmation or a denial 
Upon the basis of these things perceived or (in- 
ferred)^ 

But these (separate) things do not exist for me.’®^ 
Therefore I cannot be asailed on such a basis. 

XIII THE SECOND POINT OF BHAVAVIVEKA 
VIZ. THAT THE ANSWEE OF THE SAN- 
KHYA IS LEFT UNNOTICED BY 

. buddhapalita, eejected : , 

Thus it is that since the Madhyamika is not obliged 
to have an argument of his own in which he believes, 
why do you require Buddhapalita to confute the 
Sahkhya by an independent arguihent, like the one 
produced by yourself,, viz. that “the mind and the 
sense faculties^ are not necessarily* identical to 

1 Adi. in 16-10 refers to probably anumana. 

^ i.e., fpr tbe Monist. ' ^ 

* adbyatinifca-ayatana are tbe six subjective bases of our cognitions., 
i.e., for sense faculties and pure, undifferentiated consciousness 
(vijnara), cp. My Central Conception, p. 7. All mental pheno- 
mena are, according to tbe Safflcbya' System, essentialy physical,, 
products of the evolution of Matter and, in this sense, they are 
identical with their cause or,' as this, is here expressed,' produced 
out of their own self, out of the same substance. Bhavaviveka 
.sets forth against this theory a tegular syllogism, which will be- 

analysed by Candraklrti in the. sequel, p. 25. > 

*'Prom the Tib. nes-to,, cp. Mi vr^.p^. .IW, 
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their cause ? The Sartkhya, indeed, has responded to 
this argument in the following way, 

“What is the meaning of your argument ? Do you 
deny an identity between cause and effect because an 
effect is really a new manifeatation of the same matter, 
or because you deny the identity of matter itself 
If it is the first, then you bring against us a point 
which we never doubted, (we agree that the effect is a 
new manifestation of a continuant stuff). If it is the 
second, then it is you, Buddhapalita, who are contradic- 
ting yourself,^ not I, because even you, the Monist, 
must agree that every product necessarily preexists in 
its cause. 3 

^ Lit. p, 17. 1. 18.1 ‘‘What is here the meanmg of the thesis 1 
It is ‘from self as contaming the result of from seif’ as being the 
cause. If (from the self) as being the cause it is contradiction, 
since everything having originatin originates as being necessarily 
existent as a cause”. 

^ Buddhapalita first accuses the gankhya of self-contradiction by 
imputing to him the idea that an already existing thing is once 
more produced, although it already exists. The Sankhya answers 
by accusing Buddhapalita of self-contradiction on the score that 
a Monist must admit the identity of cause and effect. The 
Vedanta, indeed, admits satkarya-vada. 

^ The Sankhya maintains that, since Matter is eternal, every thing 
is identical with it as far as it is an impermanent manifestation 
of this permanent Matter. He does not deny the evolution of 
this Matter into different forms. The objection of Buddhapalita 
is unfair, because the Sankhya never denied the variety of the 
manifestations. linasvatali^naKQ/ranaimahamtl[iis will contradict 
the the principle of therefore, na svatah if na 

karyatmakam, the S^khya willagree, he will say sarvam karana- 
tmakam vidyate, karyatmakam (karyam-avirbhavah) na vidyate, 
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(To this retort of the Sankhyaj Bhavaviveka re- 
quires that Buddhapalita should give a reply). But 
how can we (Madhyamikas who do not believe in logic 
altogether) produce an argument^ like the one produced 
by Bhavaviveka about the transcendental reality of 
all mental phenomena ? This argument the Sahkhya 
could indeed declare either trivial, because he never 
doubted it, or self contradicting because it really implies 

karajje nasti vivadali, kara^m sat, karje tu makan vivadah. 
The Vaisasika maintains that in the effect even the stuff is differ- 
ent, although related by samavayi-karana. The Hinayanist 
Buddhist denies the existence of a continual stuff altogether. 
The Madhyamika’s intention is to show the hopeless mutual 
contradictions of all these views and thus indirectly to establish 
Monism. By leaving the main issue, the difference between 
origination and manifestation, intentionally in the dark, by taking 
the expressions svata utpadah ‘^origination out of one’s own 
self’, satkarya “preexistence of the result” literally Buddha- 
paiita secures a dialectical triumph. Bhavaviveka wishes to 
improve the position of the Madhyamika by producing a sound 
argument. 

^ This argument of Bhavaviveka is given below, text. p. 26.1 
For the Sankhya, all mental phenomena and the intellect are of a 
physical nature, but an eternal, unchanging, motionless Spiritual 
Principle is reflected in them. Bhavaviveka, as a monist, 
assimilates all mental phenomena, from the transcendental point 
of view, to this eternal unique principle. The Sahkhya replies 
that this is not a refutation, but a corroboration of an identity 
between cause and effect, and that it is a self-contradiction, since ^ 
it at the same time denies and accepts this identity . For Buddha- 
palita, it is enough to point to the contradiction between utpada 
and vidyamanatva, he, from his transcendental point of view, 
neither believes in the one, nor in the other. Cp. p. 105. Art* 
XVIII. 
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the identity of cause and effect. Why should we bother 
about imputed irrelevance or this imputed self-contra- 
diction 1 Therefore, since these accusations of the oppo- 
nent are absolutely out of place, it was not incumbent 
upon our revered Buddhapalita to refute them.i 
XIV. THE MADHYAMIKA METHOD 
EXPLAINED 

But perhaps we must understand Bhavaviveka to 
mean the following thing. Since the Madhyamika 
does not admit any vahd reason, thesis or example, 
and cannot produce any independent argument, let 
us concede that he is incapable himself of proving what 
' he would like to prove, viz. that there is no real causa- 
tion out of the same stuff. We also admit that it is 
-impossible for him to combat the tenet of the oppo- 
nent by an argument based upon facts the reality of 
which both parties admit. 

However in accusing your opponent of contradic- 
tion, you must yourself take your stand upon an argu- 
ment which, in your own opinion, ^ would be free of 
those logical errors to which a thesis, a reason or an 
, ^ Lit. 18. 1-3. “How. call we liaye a reason, because they exist, — 
a' reason that would either be a proof of the proved or a 
contradiction, 'for the refutation of. whose ..proving the proved 

■ or its contradictory character we sh.ould take pains 1. Therefore, 
since ho is quite unaffected by the accusations pronounced by 

■ the opponent, revered Buddhapalita is not obliged to expatiate 
upon their refutatioii. If we accept the Sanskrit, not the Tibetan, 
text of the last sentence., sc. omitting na and the a of prasafiga, 
it will mean, “therefore revered Buddhapalita is' obliged to 
•expatiate upon a refnatation of them, only .when he is himself 
affected liy the accusations of the. opponent”. 

® svata cva. 
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example is liable. But Buddbapalita has given, no 
reason and no examples, neitber has be shown bis capa- 
city of avoiding the logical errors pointed out by the 
Sankbya. Therefore, the accusation that be has proved 
nothing by bis deduction ad absurdum stands. 

To this we answer : this is not right. . Why ? 
Because of the following considerations. Certainly, 
when some one is vindicating an assertion, he is desirous 
to convince other people, just as he is convinced him- 
self. He must prove to his opponent the validity of 
t that very argument by which he himself has arrived at 

j the right conclusion. 

I It is indeed a general rule that the opponent should! 

I be at length induced to agree with that very line .of 
I argument which the respondent himself has set forth 

I in order to prove his own thesis. But the case • of 
the Madhyamika is quite different. He does not 
I vindicate any assertion in order to convince his oppo-- 
i nent. He has no honafide reasons and examples of 
which he himself is convinced. He sets forth a thesis of 
I his own and undertakes to prove it only so far as it 
I .runs parallel and destroys the argument of his 
j opponent. 

I . • - 

I He thus brings assertions which cannot be proved,^ 

I He is in conflict even with himself. He certainly 

I cannot convince his opponent of (this imagined thesis). 

But can there be a more eloquent refutation of 
; an opponent than the proof that he is not* capable of 

I * estabhshing his own thesis ? Is there re^y,. any • 

sity to produce new counter 

1 nirupapattika-paksa. -badka- ■ 
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XV. BXJDDHAP^ITA’S COMMENT VINDICATED. 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF FORMAL 
LOGIC 

However if you insist that tMs must be necessarily- 
done- and require that tbe contradiction in tbe tenet 
of tbe opponent should be disclosed by an independent 
argument, we maintain that Buddbapabta has done it. 
If you ask, bow is that 1 We answer : be bas said, 
Entities do not arise out of themselves, 

Because such origination would serve no purpose. 
Here tbe word “such” refers to a new origination 
of something by itslelf already existing. 

Tbe following words contain a comment upon 
this short statement.^ “If something already exists 
in its own real individabty, it does not need to be pro- 
duced once more.” This sentence points to the exam: 
ple,2 i.e., an analogous case admitted by the opponent 
where both the reason and the predicate coexist, e.g. 
an existing jar. The reason is indicated by the words 
“existing in its own individuality”, and the predicate 

read. p. 20.3 tasya gralmaka-vakyasya. Wiat a gralia:^ka- 
vakyam is appears clearly from Tatparyatika, p. 145. 16 and 
an overwkelming multitude of similar phrasing in all Nyaya 
literature. The argument is first stated laconically, (graha- 
naka) and then developed (vivaraua) 

The example is always a very important part of the Indian 
syllogism, pararthanumana. It points to the particular facts on 
, -which the general rule or the major premise is established. Apart 
ftom such forihal syllogism, Indian logic knows a simple inference 
frotn one particular to another one, svarthanumana, it is a simple 
inference by analogy which is considered as representing the 
essence of thought or of synthesis in general. 
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is indicated by tbe words “because snob origination 
wotdd serve no purpose.” We thus shall have the 
following regular syllogism — 

Thesis. An entity does not require a second 
production. 

Eeason. Because it exists. ; 

Example. Just as a jar. 

Major Premise. Whatsoever exists does not re- 
quire to be produced once more. 

We can indeed express a syllogism in two diffe- 
rent ways, e.g., we can express it thus— 

Thesis. The word is not an eternal substance’-i 

Eeason. Because it is produced. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is produced is not 
eternal. 

But we can put it also in another way : — 

Major premise. Whatsoever is produced is known 
to be non-eternal. 

Example As for example a jar. 

Minor premise The word is produced. 

Conclusion. Therefore, being produced, it is not 
eternal. 

* Tie sctool of the Mimamsakas imagined that the word was an 
eternal transcendental substance, somewhat similar to the 
Platonic idea. The uttered word was then only its particular 
manifestation. The logicians and all other schools of philosophy, 
denied the existence of the eternal word on the score that the 
word which we know from experience is an impermanent pro- 
duction. To illustrate the rules of logic this example is as popular 
in the whole East, as the deduction of Socrates’ mortality is the 
current example of the first form of the syllgism in the West. 
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In this instance the reason (middle term) reve'als- 
itself in the minor premise, “the word is produced”, 
where the application of the middle term to the minor 
is indicated. 

This is (just what Buddhapalita has done) in the 
present case. (He has said). 

Entities do not arise of the own self. 

Since the production of what already exists is not 
needed 

He might have put the same argument in another 
form : — 

Major premise. Whatsoever already exists does 
not want to he produced. 

Example. As e.g., this jar standing before us. 

(Minor premise. It already exists.) 

(Conclusion. It needs no second production). 

The jar in its (potential) condition in a lump of 
clay is an example (by contrast)^, since it needs to be 
really produced. But if you mean the jar which al- 
ready exists by itself, such a jar is not produced once 
more. Thus it is that the reason (i.e. the middle term 
in Buddhapalita’s syllogism) is the fact of direct indi- 
vidual existence, a fact which precludes a second 
origination of the existent ; it is expressed (in the 
minor premise, the so-called) application^ of the middle 

1 Instead of reading, ‘tathS, ca’ it would be preferable to read 
‘na tu’, but tatba ca’ is also possible, since a vaidbarmya- 
drs|anta is also sometimes introduced in this way. After avas- 
thayam a cheda must be inserted. 

® upanayana. ■ 
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term to tlie minor, and thus it is that Buddhapalita 
has really ehcited in the argument of the Sahkhya a 
contradiction. He has done it just by an independent 
argument of his own. How is it then that you accuse 
bim of giving neither a reason, nor an example ? 

XVI. THE ANSWEE OF THE SANKHYA 
VIETUALLY EEPUDIATED BY 
BUDDHAPALTIA 

We have thus shown that the accusation of Budd- 
hapahta for not having produced a regular syllogism 
with a reason and example is not sound. But only 
not this. Equally unfounded is the accusation of not 
having repudiated the double stricture of the oppo- 
nent, (sc. The Sankhya, who accuses him either of 
telling nothing new, of contradicting himself). 
(Virtually he has repudiated the Sahkhya also). How 
is that ? The Sahkhya maintains that if our denial 
of identity between cause and effect only means 'that 
the effect is a new manifestation of the same stuff, 
this he has himself always admitted. Yes, but the Sah- 
khya never admitted that causation consists in a mani- 
fested jar, a jar standing before us, being once more 
manifested and it is just manifested jar, in its ready 
form,^ that we take as an example when we prove 
the absurdity of the idea of an identity between cause 
and effect. 

. . ~ ‘ , ^ , I ' * 

Eegarding tlie non-rmaiiifested jarj. the .jar m its 

.poteintial coj^ditioBi^ as- a lup.p> ^ ^ 

' ^ Lit. “because' its forua or essence;^ rilpa^svarupa is established 
as an example^’, op. the Tib '' i/ts^ 

® fiakti-rupapanna. - . ' ^ 



fortioriy^ from our point of view it cannot be produced. 
How is it then possible to accuse our thesis of falling 
in with the Sankbya view^, and bow is it possible to 
accuse our argument of being self-contradictory® ? 

To summarize our opinion. Buddbapabta bas 
pointed out tbe contradiction in tbe Stnkbya , theory of 
causality not only by a deduction ad absurdum, but 
also by an independent argument. Nevertheless the 
faults imputed to him do not exist. It is, therefore, 
impossible to maintain that he has not answered the 
accusations of the Sankbya. The whole onslaught (of 
Bhavaviveka) is therefore absolute nonsense®. 

XVII. SOME MINOR POINTS EXPLAINED 

It might be objected that the example of a jar is 
not convincing enough. The rule may apply for the 
production of a jar out of clay, and not apply to the 
production of a piece of cloth out of threads ? No, 
because we say a jar etc. . By the etc. the inclusion 
of every possible object which can originate is indicated. 

1 viiista-sadliya, a qualified predicate, a predicate a fortiori; 

■ anabMvyaktarrupa-anutpatti-karana-rupa.-karyasja anutpatti- 
parata anutpatti. 

® Lit. tke objection of a faculty thesis of the proved. 

® Lit. — “Therefore if there is also an objection (codana) of 
contradiction by a self-ar^ment (-svanumanena, i.e., even 
admitting that Bnddhapalita has produced a real argument, 
' since the faults as they have been depicted do not exist, the 
non-refutation of the faults mentioned by the opponent is quite 
impossible. Thus this critique' is quite incongruous. . This should 
be well known”. 
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There is not the slightest possihiblity to doubt (thah 
the rule might not apply to a cloth etc. 

The argument (against the Sahkhya) may have 
also been formulated (by Buddhapalita) in another way, 
viz. 

(Thesis). All physical entities do not arise out of 
themselves. 

(Reason) Because they always exist in their own 
essence, (i.e., because Matter is eternal). 

Example — Just as the (eternal) Spirit does. 

The Sahkhya who advocates the identity of cause 
and effect must accept this argument for that very 
reason that he advocates this identity which is here 
exemplified by his changeless Spirit. This example 
of the Spirit whose eternal identity the Sankhya admits 
may have also been quoted by Buddhapalita in order 
to combat the Sankhya viewl, . ■ 

It might be maintained that the Sankhya is not 
affected by this denial of origination. He vindicates 
the theory that causality consists, in a new manifesta- ■ 
tion of an existing stuff. However the term origina- 
tion may also have the meaning of manifestation. 

Indeed both origination and manifestation have 
the common feature of representing something that was 
formerly unperceived and became perceived after. 

^ Lit. “Or else the following other way of formulation. Entities 
which are not Spirit, i.e, are phy^oal, for, the . advocate of 
self-origination, forthat very reason, do. not , originate out of 
themselves, because they exist in theit own self, just as the indivi- 
dual Soul. Thus this example can be quoted^’ '*.* ' 
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Therefore, a new manifestation can also be called a 
new origination. 

It then becomes impossible for the Sankbya to 
maintain that he is not affected by the denial of an 
identity between a cause and its effect.^ 

It may be asked, how is it possible to deduce all 
these considerations of detail out of the short state- 
ment of Buddhapalita, since he does not mention them ? 
We answer. His words are full of profound meaning. 
In a concise manner they include the above-mentioned 
details. When analysed they reveal their own self in 
these details. We do not invent something that is not 
included in them,® 

XVIII. THE THIRD STRICTURE OF 

bhAvaviveka answered, the denial 

- OF ONE VIEW DOES NOT IMPLY THE 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE OTHER 

Bhavaviveka maintains that the repudiation of 
the Sankhya theory of causation by a mere deduction 

^ Lit. “Although the denial of origination does not repudiate 
the maintainer of manifestation, nevertheless by using the word 
origination in the sense of manifestation, since by the similaiity 
of non-perception before and perception after just a manifesta- 
. . tion is expressed by the word origination, the denial is not non- 
repudiatory”. 

® Lit. “How is again this detailed analysis (vyastavioara) attained 
without an expression of the meaning as it is here told ? If 
: this is asked, then this is answered, These sentences, full of 
meaning, are very much meaning, they are turned out 
(pravrttani) in summarising the meaning' as it has been told 
and, being commented upon, they give birth to their own self, 

- the meaning as is here told, thus nothing is imagined which is not 

really assumesd”. .-..rj , ...i rrs.,-. ..-h ^ : 
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involves acceptance of the opposite theor7, 
that cause and effect represent two different sub- 
stances. This is wrong, Because the converse theory 
will be again c^rged to the same account of the 
same opponent, not to our account^ since we have- 
declared that we have no theory of our own. We, 
therefore, cannot be accused of contradicting our own 
principles. But if the many objections that have been 
already raised against the Opponent are accrued by 
charging to his account the counterpart of our deduc- 
tion, ■«"e really will only weloeme it.® 

The Master Buddhapaelita is a faithful adherent of 
the method of Nagarjuna. How can we possibly pro- 
nounce something inadvertently^ that would give an 
opportunity to his opponent ? When a philosopher 
who denies the reality of single objects, deduces ad 
absurdum the conception of their reality,^ how 
can he be charged with the counterpart of this deduc- 
tion ? Our words are not policemen ? They cannot 
deprive us of our liberty. Words possess a power to 
express something, but they are controlled by the inten- 
tion® of the speaker. Therefore the only result of 

^ Both prasanga and tad-viparyaya &Te used together to prove 
the same thesis in, e.g. Sarvadars., p. 21. (Poona 1924) j 
* Lit. “And the more^ faults of the- opponent are deduced 
through a deduction of the contrary of (his. Sc. . Buddha- 
palita’s) deduction, the more desirable will it indeed be for ue.” 

’ savakiiam. • ■ 

Lit. deduces ad ffi6«<r<iM?n“the n®infcainer ‘'of -reality”, the realist 
. {sa-stabhava->v|di)q,)7 :■ 

® We would expect either vivah^ayd or vwak^m anu xiidMyaiiie. 
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our deduction is to repudiate the theory of our oppo- 
nent. Our acceptance of the converse theory is not 
at all therewith impHed.^ 

Our common Master Nagarjuna, when combating 
opposed opinions, has very often had recourse just to 
a deduction ad absurdum, without ever admitting its. 
positive counterpart. 

■ E.G. : — - 

We find nothing (called empty) Space, 

Before its essence has (here) been determined. 
If it would previously to this determination 
preexist, 

It would be Space without an essence. ^ 

Supposing all the causes of some matter taken off. 
And we would call it matter none the less. 

It would be matter without causes. 

But nowhere without causes any matter does exist, s- 
This does not at all imply that Nagarjuna admitted 
the existence of caused matter. 

Another example 

Nirvana is no separate entity,. 

Or else it would bes subject to decay and death. 

There is no separate entity 

That never would decay and never die.^ 

1 Lit. “Ttere is no accepted deduction (,arth.apatti) being tbe 
contrary of the unacceptable deduction (prasanga)..” 

■ ® M. a., Vi. It does not follow that Nagarjuna admits the existence 
of a real space, 
a M. s., IV 2. 

* M. s., XXV . 4. If the converse conception be that of a Nirvana 
immananent in the world and eternal, Nagarjuna admits it. cp. 

, ibid. XXV. 9; , - 
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Bhavaviveka. — But these are aphorisms.^ The 
sentences of onr Master contain profound intentions. 
They can be variously tackled® and give rise to a 
variety of syllogistic formulation. 

Answer. Why, to be sure, should not the com- 
ment of Buddhapalita which does not contain any 
syllogistic formulation be accepted just in this sense, 
as the only faithful rendering of Nagarjuna’s intention. 
(Bhavaviveka). It is the business® of the writers of 
detailed commentaries to make detailed statements 
about the syllogistic formulations implied in the apho- 
risms. (Answer). This is not always the case. Our 
Master has written a commentary upon his own 
manual of dialectics, “The Repudiation of Contests,” 
but he did not indulge in it in syllogistic formulations. 
You arc, indeed, merely parading with your cle- 
verness in the science of dialectics. Although you 
pretend to be an adherent of the MSdhyamika system, 
you nevertheless compose independent syllogistic 
arguments. But for such a logician, as you would like 
to : appear, the Madhyamika method is only a very 
great encumbrance, ; 

^ artha-vakya. < - . 

^ parikalpyante. ■ , ' ■ 

^ or method, nyaya, ... 

^ This statement can be interpreted as an indirect indication 
that Oandrakirti knew nothing about a commentary written 
upon the mula-karikas by N%arjuna himseif. It would, follow 
‘ that the work called Akutobhaya is a forgery as suggested by 
Wassilieff. ' . ; ■ ■ . ; < i: 
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It makes him pile up. mistake upon mistake. ^ 
How is that? 

XIX. EXAMINATION OF BHAVAVIVEKA’S 
FORMAL ARGUMENT AGAINST THE 
SANKHYA 

To combat the Sankhya theory of Causality you 
have composed the following syllogism. 

(Thesis), Mental phenomena if considered from 
the transcendental standpoint of the Monist, are no 
few productions out of the same substance. 

(Reeson). Because they exist. 

(Example). Just as the Conscious Principle of 
the Sankhya which is an eternal imchanging 
entity. 

(Major premise). Whatsoever already exists is 
not a new self-production. 

Now, in this syllogism, by you so formulated, 
what is the use of the qualification “from the trans- 
cendental stand point of the Monist”® ? 

Bhavaviveka. If we take our stand on pheno- 

^ Lit., ^'Merely tiirough. the desire of displaying the own 
■proficiency in the science of dialectics, the use of inde- 
pendent syllogisms (prayoga-vakya). although having accepted 
the Madhyamika system, is an indirect indication (upalaksyate) 
of such a logician who is in a very high degree the receptacle of an 
assemblage of many mistakes’\ 
adhyatmikany ayatanani. 

Lit/^Here the syllogism which has been thus stated, as absolute 
reality the internal bases do not arise out of seif, since they 
, exist, just as consciousness, what for again in it the quali- 
fication ‘‘as absolute reality^’ has been assumed • 
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menal reality we caimot deny origination of niental 
phenomena. If this were denied, it wold follow that 
the contrast which we assmue betwen the absolute 
thing in itself and phenomenal reality does not exist^. 

Answer. This is not right, because we deny the 
identity of cause and effect^ from the phenomenal 
point of view also. It is corroborated by the following 
words of the Scripture^. 

“This sprout which springs up from a seed is not 
produced out of itself, neither is it produced out of non- 
self, nor out of both, nor without a cause. It is nei- 
ther created by God^ nor by Time, nor from the 
Atoms, nor from Primitive Matter®, nor by Nature, 
Here is another text. “The sprout doesnot 
belong to the seed, neither is the seed identical with 
the sprout, nor is it non-identical. It is a mani- 
festation of that unique Eeality’ which neither can 
be determined as anihilation®, nor as one of the 
Eternal Principles”®. 

Andin this treatise the author will make the follow- 
ing statement., 

^ Lit. “And if denied tlie admitted repudiation (bSdlia), of 
the phenomenal by the absolute would not be entailed (read 
prasangat)”. 

® svata utpatti. 

® From Salistamba-sutra, cf. iSiksasamuc, p. 219. 10 ff. 

* Isvara 

® prakrti. ’ , 

® svabhava. ... 

’ dharmata. . 

® uccheda. 

® Such as god, tim^, atom, matter,, iiabure> etc. all with capitals. 


Whatever relativily does exist 

Is really not what it appears to he. 

Bnt neither is it something else. 

Therefore it neither has an end, 

Nor has it a beginning^, 

(Bhavaviveka). The qualification (“from the 
standpoint of transcendental reality”) has been intro- 
duced into the above syllogism in consideration of the 
opinion held by the opponent. 

(Answer). This is a wrong method, because we 
do not admit his construction,^ even from the point 
of view of phenomenal reality 3. Non-Buddhists are 
absoluteUy lacking the right understanding of the divi- 
sion between both realities, the transcendental 
and phenomenal one. It is, therefore, much better 
to repudiate them, from both these standpoints. I 
would think it a great advantage. The above quali- 
fication is thus out of place, even if it is introduced in 
order to distinguish the view taken by the author 
from the view of the opponent or from the ideas of sim- 
ple people. 

As to simple people they do hot understand what 
self-origination means. For them also the quahfication 

^ M. s. XVII, 10 pratitya-^unya-sasirata- “begiiming” cp. XXV. 
21 of. Kant’s solution of the first antinomy, viz. that the world 
is nether finite, nor infinite because “a phenomenon does not 
exist by itself”, op, cit. p. 410 ff 
® vyavastha. 

® It is not right to maintain that tha Sinkhya’s view of phenomenal 
reality is admissible with the qualification that from the trans- 
cendental point of view it will be an illusion. 
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is useless. UnsopHsticated people simply admit 
that an effect is produced by a cause. They do not 
enter into such considerations as to whether the effect 
is identical with the cause or not. 

Our Master Nagarjuna has really established the 
same thing viz. that we must avail ourselves of the 
every day idea of causality without any hope to explain 
it metaphysically. It is, therefore, clear that the quali- 
fication is absolutely senseless. 

XX. BHAVAVIVEKA’S AKGUMEXT ASSAILED 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF FORMAL LOGIC 

However let us agree and admit that the quali- 
fication might have been introduced in order to 
intimate that phenomenal causality is not denied. 
The syllogism of Bhavaviveka will then nevertheless 
be formally deficient, since its example, the Spirit, 
and its reason, the fact of “the existence” of mental 
pehnomena, will both be ultimately unreal. We will 
then have either the logical error of a faulty thesis, 
since it will refer to something (sc. the mental pheno- 
mena) which the author of the syllogism himself, 
from his own monistic point of view does not accept 
as real,^ or we shall have the logical error of a faulty 
reason,^ (viz. the fact of the existence or reality of 

^ This paksa dosa would, be probabley classified by Digiinaga as 
anumana-nirakrfca, cp Fyayabirtdu, p. 59. 1 {B. B.) VII, , , 

^ Ahoiit the dsmya-asiddha hetu-do^a, of. Fyayabindu, p. 64.16. 
The logic of Diganaga forbids deductions from facts which the 
author of the syllogism, from his own point of view, does not 
admit as real. op. ibid, p. 63;13 f ' ' 


mental phenomena) . wMch will then refer to something 
equally unreal. - 

Indeed (Bhavaviveka) himself being a Madhya- 
mika does not admit the transcendental reality of 
separate mental phenomena^ and at the same time 
he composes a syllogism about this very non-existing 
thing. 

Bhavaviveka. This does not matter, since we 
admit the phenomenal reality of the sense of vision 
etc. - 

Answer. But then, who is qualified by the words 
“from the transendental standpoint” ? 

Bhavaviveka. If considered from the transcen- 
dental point of view the existence^ of the phenomenal 
sense faculties® and of empirical consciousness® is not 
real. 

The qualification is introduced in order to specify 
the kind of causality which is denied. 

Answer. Then you ought to have expressed 
yourself otherwise. You ought to have spoken exactly 
thus : “the supposed phenomenal reality of the sense- 
faculties etc. is no reality in the transcendental sense.” 

1 Lit. “of the basis of the sense of vision (cksu-ayatana) and other 
subjective bases of cognition i.e. adhyatmika-ayatana.” 

^ utpatti 

^ caksuradi. 

citta (===maiias==vijiiana) is indicated among caksuradi as ayatana 
cf. My Central Conception, p, 96, 


Bat your expression is diiferenti. However, even 
supposing you would have expressed , yourself properly, 
nevertheless you would not have escaped the logical 
error of a faulty thesis since it would then have referred 
to empirical sensations, i.e., something quite unkno-vm 
to your opponent^. For the Sahkhya indeed all 
sensations are absolutely real. He has altogether no 
noniinar (or empirical) realities; 

Thus it is that the argument is wrong either from 
the standpoint of. its author, for whom the separate 
mental phenomena are not real, or /rom the standpoint 
of those to whom it is addressed, because they do 
not admit any difference between phenomenal and 
absolute reality®. 

1 The expression that “frcm the transcendental stsEdpoint the 
sensations do not rise out of themselves,” ^an be nnderetood 
as meaning the transcendental sensations are not identical with 
their causes. But transcendental sensations do not exist tom 
the monist’s point of view. Hence for him it will be a syllogism, 
composed about a non-existing thing. ^ ;; 

* lit., p. 28. 1-3 “And even if told, since the opponents admit 
exclusively a really existing faculty of vision etc., and do not 
admit nominal realities, it will be a faculty thesis whose substra- 
tum will be unreal for the opponent. Thus it is not right. 

® According to the logic of Dignaga, a discussion must start ffcm 
facts admitted by both parties, cp. Nyayabindu, p. 62.3. Sensa- 
tions real in the absolute sais^ d® i not , exist for the Mdnist.. 
The difference of 'sensations ' en^irioally, real is unknown to the 
Sahkhya, for him all sensations are re$!. ■ Hence* aocqr&gly hi 
we take it, the syllogism of Bhavaviveka will refer either'to somk- 
thing not admitted by the respondent himself, or to something: 
not admitted by his opponent. 
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XXL ANOTHER ATTEMPT OP BHAVAVIVEKA 
TO YINDICATE HIS ARGUMENT 

But be that as the case may, we may envisage 
the syllogism in question as referring in general terms 
just to the relation between a fact, (the mental pheno- 
mena) and one of its characteristics, viz. existence, 
without enlarging upon the special theories which 
might be entertained by both parties about the nature 
of mental phenomena or the essence of existence. 
E. g. when it is inferred that words are non-eternal 
the general relation of this characteristic to the chara- 
cterized fact is alone referred to. Indeed the work 
of inference would become quite impossible, if the 
special view entertained in different systems were 
to be taken into account. There are no two systems 
which agree on the question about the nature of 
sound. If we admit with the Hinayana Buddhist that 
sound is a secondary thing or element of matter, 
dependent upon the four universal elements,^ this will 
not be admitted by his opponent the Vaisesika, be- 
cause he, on the contrary, maintains that the sound 
is a quality of ether, it is not a substance. This 
again the Buddhist does not admit on his own behalf. 
Similarly when the Vaisesika undertakes it to prove 
that the word is non-eternal, he can be asked whether 
he means the word as a physical product, or the word 
as a manifestation of an eternally existing substance. 
The first is not admitted by his opponent the Mi- 
maiiisaka who postulates the existence of a special 
eternal substance of which the spoken words are 


i Cp. My Central Conception. 


Botliing but separate manifestations. The second ig 
not accepted by the Vai^esika himself. 

The same applies mutatis mutandis to every philo- 
sophic issue. If you admit that the destruction of 
an object must have a cause, this will not be accepted 
by Buddhist on his own behalf, since he maintains 
that every existence consists of discrete moments 
which are evanescent by themselves, without a caused. 
But if he alludes to uncaused invisible destruction 
going on at every moment this will not be admitted 
by his opponent, the Vai^esika. 

Therefore, just as in the case of the evanescent 
character of the sound, only the relation of this cha- 
racteristic to the characterized substratum, in general 
terms, is taken into account, just so in the present 
instance, the mere fact that there is some substratum 
called sensations, should be taken in general, ^ without 
entering into details, whether it be a phenomenal or 
,an absolute existence. 

Answer — This is not so, since in the present case, 
it is just the existence of such a general substratum 
that is denied. It is denied by no one else than 
Bhavaviveka himself. His avowed aim is here to 
deny Causality. However, just in denying every 
causality, he at the same time eo ipso denies its sub- 
stratum, the caused thing, the substance of the thing 
of the thing produced, converting it in a thing which 
owes its existence to a mere illusion. Illusion and 
reality are indeed opposites,/ The pluri verse as it 

^ yatha-sambkavam. . ' 

^ dp. Njayabindii, p, 33.6 c- 'i/r , 


appears before tbe unsophisticated eyes of mankind 
is either logically inconsistent or it is a reality^. 

If it is logically inconsistent®, and if this plurality 
which is not the real condition of the universe is 
wrongly apprehended by us as real, if it is a false 
impression in the mind of the perceiver®, then there 
is in this plurality not the slightest bit of what is 
absolutely reaP. But if there is no transcendental 
illusion, if it is not a mirage®, if we perceive a real® 

^ We find liere an eloquent expression of that genuine conviction 
very much spread, even in our days, among the pandits of India 
who have studied the various systems of their country that 
Monism is sujderior to all other systems by the fact of reaching the 
limit of all philosophic construction. The realism of Nyaya- 
vaisesika and Mimamsa, the dualism of the Sahkliya, the radical 
pluralism of Hinayana Buddhist all were engaged in constructing, 
a skeleton of the Universe out of a limited number of ultimate 
data and have then stopped before them, refusing to go deeper 
into them and to reduce them to their still deeper root. Should 
they Iiave embarked on a further analysis of those ultimate prin- 
ciples at which they had arrived they would have inevitably 
landed in Monism. Only in Monism .does philosophic analysis 
reach its real limit, yathd yathd vicdryate tathd tatka bmhmany 
eva ehasmin sarvam paryavasyati. In modern philosophy, as 
far as I am aware, a similar view has been taken by Ladd, 
Introd' to Philos, p. 403. 

^ viparydsa. 

^ Lit. “Like non-existing hair etc. by the ophthalmic,” 

^ sa(hbJiuta'paddrtha4esa, a hint at Digndga^s kasana—svalah- 
mna^parnuirtha- and at his claim to have vindicated phe- 
nomenal reality, cp. below, text page 66 fi. 

^ Lit. "“like real hair etc, by the non-ophthalmic.” 

^ Read bJiutam, instead of abkutam. 
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pluriverse, not tlie one constructed by our imagination, 
then tbere is not the slightest vestige of something 
unreal in pluralism, nothing at all to justify the claim 
that a phenomenal reahty has been established by 
us^, 

Our venerable Master Nagarjuna has therefore 
said : 

If I did really organize some separate things, 
I could then make an affirmation or denial, 
Upon the basis of these things perceived or 
■ . inferred. 

But these separate things do not exist for me. 
Therefore I cannot be assailed on such a 

basis®. 

Since it is so ; since (transcendental) illusion is 
one thing and (transcendental) reality another ; since 
for the transcendentalist®, 

^ Lit. p. 30. 1.5 Because just wlieji the ' denial of origination 
is here intended to be a charateristic to be established, just then 
the negation, of the characterised, of its substratum, which has 
reached its own existence only through an illusion, is admitted 
just by himself. Different are indeed illusion and non-illusion. 
Therefore, if, owing to illusion, non-Bns is taken as Ens, juvst as 
by the ophthalmic (non-existing) hair, etc. then wherefrom would 
even a bit of a really existing thing be apprehended ? But if 
through non-confusion, the real, non-imagined is perceived, like 
by tbe non-ophthalmio (ippi) wherefrom the 

perception of even a bit of a non-really-existing thing, so as 
then there would be phenomenalism {samvrttih) V 

This stanza from the Vigraha-yyavartani has been (juoted above,, 
text—p. 16.9. * 

viiu§dm, they are idehtiied mUk ^ dfifm . , < ,, 
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in what he considers to he absolutely real, there is 
no room for non-reality, what is then the meaning of 
Bhavaviveka’s syllogism ? He takes the phenomenal 
visual sensations and other mental phenomena as a 
minor term, (the subject of his deduction). He thus 
cannot escape from the criticism that his thesis is 
logically impossible, since it refers to a non-entity, or 
that this middle term is contradictory, because it 
appertains to an unreal substratum. The syllogism 
would be equivalent to the assertion that non-existing 
things do not arise out of themselves, became they 
exist. 

As to the analogy with the discussions about the 
nature of the word, it does not exist. In those dis- 
cussions there always is an agreement between every 
pair of contending view about what sound, in general, 
and what evanescence in general, are, without entering, 
into details about the nature of sound. 

There is no such agreement between the radical 
Relativist^ and the non-Relativist or Realist^, in 
regard to what visual sensations in general are, either 
from the phenomenal or the transcendental point of 
view. For this reason the two cases are not compa- 
rable. 

All that has been said about the logical impossi- 
bility of a thesis which refers to a non-entity is appli- 
cable mutatis mutandis as the proof of the futility 
of the conception of “existence” as a logical reason. 


^ iunyata-mdin, 

^ asunyata-vddin. 



XXII. BHAVAVIVEKA ALSO AVAILS HIMSELF 
OF THE ARGUMENT THAT FOR THE MONIST 
ALL INDIVIDUAL EXISTENCE IS UNREAL 

Such is the force of this argument^ that even 
Bliavaviveka himself, this champion of logic^, is. 
obliged to admit the condemnation of logic which' 
we have exposed. He examines the followdng syllo- 
gism. 

Thesis. The cause and conditions which produce 
mental phenomena^ really exist. 

Reason. Because this has been declared by 
Buddha. Major premise. Whatsoever has been declared 
by the Buddha is true^. 

Example. As e.g., his statement that Nirvana 
is Final Quiescence. 

This syllogism has been advanced by a Hinayanist 
opponent of Bhavaviveka. He replies by the foll- 
owing criticism. “In what sense do you think, the 
word ‘cause’ is here used ? Has Buddha spokm 
from the phenomenal point of view or from the trans- 
cendental one 

If it is taken in the phenomenal sense, the reason 
has (eo ipso) no ultimate reality for Buddha himself. 

1 Tte aTgiiment, namely ttat for a consistent Monist every separate 
thing and every separate reason is ultimately unieal. 

^ tarkika. 

® adhyatmika-ayatana. 

* Lit, “Indeed wliat and liow is taught by the Buddha to exist, it 

iB SO, , ' . ^ ' 

^ fafamarthatah. ' ' ' ’"'a " 


But supposing it is taken in the sense of sometMng 
transcendentally real, then we must remember the 
following words of Nagarjuna : 

Neither an Ens, nor a non-Ens, 

Nor any Ens-non-Ens, 

No element^ is really “turned out”^. 

How can we then assume, 

The possibility of a producing cause?® 

“Since causation^ of things, whether real or 
xinreal or partly real and partly unreal, is excluded, 
there is no such thing as a really efficient cause.” 
This is the meaning of the words of Nagarjuna. 

“Therefore from the transcendental point of view® 
there is altogether no efficient causality®. Every 
reason you may adduce will be either ultimately 
unreal or contradictory.” 

By adopting this line of argument against the 
, .ffinayanist, Bhavaviveka has himself admitted the 
unreality of every reason from the transcendental 
standpoint of the Belativist. Thus all logical demons- 
trations are smashed, since, in all such syllogisms 
reasons are adduced which in the opinion of the 
■opponent are founded on real fact, but in the opi- 

^ dharmci. 

2 nirvartyate, , 

nirvartaha. 

s^i-as^t-Mryi-pratya.yji^tv^i, i.e., iiaitiier sathdrya-nox asatldrya- 
vdda is admitted. 

® paramdrthatah. 

® nirvarlya-nirmrtahatm. 
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nion of the Relativist himself they are all ultimately 
unreal^. 

In the following two syllogisms of Bhavaviveka 
the middle term must likewise be declared faulty, 
on the score that it is meaningless from the Monist’s 
transcendental point of view. E.g. 

Thesis. Mental phenomena^ do not really® arise 
from corresponding causes, separate from them. 

Reason. Because these are separate entities. 
Major premise. Whatsoever is a separate sub- 
stance cannot really be a cause. 

Example. As the causes of a jar^ (which are not 
real in the absolute sense). 

Or another example, i 

Thesis. The causes wh’.ch in the opinion of our 
opponents,® produce mental phenomena® are not 
understood to be causes in the absolute sense. 

Reason. Because they are separate entities. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is a separate entity 
is not a cause in the absolute sense. 

^ Lit., i)-31. 11-13 “Since thus he even himself by this method has 
admitted the unreality of the reason; therefore in all syllogisms 
which ha've middle terms- suggested by attributes of real entities, 
since just by themselves jreasons. etc, are unreal, so all demon- 
strations are killed.” 

® adhydtmika-ayatana, lit. “the six subjeotivebases of cognition.” 
® paramarthatah. 

* Read ghatasya. ■ • ' 

® read paraih instead of pare. 

® Lit. “The six subjective bases of cognition, the faculty of vision 
{cah^vk.) etc.,” ‘ . " ' ' 
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But supposing it is taken in the sense of something 
transeendentally real, then we must remember the 
following words of Nagarjuna : 

Neither an EnS, nor a non-Ens, 

Nor any Ens-non-Ens, 

No element^ is really “turned out” 

How can we then assume. 

The possibility of a producing cause?® 

“Since causation* of things, whether real or 
unreal or partly real and partly unreal, is excluded, 
there is no such thing as a really ejB&cient cause.” 
This is the meaning of the words of Nagarjuna. 

“Therefore from the transcendental point of view® 
there is altogether no efficient causality®. Every 
reason you may adduce will be either ultimately 
unreal or contradictory.” 

By adopting this line of argument against the 
•Hinayanist, Bhavaviveka has himself admitted the 
unreality of every reason from the transcendental 
standpoint of the Eelativist. Thus all logical demons- 
trations are smashed, since; in all such syllogisms 
reasons are adduced which in the opinion of the 
•opponent are founded on real fact, but in the opi- 

^ dharmcL, ■ ■ ■ ‘ , 

^ nirvartyate. 
nirmriaha, 

s%i-as:j,t-h%ry i-praty^yUftvoifj i.e., naitlier satkarya^-noT asatMrya- 
vdda is admitted* 

^ paramdrthatah. 

^ nifvartya-nirmrtahqtva. 
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nion. of the Relativist himself they are all nltiraately 
unreaR. 

In the following two syllogisms of Bhavaviveka 
the middle term must likewise be declared faulty, 
on the score that it is meaningless from the Monist’s 
transcendental point of view. E.g. 

Thesis. Mental phenomena^ do not really® arise 
from corresponding causes, separate from them. 

Reason. Because these are separate entities. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is a separate sub- 
stance cannot really be a cause. 

Example. As the causes of a jar^ (which are not 
real in the absolute sense). 

Or another example, 

Thesis. The causes which in the opinion of our 
opponents,® produce mental phenomena® are not 
understood to be causes in the absolute sense. 

Reason. Because they are separate entities. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is a separate entity 
is not a cause in the absolute sense. < 

1 Lit., p-31. 11-13 “Since ttus lie even himself by this method has 
admitted the unreality of the reason, therefore in all syllogisms 
which hate middle terms suggested by attributes of real entities, 
smce just by themselves reasona etc, are unreal, so all demon- 
strations are killed.” 

^ adhyatmika-ayatana, lit. “the six subjectivebases of cognition.” 

® faramartkatah. 

* Bead ghatasya. • ‘I . 

® read paraih instead of fare. 

* Lit. “The six subjective bases of cognition, the faculty of idsiou 

etc.,?’ ' -''j'!:' ’it' ' [ , 
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Example. As. e.g., tEe threads, the loom, the 
weaver etc. are not the causes of cloth from the trans- 
cendental point of view. 

The reason “because they are separate entities" 
is not a valid middle term, since for te author of these 
syllogisms himself it has no ultimate reality. 

Another example where Bhavaviveka implicitly 
admits that the transcendentalist has to forego usual 
logical methods, is the following one. He is desirous to 
elicit that the reason given by his opponent the Sau- 
trantika, is wrong, because it represents a fact whose 
ultimate reality he, as a consequent Relativist, does not 
accept. The argument of the Sautrantika runs thus. 

Thesis. Internal facts^ i.e., mental phenomena 
really arise i.e., they have a real existence. 

Reason. Because they produce purposive actions 
directed towards the same objects as our thoughts have 
been directed to. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is efficient is real.®^ 
Bhavaviveka repudiates this conclusion by quoting 
the following parallel argument. 

Thesis. The yogi, when merged in ecstatic medi- 
tation perceives by his supernatural faculty of vision 
the ultimate reality, he then apprehends causation, 
motion etc. as they really are®. 

^ ddhydtmikd bhdvan. 

^ Tile definition of reality (para-martha-sat) as efficiency {artha- 
kriyd-kdfitm) is accepted by Dignaga and Dbannakirti, cp. 
Nyaya-bindu, p. 13.15 It is also sbared by tbe Santrantikas, cp, 
N. b. Tipp. p. 19. 

® la tbe Santanantara-siddhi, Art. 90 (B, B. XI), Eussian trasL 
p. 47. Dkarmakicti denies tlie yogi to perceive tlie ultimately real.. 
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The reason, adduced is the same as in the fore- 
going syllogism, viz. “because they produce purposive 
actions directed to the same objects as his thoughts 
have been directed to.” In this argument, says 
Bliavaviveka, the reason does not represent a real 
fact from the transcendental point of view. 

It is moreover unreal, says he, because motion 
does not exist^, Since there is no real causation, motion 
cannot exist. 

Now this method by which Bliavaviveka here 
combats the argument of his opponent can be miitatis 
mutandis applied to his own deductions which he pro- 
duced bonafide, viz., 

Thesis. The future does not exist in an absolute 
sense®. 

Reason. Because it represents time^. 

^ In Hiiiayaiia, luofcion ia denied {m gatir namt, Ab. Koiia. IV 1) 
since it represents in reality a serial of separate momentary 
])roductions {nimntani-utpada}, as in a cinema. In Mahayana, 
motion is denied because all the moments are relative (svabhdva 
iunya). 

“ Lit— p, 32 . 3 . 7 . “Just as he has said when eliciting the unreality 
{nsiddkarthald) of this reason given by an opponent, viz.“ internal 
facts, (bhavali) are necessarily (eva) produced, since they produce 
actions characterised as possessing their objects now it ia being 
proved that for the meditating' Yogi who by his eye of wisdom 
sees the real path of existence {bham-yatMtmya) origination, 
motion etc. exist in the absolute sense (pvrmwrthatah), then 
t.hercj is unreality of the reason, ■■ because they produce actions 
characterised as ])Of’.soSsing theis olqects, and motion is denied 
just because origination .'is deaM.Y.id;',, 

* Lit. “The not-run is not At ^1 heiog ««» inAe aWoIutc'^^e,'* ' 

* adhvan. ' i .mM i-L -i hff' 


Example. Just as the past time does not exist. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is “time” does not 
represent an ultimate reality. 

To this syllogism we may likewise apply the 
structure that the reason “time” represents nothing 
real to the author of the syllogism himself. 

The student will be now able himself to extend 
the critique here expounded upon the unreality of the 
reason adduced by Bhavaviveka in the following three 
syllogisms. 1. Thesis. The operating ^sense of vision 
does not perceive colour. 

Reason. Because it is a sense of vision in general. 

Example. Just as a non-operating ^ sense of 
vision always is. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is a sense of vision 
does not necessarily perceive colour®. 

^ read sibMgy,m, knfcead of siiSrayam. Sab}iaga=sva-harma-kfl, 
op. A. Kosa, 1 — 39. 

^ t(UsabMga— a-sva-kanna-kft, cp. Ab. Kosa. 1.39. 

For the mouist, according to Caiidrakirti, it would have been 
sufficient to deny a real perception of colour on the score that all 
separate facts have no ultimate reality for a consequent Monist, 
■or only a second hand reality {paratantra) for a Yogacara, cp. 
.above p. 33. But Bhavaviveka apparently tries to corroborate 
this view by something like a formally correct syllogism. He 
seemingly has detected iir the judgment “the eye is a colour- 
perceiving organ” the same contradiction as really appears if 
the copula be taken in the sense of an equation. The eye thus 
•does not perceive colour because it does not always perceive it, 
perception is not its essence (svabhava) as e.g. the quality of being 
resistant is the essence of the hard stuff. 
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2, . Thesis. The organ of vision does not apprehend 
colours. 

Reason. Because it is physical^. 

Example. Just as any physical object®, e.g. a 
jar etc. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is physical does not 
apprehend colours®. 

3. Tliesis. The solid bodies^ do not really possess 
solidity. 

Reason. Because they represent Matter®. 

Example. Just as the gaseous bodies. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is Matter is not 
always a solid body®. 

^ bhautika. 

2 mpa, the first rwpa^^the mpa-dyatcma^ the second probably ==: 
rUpa-skandha. 

® Here Bliavaviveka has recourse to an idea of the Nyaya-Vaiscsika 
school {bJumtihdni indriijmi) in order to undermine the fact 
that colours are perctdvcd through the eye. According to- 
Candrakirti this is quite superfluous for a believer in Universal 
Relativity {iunyatd==:^niluwabhCtvai(l)^ and moreover constitutes 
a fault ill formal logic, since the reason, the physical character 
[bhautika) of the organ has no real force from the point of view 
of the author of the syllogism, it is asiddfut svataL 

4 mM^pritkivl, cp, my Central Conception. 13. 

® hhuta~uhahd-bhdta- cp ; ibid, 99, 

® Bolidity (khdmtva) is the essence,, lahpma of the solid bodies.. 
Ail the work of predication being relative, it can, from this point 
of view, be maintained that the solid body is not solid, sc. is not 
soli I by itself, but only in relation to others. This is a case of the 
laksana-mhsvabhdvatd or mnyeda, cp.. Trimsika- p. 32 For 
Candra-kirti, it is enough to point out this general, conception in 
order to establish the relativity and consequent unreality of the 


XXIII. AXOTHIE FOEMAL EEEOE IX THE 
SYLLOGISM OF BHAVAVIVBKA 

Moreover the reason “becanse they (sc. mental 
phenomena) exist.” ^ is uncertain from the standpoint 
of the opponent (The syllogism of Bhavaviveka is 
directed against the Saiikhya who admits a double 
kind of existence, the eternal, changeless existence of 
the Spirit and the changing existence of Matter. It 
is therefore uncertain) whether the u'ords "'mental 
phenomena do not arise out of themselves because 
they already exist” mean that they exist eternally^ 
like the Spirit®, or whether the words "because 
they already exist” refer to that kind of origination 
which is exemplified by the origination of jars and 
other physical existence in general, an origination 
which represents a change in a permanent stuff, since 
according to this system mental changes are in them- 
selves physical. 

ilea of a solid stuff. But Bliavavivoka wi.slies iip])arentl 7 to 
coiistmct a formal syllogism on tlie basis us the first one. 

i.e., ho finds a eoutradicrion in tl'c senteuee"’ a sttlid stuff is <a 
stuff.” Oil tlie score that tk.erc are stuffs that uro liquid and 
gii.seous. Tnese three syllogisms arc celcln-ated iimong the 
Tibetan sohoolmen as baffling arguments estuli'isl'ing Eelutivity 
{iunyata) according to the system of the Svaiuntrikus founded 
by Bhavaviveka. 

^ Cp above, p. 26.1 saUiHlt—rndyrnmnaMI. 

^ it. '‘should not arise,” i.e. not change. The Hpirit of the 
Sahkhyu is changeless^ 

® caihinya. 

* Lit. p. .3'3. 4. .5. “Because they exist, this reason is uncertain, 
whtit 1 should the (six) internal base.s (of cogiiilion), because 
they exist like the Spii'it, not arise out of self, or like jars etc., 
they should arise out of a self?” 


It may be objected (that the adduced example, the 
identity of matter in physical objects) like jars etc., is 
a petitio and therefore the argument is 

not uncertain, but wrong^. However this is not so, 
because the argument is stated not in conformity with 
our view, but from the standpoint of the Saukhya, 
where mental phenomena indeed have a double nature, 
they are physical in themselves and at the same time, 
they are the reflection of the eternal changeless Spirit. 

XXIV. THE MADHYAMIE A EEPUDIATES HIS 
OPPONENT ON PEINCIPLES ADMITTED 
AS VALID BY THE SAME OPPONENT 

But it may be objected that our own argument 
will then be liable to just the same criticism which 
we apply to the arguments of our opponents. All 
our arguments will be also wrong, because the reasons 
which will be adduced will either be non-entities, 
themselves, or they will represent something apper- 
taining to a non-entity. When both parties are guilty 
of the same fault, it cannot be charged to the account 
of one of them alone. All this our attack on logic 
will thus become unfounded. 

To this we reply. This objection affects only 
those who, being Madhyamikas, nevertheless, like 
Bhavaviveka, have recourse to bomfide arguments®. 
But we do not resort to direct proof by syllogism. 
Our arguments can have only the result of repudiating 

“ not anaikdntika, but miidha, cp. Nyayabiiidu. p. 62, 

^ svatantm-anumdna, ■, . , ' ■ * ■ 
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tie tenets of our opponents, for us tliey are not valid 
by theinselves. 

Supposing some one maintains that the eye per- 
ceives external objects. He "will then be repudiated 
on principles which he himself admits. You maintain, 
he will be told, that the eye lacks the capacity of 
introspection^ which, in your opinion, is invariably 
concomitant with the capacity of apprehending 
external objects. 

Now, we will assail it by a counter argument.. 

Major premise. Wheresoever introspection is ab- 
sent, cognition of external objects is also absent. 

Example, e.g., in physical objects like jars etc. 

Minor premise. The eye lacks the capacity of 
introspection, it is physical. 

Therefore it cannot cognise external objects. 

Thus it is that the perception of an external 
object like a patch of blue colour is in conflict with 
the fact that the eye itself is deficient in self-percep- 
tion. This contradiction in the argument of our 
opponent has been disclosed by another argument 
which is valid from the standpoint of the opponent 
himself. 

This alone is elicited by oiur syllogism. How is 
then the above mentioned accusation possible ? How 
can it be maintained that our deduction contains the 
• same flaw which we have found in the argument of 
our opponent ? 

^ svdtma ~a da riam -dharnm . 


XXV. LOGICAL EEFUTATIOX ON THE BASIS 
OF FACTS ADMITTED BY ONLY ONE PAETY 

Bhavaviveka. It is true that for ns Monists all 
individual facts possess iso reality. However a dis- 
cussion is possible even then wben an argument is 
combated on tlie basis of a principle admitted by one 
of tbe parties. • ; ^ 

Answer. Yes, but it must be done on tbe basis 
of principles admitted by yourself, not on tbe basis 
of principles admitted by your opponent. 

Tbis^ is wbat happens in everyday life. Indeed, 
sometimes in common life two contending parties 
appoint somebody to judge them, and according to 
bis verdict tbe gain or tbe loss is settled. Some- 
times tbe disputant bimself declares that he has won 
or lost. But never is this question of gain and loss 
to be settled by the enemy.- Wbat is good in common 
life is equally right in logic, because scientific logic 
is exclusively concerned with an examination of the 
principles which underlie purposive action in common 
life^. 

For this very reason some logicians have main- 
tained that an argument cannot be exploded on the 
basis of the principle admitted by tbe opponent, 
because it is just these principles, by him admitted, 
that it is intended to reject.. 

Of course, Dignaga thinks that, a denmnstration 
or a refutation can be valid, if it is carried on 
principles admittted by both parties, not by one of 

^ Read ewm instead F* 
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tKeffl only^. If admitted by one of them only, it 
will be inconclusive. But even he must make 
allowance for the just mentioned method pre- 
vailing in common life and admit the validity of 
arguments which start from principles admitted only 
by one party. 

Indeed he admits that when discussions are going 
on about religious matters, you cannot repudiate the 
Scriptures adopted by your opj)onent on the basis 
of some other Scriptures which would be adopted by 
both parties. As to individual judgments® which 
are going on in every man’s consciousness, they are 
guided exclusively by what people themselves think 
right, not by what both parties, a respondent and his 
possible opponent, may agree upon. 

Therefore the standpoint of strict logic is to no 
purpose. The Buddhas have favoured their converts, 
who were not versed in the science of logic, with 
arguments which suited the occasion. Enough about 
this subject. Let us continue our comment. 

XXVI. DENIAL OF CAUSALITY THROUGH 
A SEPARATE SUBSTANCE 

Neither do entities arise out of something di- 
fferent from them just because from the monistic 
point of view the different does not exist®. This 

TTbfd. III. 58. (p 62). 

smrtkanumana corresponds to our judgement, it includes every 
cognition which is not a direct passive sense perception. 

■® or “just because entities do-not exist m something else 

smin abhdvad eva)” as e.g., the cloth in the threads, the jar in 

cJav. etc. ■ ' • ' * . 
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point will be elicited later on’^, when it wll be ex- 
pressed that “what belongs to the things themselves, 
their own essence, does not belong to their causes 
and (conditions).®” 

Therefore, just because they do not pre-exist 
in something else, they cannot be produced out of it. 
Moreover the impossibility of a substantial break® 
between cause and effect can also be established on 
the lines which we have laid down in our “Introduc- 
tion to the Madhyamika System” where it is said^ 

If, to be sure, a thing were “other” in 
regard to causes, 

Deep darkness would then be produced 
from light® 

Then surely everything could be produced 
out of anything, 

Since “otherness” is just the same in 
causes and non-causes.® 

^ cp. apiiorism. 1, 3. 

^ Lit. 36, 4 ‘'The own existence, (svabhdva), of entities (bhd~ 
vmcm) is not fomid in their condition, etc. “cp. infra. 1.3. 
Tliis is the Vaisesika view, the cloth is something different from 
the sum total of the threads, the, jar something over and above 
the Slim total of the atoms of clay, etc., 
paraki uipaitih, 36. 10, 

^ Madhy. av., YI 14.. 

When causality is understood as a regularity of siicceession, the 
day will be the cause of the following night and night would 
produce the following day, a question that has been often dis- 
cussed in European philosophy. 

■ ® Among all considerations which tend to undermine our usual 
conceptions of causation this one is considered by the Tibetans to 

be the .citron f.hpv csfiftr it to. ao ** 
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The Master Buddhapalita comments, “entities 
cannot arise out of something essentially different 
from them, since it would follow that everything 
could arise out of anything.” 

The Master Bhavaviveka assails this comment. 
“It is nonsense. He says, because the argument con- 
tains its own destruction,^ since (1) it is mere deductio 
ad absurdum, (2) it conflicts with the point previously 
established. Indeed in taking the counterpart of the 
reason and of the predicate we will have the following, 
argument, “since everything must arise out of some- 
thing and the origination out of non-self is rejected, 
entities must then arise either out of themselves or- 
out of self and non-self combined, or without a cause,, 
otherwise (really) everything would arise out of any- 
thing”. 

It is not nonsense®. We have shown above that 
a deductio ad absurdum is a valid proof. As to the 
accusation that Buddhapalita in confuting the tenet 
of his opponent® has indirectly invalidated his 
own^ previously established point, it is trivial® 
We will not again take pains to refute this. 

^ p. 37.2 read sadham-dummntah i.e. ity asya sadhamsya. 

dUsma, 

^ p. 37.4 lead with the Tibetan asmnyaklrthaui ndsli. 

® The Vailesika who maiiitains paraia iitpatti. 

* so. paradusanem svadUsandntahpatitam. 

® Lit. p. 37. 4-7 “And that he has fallen into a refutation by 
by refuting the thesis of the opponent, this is anything but 
truth.” i.e., by denying causation between independent sub- 
stances Buddhapalita has indirectly admitted causation out of 
the same substance ; this argument is worth nothing. 
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XXVII COMBINED CAUSALITY DENIED 
Neither do the entities arise ont of both (a con- 
tinuant stufi and separate factors,) since all the in- 
congruity attaching to each of these hypotheses 
separately will then attach to their combination. 

But then both causes may perhaps work alter- 
nately, not simultaneously ? No 1 since if they are 
not fit to produce something separately, (they neither 
will be fit to produce something alternately). Indeed 
it will be stated later on that 

The world^ could be a product, 

Irom a double set of causes, 

If separately they were efficient.® 

XXVIII NO pluralistic universe with- 
out CAUSATION 

But neither can the separate entities of this 
world arise without a cause. The incongruities 
which would follow on such an assumption will be 
' pointed out later on, where it will be said, 

If there be no causation, 

All difference will vanish 
Between a cause and its effect.® 

In our Introduction to the Madhyamika System, 
we have also indicated the following incongruity, 
Nothing at all could we perceive 
In a universe devoid of causes. 

It would be like the colour and the scent. 
Of a lotus growing i n the sky,^ 

^ duhkha. 

*M.’s„XII9. ■■■':■ 

* VIII. 4. 

M.av., VIIOO. . : ^ , 
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THe Master Buddhapalita comments “Entities,. 
says ie, “neither can arise without a cause, since every 
thing would then he possible at any time, and in any 
place.” 

This also has been assailed by Bhavaviveka.. 
He says, “this is again a mere deductio ad absmdum 
and it can bs turned into the contrary, if the meaning 
of the argument be disclosed by taking the counter- 
part of the reason and of the predicate. You say 
“entities are not without a cause, since otherwise 
everything could appear at any time and at any 
place.” I say, “entities must have a cause, since 
everything springs up at a definite time and in a 
definite place, and because as experience proves 
efficient causes produce new result.” Therefore the 
comment of Buddhapalita on this point is wrong,^ 
because it contains the same mis-conception as his 
comment on the foregoing points. 

As opponents^ we will repeat that this criticism 
misses the mark. Its refutation has been made above. 

XXIX CAUSALITY THROUGH THE WILL OF 

GOD 

It may be supposed that this critique of the usual 
notion of causality is intended in order to introduce 
God or similar transcendental supreme cause. But 
this is also impossible, because God must be included 
in one of the alternatives discussed, according to the 
idea we entertain about his essence. He is either 


^ The same use of the term apara as above, text p. 9.6. 
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in the world, or transcends it, or he is both 
gijj^ultaneously immanent and transcendent. 

Thus it is established that there is no causality 
in the ultimate sense. The dependent Originatioil 
(or Relativity) with its eight characteristics of no real 
origination etc. is thus established. 

XXX MAHAYANA AXD HiNAYAXA 
CONTRASTED 

All objection is here raised by the Hinayanist. 
If it is so, he says, if your interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of Dependent Origination as a principle of Rela- 
tivity involving that there is no real Causality is 
correct, how are the deliverances of Buddha to be 
explained which run against such a theory. Indeed 
it has been declared, 

(1) ‘‘The forces^ of life are influenced in this 
world by illusion and desire. When illusion 
and all desires have been suppressed in 
Nirvana, these forces are extinct,”® This, 
suggests the reality of the force of illusion 
and of Nirvana. 



1 saiuskai’a- 


2 j]jjs is the abridged formula of fratitya-samutfada as applied to 
the development of an individual life in 12 consecutive stages, tie 
so called prakarsika or avasthika fratityorsamM'pada. Its first 
part corresponds to the direct order {anidmna) of the members, 
its second part to their reversed (pratiloma) order. This abrid- 
o-enieiit clearly reveals the simple meaning of the formula as 
^ is understood in all Buddhist countries. Cp. 0. Eoseugerg, 
rpobleme, ch. XYI and my Central Conception, p. 28 nS. 
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'■ elements^ ■"of.lifej 

■ :y: all appear and disappear 

, , As soon as- they .appear .tliey Yanisli.::.' 

' , .Tieir 'final stoppage is tlie, only 

And fiirtlier . 

(3) ""Whetlier some elements of existence have 
appeared ox whether they have not appeared, 
there is, according to the teaching of the 
Buddhas no controlling conscious Agent who 
makes them either appear or not appear, 
remains unchallenged just this eternal 
essence of what the elements really are, 

; (their causal interconnection,)'":^ 

^ samsMra for mimhrta-dhanm, 

^ This is the celebrated formula of f mtitya-samutpada in its 
generalized sense, as given in the Salistamba-sfitra , it is very 
quoted, ep- refei^ences in M. de la T. P. 's text edition, 
p. 40 n 1, The second iathdgatdndm must l,>e dropped and 
the first understood with Madhavacarya, sarvadcrs p. 41. 8. 
ill the sense of talhdgatdmm mate. Lit/‘' whether according to 
the Buddhas the dharmas originate or if they do not originate, 
this their essence necessarily stands'b The notion of causality, 
as well as the idea of a gradual evolution by karma, of the world 
towards Mirviija, the absence in this process of any controlling 
'Conscious Will, all this is included in the connotation of the term 
dharma itself. Therefore dkarma m an element of existence and 
dharmm as the doctrine about these elements are expressed by 
the same word. The formula is found in Hinayanistic as well as 
in Mahayinistk literature. Madhavacarya, borrowing from some 
Buddliist source, gives it ■ a Hiniyanist interpretation {dJiarma- 
ndm Mrya-Mram-mpmam-}. Candrakirti takes it as a com- 
prehensive formula admitting both doctrines; it very well suits 
his aim in this plaoe,'Sinee hewishes toestablish that the Hinaya- 
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'(4) “There is one fandamental law^ for the 
subsistence of living beings, that is their 
fourfold nutrition.” 

(5) “There are two mental elements^ which 
protect the world, humility and the sense 
of justice.” 

iiist view is the simpler one and the Maliayaiiist the deeper cne« 
h) Astas Prajiiap. p. 57S, 21. ff, and in BodLicarvav. t. ad IX 
150 it is given a Mahajanist interpretation as a denial of Cansaticn 
and of plurality. The meaning of the formula may then te 
■freely rendered thus. ''Wiiether we, with the Hinayanists, 
decide that according to the teaching of the Buddhas there is a 
causality between the separate elements of existence or whether 
we, with the Mahayanists, decide that there is none, the eterral 
■essence of elements stands as a unity’'. At the time when the 
theory of a kdrana-hetu was established in the AbhJdhaima, 
this theory which implies a universal link of a special causality 
between ail the elements of the Universe, past, present and future, 
at that time the Mahay an istic Monism was already foreshadowed. 

^ Here dhanna is not used in the Buddhist technical sense of an 
element. It is not one oi the 75 dharmas. The conception of 
food as an abstract principle of keeping life going is inherited from 
the Upanishads (cp. Jacob, Concordance, s.v. anna,) The focd 
is physical in the realms of gross bodies. It is spiritual, consis- 
ting of sensations {sparse), volitiozis, (cetana) and consciousrefs 
(vijhana) in the mystical worlds of the real bodies and pure 
spirits. 

^ Here dkarma is used in the technical sense, since hrl and ajpatrapd 
are included in the 75 dharmas. The prominence given to these 
moral forces (samsMras} is natural, since the reverse of them, 
iireveTenGe and indifcerence for injustice, are supposed to be the 
deepest root of every immoiai deed> cp. My Central Conception p. 
101, 102. Their definition is a &ade difierent in the Trimsika 
p. 27. 
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(6) “There is a descent from another world in 
to this one, and a departure from this one 
into another one.”^ 

Thus it is clear that Buddha has taught a prin- 
ciple of Dependent Origination which is not incom- 
patible with the disappearing of some things and the 
appearing of others. How can you assert that it 
does not interfere with your principle of Relativity.^ ? 

It is just for this reason, because Scripture men- 
tions a principle of Dependent Origination meaning 
that some elements disappear (when others appear), 
it is for this very reason that our Master Nagarjuna 
has composed this Treatise on Relativity, in order to 
show the difference between the real and the conven- 
tional meaning of the Scripture. Ail the above 
utterances which mention a principle of Dependent 
Origination along with real causation do not refer to 
the pure essence of the objects which reveals itself 
when the darkness of our ignorance in philosophy is 
dispelled.® On the contrary, it refers to that condi- 
tion of the v'oiid which reveals itself to the mental 
eyes^ whose vision is vitiated by the darkiress iof 
illusion. 

There are other utterances of Buddha which, on 
the contrary, refer to the absolute reality : 

^ i.e., &st of all, out of this would into one of the mystic one. 
For the identiheation of all these quotations cp. the notes of M.- 
de la V. to his edition. 

^ Read tnmihyate instead of mrudhyaie, 

^ Bead dsram {m.vigata.n,.** mmm) instead of andsmva, ■ 

^ Mati-myam^pra$m'Oah%uh, , , ; 
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1. “Tlie paramount Reality, Brethren, iff 

Nirvana, it is not a clandestine Reality.^ 
All the combined forces of phenonienal 
life are illusions.” 

2. There is in this world, neither Reality, 
nor the absence of Illusion. It is surrep- 
titious Reality, it is cancelled Reality, it 
is a lie, childish babble, an Illusion.” 

Further, 

All matter is a piece of foam, all feeling is a 

babble. 

A mirage all ideas are, a (hollow) plantain 

trunk the forces. 

The sunlike Buddha has declared 

(All) consciousness is but illusion.^ 

Attentive, mjndful day and night, 

The recluse full of courage, 

By contemplating (separate) elements,^ . 

Should penetrate into Quiescence, 

The bliss where all the energies repose. 

5. “Because all elements that are active in 
the process of life contain nothing real, 
Plurality is an illusion.*” 

^ “The elonieKt liaviug the characteristic of not being some stolen 
good,” i.o. the iionrelative. 

^ This stanza is found in Sarayutta N. Ill 142 where the illusion- 
reg-u'ding the 5 skandhas must be understood as referring to- 
the theory of f udgala~‘)iairatmya. Here evidently Candrakirth 
takes it as referring to the theory of dharma-nairatmya. 

® dhanna—samskfta-dharma—samsh&ra. 

* A very frequent proposition refetiing to the theory of dhirma- 
nairdtmya. i- 



l^XXI THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT MEANING} 
OE BUDDHA’S WORDS 

For the sake of those ^ who, ha^'ing no thorough 
knowledge of the intention contained in the different 
utterances of Buddha, fall into doubt whether a parti- 
cular expression refers to the absolute truth or whether 
it does depart from it with a special intention ; and 
for the sake of those who, owing to their slow wits, 
mistake a metaphorical expression for the real in- 
tention ; for the sake of both these classes of men 
needing instruction, is this treatise composed, in order 
to dispel doubt and misconception by the way of 
argument and references to Scripture. 

The arguments have been exposed above in com- 
menting upon the aphorism “entities do not arise out 
of themselves.” 

The Scriptural references are given by Nagarjuna 
in the following chapters, e.g. 

The stolen goods are of no use, 

This has been said by Buddha, 

And all the forces in this world 
Are stolen goods, They are illusion.^ 

And further, 

This world has neither beginning nor an end, 
We do not see its first extremity. 

The great ascetic has declared, 

It has no first, it has no last,® 
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And further. 

When speaking to Katyayana, the Buddha. 

did elicit, 

What is existence, non-existence what? 

He then denied both issues, 

The possibility of affirmation and negation A 

In these and similar aphorisms of Hagarjuna. 
Scripture is quoted. 

Some supplementary scriptural evidence is here 
appended. In the discourse with Aksayamati we 
find the following statement. “What are the scrip- 
tural texts which have a conventional meaning, and 
what are those which have a direct meaning ? Those 
discourses which have been delivered in order to teach 
the path of salvation are metaphorically expressed. 
Those discourses which are delivered in order to teach 
the Final Eesult are expressed with precision, Where- 
soever you find a text specifying the entrance into 
That kind of Final Deliverance which is Relativity, 
where there is no separate object, no profound medi- 
tation, no volition, no birth, no causation, no exis- 
tence, no Ego, no living creatures, no individial Soul, 
no personality and no Lord— they are called texts, 
having direct meaning. This, 0 Reverend Sariputra, 
is called keeping to the precise meaning of the Scrip- 
ture and not to their metaphorical expressions”. 

Further it is stated in the Samadhirajasutra, 
A man who knows the difference 
Of the precise meaning of Scripture, 
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Knows in what sense the Relativity^ 

Has been conceived by Buddha. 

on the contrary, the personality, 

The Being, the Spiritual Self are spoken of, 
He knows that all the elements are then 
Conventionally taken. 

Therefore, in order to show that the doctrine which 
admits causality etc. is a wrong doctrine, our Master 
Kagarjuna has undertaken to reconsider the doctrine 
of Dependent Origination. 

XXXII HOW IS THE MORAL LA^V TO BE 
VINDICATED IN AN UNREAL WORLD 

Now, the followung objection will eventually be 
made. If the Master has coinpo.sed this treatise in 
order to prove that there is no real causation and 
that the plurality of the elements of life is a mere 
illusion, then, considering that what is an ilhrsion does 
not really exist, it will follow that wicked actions do 
not exist, and if they do not exist, neither do miser- 
able lives exist, nor any virtuous actions are possible, 
and without them no happy life. Without the happy 
and unhappy lives, there will be no phenomenal w'orld^ 
and thus all endeavours towards a better life will be 
absolutely fruitless. We answer. We teach the illu- 
sion of existence as an antidote against the obstinate 
belief of common mankind in the reality of this world, 
we teach its realtive truth. But for the Saints,® 
there is no need for that. They have reached the goal. 
^ mnyatd, 

® samsdra. ■ 

drya. 


They apprehend no plurality, nothing that could be 
illusion or non-illusion. And when a man has thoro- 
oughly realised the pluralistic illusion of all separate 
entities, there is for him no Moral Law. How can 
there be any virtuous actions for him, or any pheno- 
menal life ? The question whether an entity exists 
or does not exist will never occur to him. 

Accordingly Buddha has declared in the ‘‘Rat- 
nakuta Discourse”, 0 Kasyapa, if we search for 
consciousness we do not find it. What is not to be 
found is not to be perceived. What is not to be per- 
ceived is neither past, nor future, nor present. What 
is neither past, nor future, nor present has no separate 
reality.^ What has no reality has no causation. 
What is uncaused cannot disappear. But an ordinary 
man follows wrong views. He does not realize the 
illusive character of separate elements. He obsti- 
nately thinks that the contingent entities have a 
reality of their own. Swayed by this inveterate 
belief in the reality of separate things,^ he takes ac- 
tion,® and as consequence of this he migrates through 
this phenomenal world. As long as he takes his stand 
on such confusion, he is not fit to attain Nirvana.” 

But although the reality of these separate entities 
is an illusion, they nevertheless can produce either 
moral defilement or purification, just as the magical 
apparition of a beauty inspires passion to those who 

^ svabhCivatali. 

^ idamsatya-ahhinivesa, i,e. regards tbe Mar mas as real. 

^ karma, technically it means that blind biotic forces (karma) 
•o perate, seemingly tbroiigb him. . , 
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have not realized her nature, and just as a vision evoked 
by the Buddha is a cause of moral purification for 
those who have practised the roots of virtue. 

This is stated in the “Discourse with the 
Drdhasaya” “It is similar, o noble son, to somebody 
watching a magical show. He contemplates the vision 
of a pretty woman and his heart fills with passion. 
Feeling shy before the audience, he gets up from kis 
seat and disappears. After having left, he tries 
to persuade himself that the woman was ugly, that 
it is even no real personality, but an assemblage 
of elements impermanent, disquieting and illusive 
etc.” 

The following is stated in the Vinaya. “An 
engineer^ might construct a mechanical doll with the 
form of a beautiful young woman. It was not a 
real woman, but the workmanship was so perfect 
that it appeared as a real beauty, and an artist painter 
really fell in love with it. Just so it is that phenomena, 
although having no separate reality of their own, 
are nevertheless efficient producers either of moral 
pollution or moral purification for simple people. 

We find in the Ratnakutasutra ^ the following 
story. “At that time there were five hundred monks 
who did not understand the preaching of the Buddha. 
They did not go deep into it. They had no fervour 
for it. They then stood up from their seats and went 
away. The Buddha on this occasion produced a 
magical vision of two recluses on the path by which 

^ yantra-kdra. 

^ Cp-Was.siiiew, p. 157. 
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the monks were receding. The five hundred monies 
then reached the place where the two apparitional 
recluses were standing. Having met them they 
spoke unto them. “"Where are both the Eeverend 
Fathers going.”? The magical monks answered. 
“We are retiring to the woods. There we will live 
enjoying the delightful feeling of trance. ^Ye cannot 
penetrate the doctrine taught by the Buddha, we 
cannot go deep into it. We feel no devotion, we fear 
it, we are trembling before it.” Then the five hun- 
dred monks spoke. “Neither we can penetrate into 
the doctrine taught by the Buddha, nor can we go deep 
into it, nor are we devoted tort. We fear, we tremble, 
we have got quite in a tremble. Therefore we too 
will go to the woods and live there enjoying the de- 
lightful feeling of trance.” The magical monks spoke. 
“Therefore, 0 Eeverend ones, we shall be united, we 
shall not quarrel. Above all duties for the monk, 
not to quarrel is the paramount.” What . do the 
Eeverend ones think to get rid of” ? They answered. 
“We think to> get rid of covetousness, of hatred and 
of infatuation.” The two magical monks spoke. “But 
are the Eeverend ones really possessed of covetousness, 
hatred and infatuation which they want to forsake ?’* 
They answered. “They are not to be perceived, 
neither in us internally, nor in the things externally, 
nor in the space between both. Nor can they indeed 
arise without having been imagined.” The magical 
monks spoke, “Therefore, 0 Eeverend ones, do not 
imagine them, do not fancy them, And if the Eever- 
end caies will not imagine, will not fancy them, they 
wiU fieither love nor hate. The man who neither loves 
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nor bates, is called dispassionate. 0 Reverend 

ones, neither migrates, nor finally disappears. Trance, 
Wisdom, Deliverance, the intellectual awakening 
of the first glimpse of !Nirvana^-they do not migrate, 
nor do they disappear, they are the elements, 0 Re- 
verend ones, through which htir\a,na is suggested. But 
in thenoselves, 0 Reverend ones, these elements are also 
relative,® they have no essence. You must forget, 
0 Reverend ones, even the idea of a separate Final 
Nirvana. Do not produce conceptions about what 
is only an idea. For him who very much thinks 
about an idea as an idea, this idea becomes a prison. 
0 Reverend ones you must enter that mystic condition 
where all concepts and ail feelings are extinct. We tell 
you that a recluse who is meiged in such a trance has 
reached the climax after which no further progress is 
possible.” After that these five hundred recluses 
got their minds delivered from all bonds, even fiom 
dispassionate bonds. Having got their minds thus 
enlightened, they approached the place where the 
Buddha was dwelling. After having approached, they 
saluted the feet of the Lord in touching the ground 
with their heads and sat aside.” 

“The Reverend Subhuti then spoke to the recluses 
thus. “0 Brethren, where did you go, whereform 
are you coming 1” They answered. “0 Reverend 
Subhuti, the system taught by the Lord does not 
allow for moving to some place nor for coming from 
some plac es.” Subhuti spoke . “Who is your tea- 

■ s mnya» . : : 


cher V They answered. “That one who never was 
born and never will disappear.”^ He ashed. “In 
what spirit has philosophy been taught to you 
They answered. “The goal was neither Bondage 
nor was it Deliverance.” He ashed. “Who hL 
drilled you?” They answered. “That one who 
neither has a body nor a mind.” He ashed. “What 
was the method of your preparation. They answered. 
“Neither that of foregoing ignorance nor that of 
acquiring knowledge,” He aksed. “Whose dis- 
ciples are you?” They answered. “Of that one 
who has not reached Nirvana.’,” who has not attained 
the Supreme Enlightenment.” He asked. “Who 
are your fellow disciples ?” They answered. “Those 
who never appear in one of the three planes of exis- 
tence.” He asked. “0 Brethren, how long will it 
take you to reach Supreme Nirvaiia ? They answered. 
“We will have reached it when aU the magical bodies 
created by The Buddhas will vanish.” He asked 
“How have you reached the goal ?” They answered* 
“By analysing the idea of Self and the idea of Mine ”* 
He asked. “How have you got rid of passions 
They answered. “By the utter annihilation of all 
the elements of life.” He asked. “How have you 
challenged the Tempter?” They answered. “By 
•disregarding the tempter who is inherent in the 
elements of our individuahty,.” He asked. “How 
have you been, communicating with your Tp 3 cT>pt ?’» 
TThey ans wered. ‘Mcr bcdily, nor voca^^^^^^ 

^ fmiwmasyatL These denials eyideaitly refer to the TTme fanfafir 
conceptions of NirvSn a* . ; . ' ' : • 
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mentally.” He asked’. “How have you discharged 
your charity obligations. ?” They answered. By 
taking nothing, by receiving nothing,” He asked. 
“How have you escaped rebirth ?” They answered. 
“By evading both annihilation and eternity.” He 
asked. “How have you reached the goal of charity ?” 
They answered. “By being absolutely averse to 
every property.” He asked. What are you going in 
for ?” They answered. “We are going in for the same 
aim as all apparitional existences created by Buddha.” 

“During this meeting when Subhuti was starting 
questions and the recluses giving answers, 800 monks 
got rid even of their dispassionate bondsi 32000 
men had their spiritual eyes cleared of all dust and 
filth, with regard to the reahty of all elements of life.” 

Thus it is that the two magical apparitions which 
had no real existence, which were magically created 
by the Buddha have laid down the foundation for the 
purification of five hundred recluses. 

It is also declared in the Vajramandadharani,.* 
Thus it is, 0 Manju^ri, that and conditioned by an 
effort of a man’s hand by a piece of wood and by attri- 
tion, smoke appears, and fire appears. But this 
conflagration is neither in the piece of wood, nor m 
the attrition, nor is it included in the effort of the 
hands. Even so it is, 0 Manju^ri, that in the indi- 
viduality called man one feels bewildered by an illu- 
sive unreality. The conflagration of lust, the con- 
flagration of hatred and the conflagration of mfetua- 

“ 'I i.e. they became aryas. , , ' ^ 

2 Cp. Buraouf, Introduction. (2) p. 484 S. 
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-feion are produced. But this conflagration is not in- 
side him, neither is it in the objects outside him, nor 
in the intermediate space between both. Again, 0 
Maiijusri, what we call illusion, why is it so called, 
Illusion, 0 Manjusri, is a condition of complete error 
in regard to all elements of existence. The axiom of 
this Dharani is that all elements are like the hells.” 
When asked “How is it 0 Buddha, that this is the 
maxim ?” He anawered. “The hells, 0 Manjusri, are 
produced by imagination. Fools and simple people are 
cheated by error and illusion.” He asks. “"Wherefrom, 0 
Blessed one, do the hells descend 1” Buddha answers. 
“From the Space do the hells descend.” “Do you 
think, 0 Manj u^ri, that the hells are produced by our 
imagination or do they exist as a separate reality ?” 
He answers. “The transmigration of our Soul into the 
hells, into animals and into ghosts is fancied by the 
imagination of fools and simple people. By error and 
imputation, they imagine that they suffer, that they 
live a life of misery in these three, inferior planes of 
■existence.” 

“These tortures of the hell exist, 0 Blessed One 
only as far as I imagine them. Let us, e.g., suppose, 

0 Blessed One, that somebody in a dream imagines 
himself gone down to the hell. He will then imagine 
that he is cast in an iron vessel, boiling amidst blazing 
fires, quite filled with many human beings.^ There 
he will be tormented by a strong, acute, intense pain. 
This awaful suffering he will imagine in his mind. He 
nevertheless will be frightened, will be terror-stricken. 

^ ehch2>aurusa, cp. Tib. 
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Having tlien awakened,^ he will cry out “Oh, how 
awful, how awful.” He will be distressed and lament. 
His friends, acquaintances and relatives will ask, 
“who has made you sulfer so much” ? He will reply 
to these friends, acquaintances and relatives. “I 
have suffered the tortures of the hell.” He will then 
revile and repeat, “1 am suffering the tortures of the 
hell, and you ask me to tell you who has made me so 
suffer”. Then these friends, acquaintances and rela* 
tives will address the man in the following way. 
“Be not afraid, 0 man, you were asleep, you have not 
left this house.” He will then regain memory and 
think, “Yes, I have been asleep, this is all wrong, it 
is my imagintion. And he will again recover his 
good spirits.” 

“Thus it is, 0 Blessed One, that this man dream- 
ing in sleep has imagined, through a wrong imputa- 
tion, that he has been in the hell. It is in the same 
manner, 0 Blessed One, that all simple and foolish 
people are saturated with an imagined sexual appetite. 
They construct for themselves the idea of a woman as 
the target of their desires. Having constructed it, 
they imagine that they enjoy themselves in her com- 
pany. To such a foolish and simple man it occurs, 
“I am a man, she is a woman, she is my wife.” His- 
mind is overcome by lust and delight, he allows his 
mind to indulge in pleasure. Moved by such feelings, 
he might produce a row, a dispute, an altercation. 
His senses become obscured, he breathes hate. With 
these illusions he then imagines hirnself passing away 

1 mmamh, “witli self aasmance”, according to Tib. 
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and suffering in the hells during many thousands of eons. 
The friends, acquaintances and relatives of this man, 
0 Blessed One, will speak to him in the following way. 
“Don’t fear, don’t be frightened, 0 man. You were 
asleep, you did not leave this house.” 

“0 Blesed One, it is Just according to this rela- 
tivity of the phenomenal world that the divine Bud- 
dhas have preached their doctrine to the living crea- 
tures who are imbued with the fourfold^ illusion of the 
world’s reality.” “There is here (in this world, they 
teach) neither man nor woman ; no living creature, 
no Soul, no Spirit, no Personality. All this plurality 
of the ultimate elements® of esistence is an illusion. 
They do not exist. They are misleading, they are 
like a trick, they are like a dream, they are like magic, 
they are like the reflection of the moon in water, etc.” 
Having received this instruction of the Buddha the 
living creatures perceive the plurality of elements 
without their enticement, without their illusive cha- 
racter, without considering them as separate exis- 
tences, without this covering of plurality. They 
pass away with their mind merged in Space. After 
having passed away they will be completely merged 
in the Pinal Reality of Nirvana.® Thus, 0 Blessed 
One, do I regard the hells.” 

It is also said in the “Questions of the Venerable 
Upali”,^ “I have seen the many terrors of the hell, 

^ i.e., the illussions of a real seif, its bliss, its purity, its perma- 
nence. Cp. Yoga-su. 11 5. 

® Sarva-iharmak. 

® Nirupddhi~hsa nirvana-dMtu. ’ 

* This work is quoted in SiksS-samuccaya as an authority bn 
confession, p. 164, 168, 178, ; ,■ . j 
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by wMcb tbousands of ereatures are tortured. But 
there are no creatures in this world who after death go 
to the tortures of the hell. There are there no swords, 
mo arrows, and no spears, by which torture is inflicted. 
In imagination they fancy them falling upon their 
Teodies. There are no real weapons. And in the hea- 
vens delightful golden palaces decorated with beauti- 
ful variegated flowers appear before us., but nobody 
has constructed them They are also constructed by 
imagination. The simple man constructs them in 
imagination. The foolish sticks to these constructed 
conceptions. Whether we stick to them or do not 
stick to them, they are not real. These our concep- 
tions are like fata morgana.” 

Thus it is proved that these separate entities of the 
phenomenal world have no real independent existecne 
of their own. To simple people who are misled by 
their own subjective illusions, they become a source of 
moral defilement in this life. In our ‘’Introduction 
into the Madhyamika System”, we’- have explained 
at length how it is that objects which have no reality 
of their own can nevertheless produce either moral defi- 
lement or moral purification. There it can be learnt. 

XXXIII. THE TWELVE MEMBERED CAUSAL 
SERIES REFERS TO THE PHENOMENAL 
WORLD 

To this the Hinayanist objects. If there is alto- 
gether no causation, if things arise neither out of them- 


^ The teaor of this work in geaeral is probably meant. 
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selves, nor out of sometMng extraneous, nor out of 
both these sources, nor at random, how is the causal 
series preached by the Buddhas to be understood, how 
is it that he has declared that as long as illusion has 
not been extinct by knowledge and meditation, prena*- 
tal forces will always produce new lives 

The last but oii6 clia|)ter of the Madhy. sastra is devoted to the 
examination of the formula of the twelve meinbered Causal series. 
It is there given the following interpretation. There is in the 
world a craving for life (ptmar-bhavdrtham) produced by an illu- 
sion {avidyd) which can be stopped by the tattvadarjin. In 
Mahayaaa, it is the Saint who intuits the world stib specie aeter- 
tatis. Ill Hiiiayana, it is the Yogin who really stops ail the func- 
tion of life and coverts it into an eternal death. Under the 
influence of such illusion prenatal forces (samsaMra==Jcarma) 
|)roducea new life {vijndna), an embryo {ndma rupa=panca- 
skandha) is formed {huhsau ndmarupam nisicyate), which gradu- 
ally develops the senses [saddyatam), sensation {sparia), feeling 
(vedand), sexual appetite (trsnd), the habits underlying {upadam) 
life, life itself {bhma=new karma), and, after death, a new birth, 
old age and death again. The formula represents the rotation of 
the phenomenal life (duhkka) in which there is no eternal j)rinci- 
ple, which is kemla==andtma=^12 dyatanas, with the imjdication 
that it can be completely stopped, without any residue of life, in 
Nirvana. If its connection with the theory of the separate ele- 
ments {dliaPims) and their total extinction in Nirvana, ultimately 
through yoga, is overlooked, the formula simply states that living 
beings come and go, are born and die. Cp. 0 Eosenberg, Pro- 
blems, ch. XYI. The interpretation of Nagarjuna is virtually 
the same as is current in in all Buddhist counrties, cp. Aung, Co,, 
pendium, p, 259, iff. In prof, B. Keith's interpretation op. oit. 
p. 99 ff. the simple formula is opnverted into a heap of absurdi- 
ties. 
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We answer. This is the phenomenal point of 
view,^ it is not absolute reality.^ 

The realist. Please tell, how is phenomenalism 

proved 1 ■ 

Madhyamika. Phenomenalism is nothing but 
tie expression of the fact of Universal Belativity.* 
It cannot be established otherwise than by denying 
the fonr theories of causation just examined since 
they necessarily imply the realistic, view o a 
plurality of substances having their own reality,. 
But if we take our stand upon Universal Relativity,® 
the cause and effect, being correlative, have neither 
of them any absolute existence. Realism* is thus 


repudiated, ^ _ 

Accordingly it has been said, 

Philosophers assume phenomenal world. 

Either as self-produced or as non-self produced, 
Or causeless or both self and non-self made. 
But you have proved, it is contingent.’ 

And it will be stated in this treatise later on,^ 

So far as there are effects, there is a cause. 

So far as there is a cause, there are effects, 

We cannot realize, 

Eor their reali ty another reason. _____ 

1 samvftih, or this is “the covering”, “the face of it”. 


aia-wmtfam, 


s tattvam. 

® ulampratyayatd-mcitmm- 

trausi. p* 152. 

^ sa-smhliava-vddaJi. p 

8 Lokatita-stava, 19, Bstan-iygur, Bstod, 1 (M. dela V. i. 

8 dulih/ia, 

^ 'pratitya-ja. 

8 YIIL 12 . 


text 
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Just the same has been declared by Buddha him-- 
self in the following words, 

^“^The theory of separate elements^ implying the 
denial of personal identity^ means that ^^this exists 
so far as that exists'’, this has appeared that will 
appear”.^ e.g., prenatal forces exist so far as illusion 
and desire have not been stopped, a new life^ is produ- 
ced so far there are prenatal forces which produce it, 
etc. etc. ' . 

XXXIV. COXTROVERSY ABOUT THE 
VALIDITY OF LOGIC 

A vehement protest^ is raised by some philso- 
phers against this condemnation of logic. ^ "Too 

^ dharma sa7hheta==pudagala’-mirdtmya==12 dyata^ias, cp. Central 
Concption, p,, 28 
^ pudgala- mirdtmya = andUna . 

^ TMs very ancient formulation, cp, Majjh.. M., Ill 63, is giyen a 
realistic interpretation in Hinayana and a transcendental one in 
Maiiayaiia, cp. above p. 40. 

^ vijndna. In tlie first period of tbe development of tiie embryo 
it is dormant {smmnurcehita)^ until sensation {sparia) appears. 
In a bird’s egg, as long as it bas not lost vitality, there is mjndna 
according to the principles of pratitya-samutpada^ When the 
term is mistranslated as ''thought'', "pensee" etc. confusion in- 
evitably arises. Prof, Keith, op. cit. p. 101, has imagined that it 
is "visible” ? Visible is termed in the Pali Canon ^‘sanidassana’\ 
Among the 75 ultimates there is only one, the mpa-dyatam, i.e. 
colour, which is visible, cp. Digha K. III. 217, Ab Kosah, I 28. 

^ pari~eodand. 

« This and the following discussion refers to the pramdnavmismya- 
mda of Dignaga and others. The first step in the vindication of 
logic has been made by Bhfeaviveka. But he remained a 
Madhyamika. The pra7}^dnarmnii0(iyc(>-vdda is exposed by Va- 
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maintain,” they say” that separate entities are not 
caused (in the absolute sense). Now, is this assertion 
founded on argument, or is it not founded on argument ? 
If you admit that it is founded on argument, you are 
obliged to answer the following questions. How many 
are the sources of our knowledge ? ^¥hat is their esse- 
ence What their scope ? What is their origin ? 
Have they arisen out of themselves, out of something 
extraneous, out of both, or out of nothing ? But if 
your denial of causation is not founded on argument, 
it must be rejected, because our cognition of an object 
depends upon the method by which it is cognized. If 
something is not known, it cannot become knowm other 
wise than by appropriate methods. If these methods 
do not exist, neither will cognition ever be arrived at. 
How is then your explicit assertion possible ? 
You cannot assert that the separate entities are not 
caused. Or else just the same reason which allows 
you to maintain that nothing is caused will also allow 
me to maintain the contrary, viz. that every single 
thing exists. And just as you assert that all our ele- 
ments of existence are uncaused,^ I will maintain that 
whatsover exists has a cause.”® 

caspatimisra in Tatparyat. p. 7.1 28 and p. 248.25 ff. cp. Garbe. 
Die SaiiMiya Phil. p. 203. viniscaya is another name for Dignaga’s 
conception of Kalpam, it rejiresents the fundamental act of 
thinking appearing in snoh judgments as “this is Devadatta”, 
“this is dark complexion,” “this is moving” etc. where the ele- 
ment “tMs refers to the svalah^am, cp. n. on. p. 137. cp. tatparyat. 
p. 101 1. ff. 

1 anutpannaJi sarm-dharmah (ikarma=bMva}. 

.. sarm-bhavetpattih. ■ , 



“Or j)erliaps, you do not really believe that no- 
thing is being produced, you tell it Just for the sake of 
cavilling ? But then you will never persuade your 
opponent to believe a theory you do not yourself be- 
lieve. The composition of this treatise vrill then serve 
no purpose, and the denial of Pluralism^ will not have 
been really made.” 

Madhyamika. We answer. If our system did 
allow assertive judgments implying the transcendental 
reality of a sub.stratum, the question would then arise 
whether these judgments are founded on sound method 
or not. However, there is no place for them in a sys- 
tem of Universal Eelativity. The reason for that is 
just the following one. If problematic judgements 
regrarding reality were admitted as possible, we would 
then be obliged to admit the counterpart, the possibiity 
of corresponding assertions. But we also absolutely 
deny the possibility of problematic judgments regarding 
the transcendental reality of a substratum, how could 
we then make the correlative^ assertions, since they 
would not he correlatitive with other unesisting member 
of the relation. It would be like the length and the 
short-ness of an un-existing thing, e.g. the horn of a don- 
key. Therefore, since we do not make any such assertion, 
where are the things for the sake of whose reality we 
should so much imagine the existence of the sources 
of right knowledge And how could we establish 

^ sarva-bMvd aprati§ddhah. 

^ Readtadviruddho. ■' . -v' ' . ’ ■ ■r ‘ ''' '' ' ;!; v- „ 

» Lit., p. 56, 4. "We answer. -If We w<Juld have what you call 
assertion, it would be produced- fei&befc bf right cognition or not 
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ikeir number, their essence and their respective objects? 
How could we decide whether thej originate out of 
non-self^ out of both, or without a cause 1 It is not 
oui business to answer all these questions. 

The logician. You thus insist that you make no 
assertion whatsoever. But we hear from you a pro- 
hy right congnition. But we hare none. Why ? Here, when 
non-assertion is possible, its counterpart., an assertion relative 
to it, might exist. But when we, first of all, don’t have any non- 
assertion, then wherefrom the counterpart, the assertion ? Since 
it would be disregarding the other part of the relation, just as 
the length and the shortness of the donkey’s horn. And when 
there thus is no assertion, then for the sake of whose reality 
{siddhi) we would very much imgine {parikalpa) sources of right 
knowledge 1” niscaya—adhyamsaya vikalpa, cp-Tatparyat.- 
p. 88. 22. vikalpa is an assertion of the form “This is that” sa 
evdyam, cp. N.b. t. tipp. p. 23.4, where the element “this ’’refer- 
to the “Hoc Aliquid” interpreted by Dignaga as the “thing in 
itself” {svalaksam). The judgment is regarded .as synthetic 
{kalpam=nama-jati-ycjand) and as dialectical (vikahpa-dilemma) 
aniscaya evidently means a problematic judgment, iha means 
eiihcT=asimnmate, oi—satydm sunyatdydm. Cp. N. b. 69.22. 
ff. where it is stated that when something is cognized 
{pariccMdyate) it means that it is contrasted {vyavacehidyate) 
with its counterpart. For both parties every assertion {niscaya= 
kalpand) has a counterpart {pratipakm), it is a dichotomy {dmi- 
dhikaran), it is relational (ap^sd), dialectical (vikalapa) E 
the coxinterpart {sambandhy-atUara—pratipaksa) is missing, an 
.assertion is impossible, since it would be without a counterpart, 
non-relative {nirapek^a). But for the Logician, every relation, as 
e.g. short ad long has an indirect (paratantra) reality in the under- 
lyiiig “thing in itseE” {svdUiksaM). This for the Madhyamika 
is like the horn of a donkey. His point seems here to he that 
flelativity is itself ledative. 
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position wMck looks like a definite assertion,^ viz. 
tkat entities arise neitker out of tkemselves, nor out of 
sometking different, nor out of botk, nor at random, 
How is tkat to be explained. ? 

Tke Madkyamika. We answer. T his our state- 
ment appears decisive to simple people wko try to 
understand it according to arguments familiar to tkem, 
but not to tke Saints^ wko can intuit absolute reality. 

Tke Logician. Do you really mean to say tkat 
these Saints believe in no argument ? 

Tke Madkyamika. Wko can say wketker tkey 
kave or not any arguments ? About tke Absolute^ 
tke Saints remain silent. How is tken a conversation^ 
witk tkem on tkis subject possible ? How can we 
tken decide wketker there are arguments or not ? 
Tke Logician. If tke Saints do not enlarge upon 
arguments, kow do tkey manage to bring tkem home 
to simple people tke idea of tke Absolute ? 

Tke Madkyamika. When the Saints are engaged 
in a conversation witk simple folk, they do not really 

^ niscita-rupam vakyamupapattih—pramamm. 

^ The Buddhist Saint (arya) is here the equivalent of the Monist 
who by mystic intuition (yogi~pratyaksa) has reached a direct 
vision of the world sub specis acternitatis, he has entered the 
dfsti-marga, cp. above p. 90. He has absolutely no judgments 
(niscaya), strictly speaking not even the assertion of Eelativity 
(sunyata) cp. above p. 49. 

® paramarthdk. 

■* prapanca=va)e, M. vr. p. 373.9iLit. "Therefore wherefrom the 
possibility there' of speech, so that there would be either 
argument or no argument”. = 
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exhibit their owb arguments. They take the 
arguments which are just the arguments that appeal 
to simple men, they provisionally admit them as a 
convenient method for the instruction of others, 
and thus give instruction to common people by just 
those methods which simple men can understand. 

Just so it is that men influenced by sunsiiaiity 
invert the real condition of things. The real impurity 
in the body of a female they oveiiok. They imagine 
a non-existing beauty of its forms and are tormented 
by it. In order to liberate them from their passion, 
a person magically created by Buddha or a god may 
depict to them the impurities of the body which there- 
fore were concealed from them under the idea of its 
beauty. This body, they will say, is covered with hair 
and contains other impurities in the intestines.^ These 
men will then get rid of their conviction that it was a 
beauty and attain impassibility. 

Just the same happens here. Common mankind 
whose power of vision is obstructed by the darkness 
of ignorance imputes to separate entities a reality 
which they do not possess, a reality which for the 
Saint does not exist at all. It then happens that 
these ordinary men are tormented by some particular 
thing which they somehow imagine to exist. ^ The 

1 The aiubha-bhdvam is here alluded to, the practice of the yogiits 
to concentrate upon the repulsive, loathsoe particulars of every 
animal life. 

2 Lit. p. 58 . 1-3 “ Just so here likewise, the worldlings are very much 
tormented {suigect to hhias) having imputed to something some- 
inverted essence of entities, because their mental eyes are ob- 
structed by the darkness or ophthalmia of ignorance, an essence 
whose substance is in every re speet unperceived by the Saints.’ ’ 



Saints then try to rouse their skepticism - by some 
argument which would appeal to them. E.g 4 
supposing the Saiikhya proves his tenet of identity 
between an effect and its material cause, the Monist 
then says, “If the jar did really exist in the lump of 
clay, it would never have needed to be produced out 
of it once more.” This will be acquiesced in. He 
then concludes, “If something exists before its pro- 
duction, it need not be produced once more, because 
it exists”. Thus the Saiikhya will be confuted in a way 
intelligible to everybody. 

Similarly ■will it be said against the converse theory 
of the Vaisesikas who admit a break between the 
effect and its material cause, “You agree that a sprout 
cannot be produced out of Mazing coal because the 
latter is different, we then must conclude that it 
neither originates out of seeds etc., ■which are ■usually 
represented^ as their cause, mnoe they also are 
different. 2 

^ nvahsita. 

^ In order to save tlie reality and substantiality of sej^arate lobjeots 
tbe Vaisesikas maintain that the effect -is absolutely idifferent 
{atymta-hhinna) from its mateadal muse,, and that the whole con- 
tains something in addition, over and .above its parts. But this 
does not prevent them from maintaining that the parts are in- 
herent (samaveta) in >the whole, 3Che Hadhyamika here xesoite 
to his '"diamond-like argument against Causality, "if the effecfis 
different, there is no causation, if .it is partly different and .partly 
non-different the difficulty will be double,” This of course slninld 
not prevent him from makii^ use of the everyday conpep^oa of 
Causality when needed, : ' ■••'> . V;’ hv’’/ 
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The Logician may at last maintain that causality 
exists because such is our direct experience. ^ 

Madhyamika. This also is wrong because of 
the following argument : 

Thesis. This direct experience is misleading. 

' Reason. Because it is experience. 

Example. Just as the direct experience of 
a double moon by a man suffering from ophthalmia. 

Consequently it is wrong to oppose our argument 
.on the basis of direct experience, since the reliability 
of the latter remains to be proved. 2 

We have thus established in the first chapter of 
our work that the separate entities of the phenomenal 
world have never originated and do not exist. And 
we have proved this by our negative method. We 
■first assume the reality of something impossible and 
then condemn it.® 

The remaining parts of the treatise are now con- 
cerned with details. They are devoted to the repu- 
diation of all possible characteristics of reality, 
'wheresoever they have been assumed to exist. It 
will be shown that in the light of Relativity, all these 
particular characteristics are not ultimately real, e.g., 

. ' anubhava. 

.sadhya-smm, ' ' ' ’ - ' 

'■ ® Lit., p. 58. 10., Therefore mprocliiced are tlie entities, thus, Ast 
• ■ - of all, hj counterargument, by imputation of a contrary essence, 
the first chapter is composed**^ . . 
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neither a moving object, nor the point to be reached,^ 
nor motion^ itself do really exist. ^ 

XXXV. CONTROVERSY WITH THE BUDDHIST 
LOGICIAN CONTINUED 
However there is still a question to be considered, 
viz. the theory of our Buddhist epistemologists. “We 
are only giving, they maintain, a scientific description 
of what just happens in common life, in regard to the 
sources of knowledge and their respective objects. 
We do not consider their transcendental reality.^ 
The Madhyamika asks. But what is the upshot 
of such a description, does it lead to the cognition of 
the Absolute ? 

The Logician. No, but bunglers in logic, the 
Naiyayikas have given wrong definitions of logical 
processes and we have then given the right ones. 

’ ^ gatavya, cp. II 25. 

^ C. II is devoted to the denial of motion. It is noteworthy that a 
splendid opportunity offered itself here to Nagarjuna to repeat, in 
some form or other, some of Zeno of Elea deductions of onr usual 
conception of motion ad absurdum. The Greek philosopher was 
also a monist, he was anxious to prove that motion is impossible, 
because he follow^ed Parmenides in denying piuralit}^ There is 
no trace of !N*agarjuiia having known them. 

. ^ Lit., p. 58. 12-13, '' in order to teach that without exception 

every characteristic of pratUyasamutpada does not exist. 
In this phrasing pratitya-samutpadaheGomes a synonym of reality 
[sdmvftali pratltya-samutapadah) Since it is synonymous with 
iunyatd, cp. p. 431, it is quite clear that this latter term means 
reality, and not voiclness, the voidness refers to all its determina- 
tions which have only empirical reality. 

^ It seems that the first chapter originally ended with the words 
pratipddandrtham. -p. 58. 12-13. , The following discussion with a 
folio’^er- of Kgnaga docks like a later addition. ' ’ ' ' 
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The Madhyamika. This also is beyond the mafk,: 
we will leply, becanse if the realistic logicians, the. 
Naiyayikas; axe bad logicians, and have given wrong- 
definitions of logical processes, then there must be a 
aap between what humanity at large imagines about 
the essence of cognition and what the realists are 
teaching. Then alone will your emendatory work 
prove promising. But this is not the case. Your 
work, t.be.refo re. is a quite useless occupation^ 

5 Lx-fc p 59 1-3 “Tbis is wrong. If indeed bad logicians liave 
produced iaverted definitions, common mankind would kave the 
reverse of what is being defined, for tbe sake of it there could be 
some fruitfulness of tbe endeavour. But it is not so. Therefore 
the endeavour is quite useless.” The Naiyayikas, in their concep- 
tions about the categories of existence and the ways of cognising 
them, follow the every-day conceptions of common humanity. 
Now if the Buddhist Logician, who is here represented as like- 
wise ’adhering to the every-day logic, has really no other aim 
than to correct the logic of the Naiyayikas, there must be diva- 
gence betwen the latter and the common life views, otherwise 
the— Buddhist would have nothing to correct in these theories 
of the Naiyayikas. But “it is not so”, i.e. the Naiyayika views are 
much nearer to the conception of simple humanity than what the 
Buddhists are teaching about logical questions. Therefore if 
the Buddhist really intends to remain on empirical ground, his 
“endeavour is quite useless”., he has nothing better to do than 
to accept the logic of the Realist. This the Madhyamika has 
done. He accepts the categories of existence and the modes of 
cognising them (the 4 pruBittWus) of the Naiyayikas, as well as the 
theory that our sense faculties {sannikarsa) can apprehend the 
universal as well as the particular things. He accepts all this 
with the proviso that it is empirical cognition which has nothing 
to do with the cognition of the Absolute, and which, from the 
transcendental stand-point is an illusion {samvfii), since it is 
relative (iMWya), not absolute (not fmam&rtlumiya). As to 
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Moreover tte criticism directed against epistemo- 
logy by Nagarjuna in his “Eepudiation of Contests” 

Dignaga's scliooi, it is true that it investigates that kind of 
■ cognition which is not contradicted by exi^erience, which is 
■samvdikha, and defines reality i.e., ultimate reality, as efficiency. 
They Iiave the right to inaiiitain that in their logic they partly 
remain on empirical ground. But they establish a sharp distinc- 
tion between the object {suddha-artha) . '‘pure synthesis, 

or reason” .saddhi-halpam), pure sensation (sNddJiam pratya^ 
kstim^Jiirvikal^mham) and empirical definite cognition {niscaya=^ 
adhymmsdya) , With regard to the latter there is no divergence, 
hardly any, tietween the logic of the ISTaiyayikas and the 
Buddhists, 'prdpya-visaye {-adhyavasite) ndsti vivadah. But 
with regard to the former, the divergence is decisive, grahya- 
viscpje {^paramfirtkasati,) lu madidn vivadah. In pure senvsation 
we cognise the pure object, the ‘'thing in itself” svahJcsana, the 
point'mstant. hsmia, the focus of efficiency. Here we part with 
the empirical ground, the “the thing in itself” cannot be cognised 
. empirically {jndnena na prdpyate), but fit is reached in pure 
sensation (agn tu vijnanem^praivyahsena^nirvikalpakena) 
It is a kind of limit, a kind of “Grenzhegriff” Qoha-maryadd), 
and the logicians who have established it are transcendentalists 
[atipatita-loha-marydddh), It is as much the central conception 
in Dignaga’s system as Eelativity {sunyatd) is the central con- 
ception of the Madhyamikas and pluralism (dharpmh} the central 
conception of Hinayana. All these points will be put in a clearer 
light in the notes to my translation of the Hyayabuidutika. 
shortly to appear in the B.B, translation series. But it is 
necessary to keep them in mind in order to understand the next 
following discussion between Dignaga and. Candrakitti about 
the essence of this “thingin itself”. ' The attitude of the Madhya- 
mikas towards realism corresponds to the attitude of the Eoman 
Catholic Church towards tbe plain empiriciam of Aristotle. Both 
the Madhyamikas , and the Eomah Catholic Church were hostile 
to critical systems, they preferred with the proviso that 

' it had nothing to do with th^ ,oogit|oB.of the .Absolute ;wMch is 
poghised by ^revel^hipn ;nr -io 
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must not be forgotten. He there asks, “If every 
cognition of an object depends upon reliable souroes 
of knowledge, these sources being in their turn objects 
cognised by us, on whom do they depend 1 If they 
are also cognised through other sources of knowledge, 
we shall be landed into a regressus ad infinitum”. As 
long as this fimdamental criticism has not been cleared 
away, all your talk about having given the right 
definition of logical processes is nothing. 

But never mind, let us consider your views more 
closely. You maintain that there are two sources of 
knowledge, sensation and intellection, two only, and 
that this corresponds to the double essentia of every 
thing existing, the particular (or the unique) and the 
universal. We will then ask, the thing possessing 
this double essentia, does it also exist or does it not ? 

^ The originality of Digaaga’s system of logic consists in the 
doctrine whicli admits two distinct sources of knowledge, two 
only. He calls them perception and inference, but they differ 
very widely from what is usually understood by these terms 
in logic and psychology. They exactly correspond to the double 
character of everything existing, the particular and the universal- 
The particular again is not the concrete object usually so desig- 
nated, but the absolutely particular, the unique, the thing which 
neither has extension,(desd»ja?}M^aia),inor has it duration, {Kdldmi- 
nugata) it is the thing in itself, {svalaJcsana) apart from anything 
else (sarvato vydvrita, trailokya-vyrnrUa) the point-instant {hsam). 
By sense-perception (pmtyaksa) the knowledge corresponding to 
this point-instant is understbd. It is a moment of pure sensa- 
tion in which no synthesis, no integration at all has been produced, 
(kalpanapodha). Every synthetic process of thought is contrasted 
with the direct cognition by the senses, as an indirect cognition 
or inference. Dignaga’s inference thus embraces, besides our 
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If it does, we must then have a supplementary 
object of cognition, a third Mnd of it. What happens; 
then to your two sources of knowledge established 
in exact correspondence to the double character of 
existence? And if the thing possessing this double 
essence does not exist, the double essence itself will 
remain in the air, unsupported by something posse- 
ssing it. What will then the double knowledge mean ?" 
Nagarjuna will state in the sequel,^ 

W’'ithout at all any characteristic 
The thing itself becomes impossible 
And if impossible the thing will be, 
Characteristics likewise are impossible. 

XXXVI. CRITIQUE OF THE NOTION OF • 
AN ABSOLUTE PARTICULAR 
POINT-INSTANT 

But (says the logician) we should not interpret the 
notion of a particular essence as an essence possessed 

inference, all that we would call judgment, intellection, ideation, 
thought, reason etc., every cognitive process, except pure passive, 
sensation. The point-instant corresponding to pure sensatifflu 
is the central conception in Dignaga’s system ; it represents a 
differential from which, hy a process of integration, all our 
knowledge is built up. The principle of the Differential Cal- 
culus of a planet’s motion, (tatkaliki gatih) rVas known to Indian 
astronomers. We still do hot know exactly when it was first 
discovered. Bhaskara in the XII century knows it, but Vacas- 
patimi^ra, in the IX century A.D, avers that the point-instant 
of the Buddhist is the mathematical point known to the astro- 
nomers (jyotir-vidya-sidiM), cp, Tatparyatika, p. 386, 1 On the 
Differential Calculus of Hindu Astronomy op, W. Sppttiswoode, 
J.R.Z.S. 1869. p, 221. 

1 V. 4. 
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by sometMng, but we should avail ourselves of the 
grammatical rule allowing us to interpret this term 
as meaning tbs thing itself tcJnch possesses that 
essence 

The Madhyamika answers. Even so, even sup- 
posing that you are right, if it really means the thing 
possessing that essence, nevertheless a thing cannot 
be characterised by its own self. That by which it is 
characterised must be instrumentally related to it., 
it must be different from the thing itself which is the 
object of this instrumental relation. Our criticism of 
the notion of an absolute particular stands.^ 

The criticism is wrong, the Logician will then 
answer. We assume that sensation through iiMeh 
the particular essence reveals itself is instrumentally 
related to it, but nevertheless it is immanent in it. 
We thus escape your criticism.^ 

Madhyamika. Our criticism stands, we will answer, ' 
-Indeed, we are here adhering to the usual conception 
of what a particular essence is. 

. ^ Lit. p. 60, 1-2 “Farther let it be that a characteristic or essence 
. is not that by what it is characterised, hut according to Pajini, 

, III 3.13, by maldug the lyvt to stand for the object, a ctaracteri- 
'Stic is the characterised.” 

y Xt. p, 60. 2-3. “ Thus also, since it is not possible that this should 
j be characterised by that, and since by what this is characterised, 
its instrument, is a different thing from the object, there is just 
the same fault.” ■ ' . ^ 

Lit. 'p. 60. 4-5. ’ Further it may be that this is not a fault, since 
cognition is instrumental, and since this irstrumentality is inclu- 
• ded in il:e absoltite particular.” Jnana is here used in its widest 
' comprehension, it then includes not only pure sensation (wj- 
nana) but, according to Buddhists .and Vedantins, vedana, 
sukhadi as well. ■ . . 


The ’particular essence' of something., in our 
opinion, is that essence which is the exclusive charac- 
teristic of the thing, a characteristic which it does 
not share with anything else. Take, e.g. the following 

definitions. 

1. Eesistance is the exclusive charac- 
teristic of solid bodies. 

2. Feeling is the reaction pleasant or 
unpleasant produced by an object, 

3. Consciousness is awareness in every 
single case of some object present to our mind 
or sense.’- 

This means that by such exclusive characteristics 
something is characterised. But you brush aside 
this generally known and far-spread interpretation^ 
and admit another one, according to which essence 
means not the characteristic, but the characterized,^ 

However if you imagine that the absolutely 
particular, the point-instant is characterised by our 
awareness of it, this can only have the following 
meaning.. The single poiPt-instant contains a double 
aspect, the thing characterised and its characteristic. 
This, strictly speaking wiU be a double particular 
essence, one of them will be the thing characterised, 
and the other will be the characteristic. If our aware- 
ness of the point-instant represents its characteristic, 

^ For these definitions of frihim, vedana and vijndna cp. my Central 
.Conception, p. 13-19. 

■2 Lt. p. 60.7. “Having -waived off the -well known and followed 
etymology, you assume an object-production.” Before the 
word prasiddha, p. 60.7, a cjieda must be inserted. 
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the thing characterised, i.e., the objective side of the 
relation, will nevertheless represent something different 
from its characteristic. Our criticism stands.^ 

Moreover the Logician may point to the general 
Buddhist denial of all substance behind the changing 
sense-data. The quality of existence in solid bodies 
etc, is but a sense datum, revealed, in our sensationj 
it is just the subjective part of that relation, and it 
does not differ from its particular essence, it is not 
something revealed by the sensation itself. 2 

The Madhyaniika. But then this moment of 
sensation® itself will never be objective, and then it 
never vdll be cognised, because a particular point- 
instant can be cognised only under the condition of 
its being objective in regard to our consciousness. In 
that case the following qualification must be added 
to your statement about the double essence of every- 
thing cognizable, the particular one and the universal 
one “One particular essence of the point-instant will be 
cognizable, that one which we here have called the 
characterized aspect of it. Its other particular 

^ Lit. m p. 60.7-61.2 “By conceiving an instrumental essence 
in sensation, the following , is expressed, just the particular- 
essence has objectiv-ely, the character of being an instrument 
belongs to another particular essence, therefore if the particular 
essence in sensation is an instrument there should he an object 
different from it, thus there is the same fault.” 

^ Lit. p. 61.3-4. “Further it might he that the hardness etc. 
which is contained in earth etc, being apprehended by sensation* 
it (se, hardness) is just the object of that (sc, sensation) and it 
is not different from the particular essence.” 

^ 'oijmna-smlak^ain.a. 
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essence will not be cognizable, that one which we;have 
called the characterizing aspect of it”. 

But if you go on to maintain that this second 
aspect is in its turn also a thing characterized, it will 
then likewise require some other thing as a characteris- 
tic. And if you in this case imagine a further step in 
awareness, an awareness of awareness as its character- 
istic, you will incur the danger of an infinite regress in 
addition to the fault of disregarding the relation of 
substance and quality”.^ 

XXXVIL IXTROSPECTION 

The Madhyamika. But then^ you have your 
theory about Introspection. According to the theory, 
that consciousness which represents our awareness of a 
point-instant of reality is apprehended by introspection. 
It thus contains inherent objectivity (and immanent 
cognizability)^. 

The Madhyamika. We answer. In our “Intro- 
duction to the Madhyamika System,” we have already- 
referred at length to this theory of Introspection.® That 

^ Lit. p. 66.6-9 “Some particular essence -wliicli is designated 
‘what is characterized’ is object of cognition, some is not object 
of cognition which is designated ‘what is characterized through 
it.’ Further it also is object-production. Then its different 
instrument must exist. If the instrumentality of another know- 
ledge is with an effort (pari-Tcalpatia), the fault of an infinite re- 
gress is incurred.” 

* Lit. p. 61.10-11. “Then you suppose that there is self cons- 
ciousness, therefore, objectivity existing because of apprehension 
through self-consciousness, there necessarily (eva) is inclusion 
in cognizability.” 

® VI. 73. (p. 167. ff.). 
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one “particular essence (the point-instant) is charac- 
terised hy another one, (i.e. by onr awareness of it), 
and the latter by introspection— this is imj)ossible ! 

Moreo^^er the criticism of Nagarjuna which we 
have mentioned above^ remains. That very moment 
of consciousness cannot be real without having an 
essence of its own, it cannot exist (without it). And 
if on the other hand there is nothing of which it is the 
essence, the latter (i.e., the essence), having no support, 
will have no opportunity to realize itself. What 
becomes then of introspection which is supposed to 
apprehend such consciousness which is itself 
impossible^? 

Accordingly it is said in the “Questions of Rat- 
hacuda,”® 

“Considering consciousness he the Boddhisattva 
investigates^ the stream of thought," and asks where- 
from does it come. The following occurs to him. 
'Consciousness arises, if there is an immanent object. 
A Text, p. 59.10. trans. pi. 142. 

* Lit. p. 62.1-3. “Moreover this very knowledge, for sure, not 
being real separately from the particular essence and therefore 
being impossible, and in the absence of the thing characterized, 
not being able to operate as a characteristic without any subs- 
tratum, altogether does not exist, thus wherefrom self-cons- 
ciousness ?” 

‘ ® Translated partly hy Burnouf, Introduction, p. 500. 

Notwithstanding the Tibetan, we prefer here to read with 
Bumouf citiam sainanupasyan, just as in the sequel, p. 62.7. 
63 . 6. asamannpaSyan could only mean not having yet fully rea- 
lized, what consciousness is (i.e. not having yet attained vipa- 
iyam), he investigates ” 

cittd-dMm, Bumouf— -“le trenchant (de'Ta. pensee.)” i ' 



Does that mean that consciousnes is one thing and the 
object another, or that they are identical ? In the 
first case we shall have a double consciousness. But 
if they are identical, how is then consciousness to be 
cognized through consciousness ? Consciousness can- 
not apprehend its own self. The trenchancy of a sword 
cannot cut its own trenchancy. The tip of a finger 
cannot touch that very tip. Similarly this, conscious- 
ness cannot be conscious of its own self”. 

“Thus it is that when a Saint is thoroughly 
attentive,^ when he is engaged in the spiritual exercise 
of the Mahayanistic application of mindfulness^ to- 
wards his own consciousness, then it appears to him 
as undefinable. It neither has an end nor a beginn- 
ing.® It is not changeless, it is not causeless, it does 
not conflict with the interdependence of the elements,, 
but it is neither identical, nor non-identical, neither 
with itself, nor with others. He then cognizes this 
stream of thought, of thought as thin as a creeper^ 
the thought-element, indefinite thought, non-mani- 
fested thought, imperceptible thought, thought as a 
thing in itself.^ He intuits this (unspeakable thought), 
as “Thisness”, the unique Reality of the Universe, 
he does not suppress it.”® 

^ yoniiah prayvMa. 

® This is the third smrty-upastMm exercise. That the Maha- 
yanistic exercise is meant is clear, because it results in identi- 
fying one’s own consciousness with tathatd=mnyatd. 

® Cp. M-vi. p. 636.15, pwamtam ^fnSsritya drsiih. 

* citta-svalaMaM, Burnouf — la pehsee “contenue en elle-meme”i 
® Lit. p. 63.6. “He does not prcdteec ijinihilation’’, sc, asithe 
Yogin in BEnaySna is suppOfifed to do. 


“Such, is the analysis of thougM whicli lie realises 
and intuits. This, o noble son, is the Bodhisattva’s 
exercise of application of mindfulness consisting in the 
consideration of what in our consciousness represents 
its essence”. 

XXXVIII. THE DISCUSSION ABOUT THE 
POINT-INSTANT EESUMED 

We thus reject Introsj)ection. We now return 
to the single moment of sensation which was supposed 
to be characterized by self-awareness. Since there is 
no such self-awareness, when we say that it is a 
“thing in itself,” a thing characterised exclusively by 
itself, what do we mean, who is characterized by 
whom 

And then we ask, is there here in this thing which 
is its own essence any difference between the essence 
and the thing possessing that essence, or is there none ? 
In the first case, the essence will be different from the 
thing, and it will cease to be its essence. It will be in 
same condition as any other thing which is not supposed 
to be its essence. Similarly the thing being different 
from its essence, it will not be the thing possessing that 
essence, just as any other thing which also does not 

^ The Logician, i.e. Digiiaga, posits as absolute!}' real, (■parmndrika 
sal), uninmgined {amropiia) exi.stencc, the single 3iiomont 
{ksnna) of existence which is then .supjjosecl to coalesce with the 
single ^ moment of sensation , characterised by self-awareness. 
This moment cannot be characterised by something else, since 
. ■ this. would convert it in, a relational existence. It is characte- 
rized by itself (sva-lak-m^), it is the “thing in itself ’. But 
for the Madhyamika, it is -relational nevertheless. 
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possess it. And then, if the essence be different 
from the thing, the thing will he severed from its 
essence, and the result will be that being detached 
from its own essence it will be nothing, a non-entity 
hke a flower in the sky. Now, supposing the thing 
and its essence are identical. In that case the thing 
characterized ceases to be characterized, since it has 
coalesced with its own characteristic, it loses its separa- 
te existence, just as the characteristic also loses its own 
separate existence. Neither does the essence retain 
its separate existence, because it has coalesced with 
the thing characterized, Just as the latter which has 
then lost its own Self it becomes also lost. 

Accordingly it has been said,^ 

Characteristic from the thing is different ? 

The thing is then without characteristic. 

And if both are identical, 

‘Tis clear, You have declared 
That neither really does exist. 

And there is no middle course to be taken between 
identity and otherness, if you wish to establish the 
reality of the thing characterized and its characteristic. 
The author will state this in the following verse. ^ 
Supposing thus we have two things 
They are not really one, nor are they two, 

What are they then indeed 1 
How can we their reahty assume ? 

The Logician further makes the following sugges- 
tion. Just as the Madhyamika asserts that ultimate 

Xiokatita-stava, 11 (M. de la. V.P.) 

2 II. 21. 
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reality is sometliing unspeakable, we shall also say 
that the relation between the thing characterized and 
its characteristic is something unspeakable and thus 
establish their realityd 

Madhyamika. This is impossible — Unspeakable 
reality is assumed by us when we have proved that a 
dichotomy does not resist scrutiny. Indeed, a dicho- 
tomy is untenable when it is proved that we cannot 
independently cognize “this is the characteristie, 
this the thing characterised”. We then conclude 
that both are unreal. 

But to establish the reality of both the members 
of a dichotomy, as unspeakable, is impossible. 

XXXIX. IS THERE A COGNISER ? 

Further, after ha^dng discussed the question 
whether our knowledge can be regarded as playing the 
part of an instrument through the medium of which 
an object becomes cognized, it is natural to ask the 
question whether there is something playing the part 
of a cognizig agent in this process of cognition, because 
neither an instrument, nor an action, nor its object are 

^ Lit. p. 64.10-11. “Other wise {ucyate to be omitted cp. TiW) 
their reality (siddhi) could be established as ur.speakable ? It 
is not sc. Indeed unspeakahleness, for sure, appears when a 
mutual split camiot be thoroughlty leaiUzed.” parasapara-vibhaga 
is here, the same as dvaidhl-karana or vihalpa, a division of some- 
thing into A and non-A involving the so called infinite judge- 
ment. Such dichotomy is then called also vikalpa and identified 
with, kalpana, “arrangement’', {yojam) it then covers, directly 
or indirectly, the whole range cf thought, the active element nf 
cognition. Of. m. vr. p. 350. 12. ff. 
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possible witbout an agent, just as tbe action of cutting 
wood is inapossible without an agent. 

Logician. We do not admit the reality of a cogni- 
sing Soul, but the element of pure, indefinite sensation^ 
may be imagined as playing the part corresponding 
to some sort of agent. 

Madhyamika. Even that sort of agent cannot 
be acquiesced in, because according to your theory, 
the function of pure sensation in the process of cognition 
is to indicate the mere presence of something. The ob- 
ject is, after that, qualified by other mental processes.^ 
It is indeed a tenet accepted by you that “pure sensa- 
tion® apprehends the pure object, its qualities^ are 
apprehended by other mental processes”. 

Indeed an instrument, (an object and an agent) is 
assumed to be a real instrument, a real object and a 
real agent, when there is one single action accomplished 
by a variety of factors. We may then admit that 
every one of these factors performs some special 
function of its own, and thus becomes a component 
part of the principal action by the production of some 
change or of new qualities in its object.® But here, 

^ citta 1 <^iUa vijnana. op. Central Conception, p. 16.18 
® caitasa—caitta—oittasamprayuhtasamshara, cp. ibid. p. 18. 

® vijnana citta, cp. ibid, p. 36. 

* Tib. read dei khyad-par 

® Lit. p. 65 . 4-6. “When one principal action is performed, instru- 
ment etc. possess instrumentality etc., because we admit their 
membership through the medium of producing qualities and 
actions for themselves respectively”. The action of cooking rice, 
e.g., consists -in fetching fuel, : pouring water into the- kettle, 
putting on hire;, throwing- the rice into the vessel, etc. All 
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■between definite cognition^ and pure sensation, ^ 
tliere is no .sucli central action. On the contrary every 
part has its own separate function. There is an 
independent action of indicating the mere presence of 
something, it is performed by pure sensation and there 
is another separate action of cognizing the equalities of 
the object. This is performed by constructive thought. 
It thus becomes impossible to impute the part of an 
instrument to cqualifying thought,® and the part of 
an agent to pure sensition. Therefore, your theory 
that in the absolutely particular essence of existence, 
there is an immanent objectivity and an immanent 
instrumentality, cannot be saved. Our criticism 
stands. 

But perhaps the Hinayanist will, to a eertian 
extent, concede this point about the agent, because he 
also maintains that there is altogether,'^ no real agent, 
since, according to Scripture, all elements® into which 
existence is analysed represent separate momentary 
flashes, there is between them no Soul,® agent, or 

tliese factors (A'c»T/^ifl)concur in yrofluciug tlu; central result, they 

are either iiistniiiients or object or agent, etc. But between 
two inclependeiit activities, as e.g.cooHiig rice and weaving cloth 
tliere can be no 'Single agent in common. 

^ jmna = sa m hal paJ^a-jnd7io^arfJm-vihsa-^^^^ riecMtti. 

jfmm^satiu-nidtTa^pmdarimia.' '■ ■ 

^ sarmthd-ahMvdt. , , . 

' ^"mwa’-dharmMh ' * ' * ' ' 

the ’ 'itmEa' m this context covers our notions of 
Sdtil' and of snbstance;-;ep, 'M. Vr."p, 437 . 4 , ' ' 


continuant stuff. Indeed, impersonal motions and 
processes are clearly going on in, nature without any 
conscious agent. 

Madhyamika. You have quite misunderstood 
the Scriptural teaching about the separate momentary 
elements of existence. Neither do these separate 
elements really exist. We have made this clear in 
our ’’Introduction into the Madhyamika System”.^ 

XL. VINDICATION OF PHENOMENAL 
REALITY 

Logician. Further, it is also possible to explain 
the fact that the expression ‘svalaksana’ the thing in 
itself, the thing characterized only by its own self, 
does not involve any possessive relation by a ssTiming 
that the relation is merely verbal. A relation or 
characterisation, 2 is possible even when there is no real 
characteristic beyond the characterized, e.g. when we 
speak about the body of a statue and the head of 
Rahu, although there is nothing in the statue besides 
its body, and nothing in Rahu beyond just a head. 
Is it not just the same as when we use the expression 
“solidity is the exclusive essence of solid bodies” ? 
We use the possessive expression although there 
is nothing which could be called a solid body over and 
above this exclusive essence, (sc, the sense-datum of 
resistances)^ 

^ e.g. Madliy. ava't, VI. 68 ff. 

msemna-vihsya-bhdva. 

^ Lit. p. 66.1-S. ^‘Furtlxer, also, it may be tliat in the body of 
• a statue, the head of Eahu, even if there is no characteristic 
beyond a body and a head, there is a relation of characteristic- 
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Madliyamika. It is not so. Both, cases are not 
comparable. Indeed the words body and head are 
used in connection with other features usually coexis- 
ting with the, e.g. brains etc.^ in the head, hands 
etc. 2 (with the body). Therefore if a representation 
arises whose object is suggested by these words taken 
by themselves, we naturally expect to find the usually 
coexisting parts also. The questions “whose is thte 
body” ? “Whose is the head,” naturally suggest 
themselves. And if some one is desirous to indicate 
that in the present case, the usual appurtenances are 
absent,® he repudiates the expectations (of his inter- 
locutor) by using words according to their conventional 
meaning in life, where they suggest such really existing 
appurtenances.'* But in the other case, no relation 

and characterised ; just as in the ‘proper characteristic essence 
of earth/ although there is no earth beyond the proper charac- 
teristic, there will be this relation/’ 

^ Buddhyadi, 

2 buddhy-iipajamanali for uipajata-biiddhih, or dlamham-huddhy- 
upajananak^ (se, purusah)” 

^ Bead. p. 66.6- — vieiasadntara'Samhmulha^ and in the Tib. khyad 
par-gzhan, 

^ Lit. p. 66.3>7. Indeed, since the words body and head are 
used in association {sdpeksaid-pravratUxu) with other coexisting 
things, thoughts, etc. hands etc, a man wlio produces a thought 
intent upon only the words body and head is always {eva) in 
expectation of the coexisting other things, ‘Vhose the body”,, 
“whose the head And another man, wisliing to discard 
the connection with other appurtenances, cuts off the expecta- 
tion of his mlBrlocutox (prativaUuh) by availing himself of 
expressions suggestive {dhmnind) of the non-existing appur- 
tenances of the statue., of Eahu, expressions which .agree 
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or ciaraeterization at all is possible, because there 
altogether are no solid bodies^ over and above the 
sense-datum of resistance. ^ 

Logician. Non-Buddhists® assume a separate 
reality of substance^ (and quality). 

Are you not inclined, in order to do them pleasure,® 
to assert that the use of adjectives in speech® is quite 
all right, that it corresponds to a real relation ? 

Madhyamika. No, indeed, for you it is not admis- 
sible to introduce into your system such categories as 
have been imagined by non-Buddhists on very poor 
grounds, or else you will be obliged equally to admit 

with. t.]ieir import in every day life. This is natural. But 

here Prati-Jcartuh=na vastutah kariuh, the supposed 

agent’^ of the possessive relation, or the counterpart of such 
relation, pratikartuh^prati^ogmah,^ exi3ectatioii) of the 

counterpart.'’ 

^ ffthivyadi, 

^ hdthinyddi, 

^ tlrthika. 

^ laksya. C. assails the doctrine of the absolute sva-kah$ana 
on the ground that there must be a lahsya behind the lahsana 
and this reminds the realistic doctrine of the Vaisesikas 
about a relation of inherence {smnmdya) between substance 
and quality, a relation which no Buddhist has ever admitted 
to be real. The suggeshon of the Logician is evidently ironical, 
it is a jeer at the fact tliat the Madhyamika prefers the realistic 
logic of the Naiydyikas and rejects the reforms of the Buddhist 
logicians. 

® tad~anurodhena. 

^ visesana-abMdhdna. ■ ' ^ ■ 



their niimher of ' additional soiirce.s of cognitiotf v:and ' 
other things also, 

The liOgician.': ■ But', is- not'' our example'^ .'ofy^'^ 
merely verbal relation just the same .as the' generally 
admitted among', Buddhists .fact' of the" nominal^, 
personal identity^ , individuaFs' life) 

Madhyamika, . No,, it is ■ not the 'same. Your',; 
example refers to/aii expression. 'not to a' theory. The" 
possessive relation "as a. mode of expressing oneself,, in.' 
every-day, conversation, without enquiring iiito' . Its '' 
reality, exists. In speaking there is a possessor of a 
body. The statue we say, possesses its own body. 
And here is a Rahu, the possessor of a head which is 
his possession, but in speech only. This your example 
proves nothing A 

^ C. admits the four pmmdms of the Kaiyayikas, cp. below, test 
p. 75. with the proviso that they will not help in the cognition 
of the Absolute. He here answers the gibe of the Logician with 
a counter gibe. He apparently wishes to say, ‘H can admit 
the realistic logic without forsaking niy transcendental doct* 
rine, but you cannot. For you the acceptance of the Naiya- 
yika doctrine about the sources of oiir knowledge {pramdm} 
would mean that you would be obliged to give up your doct- 
rine of the double asj^ect of existence, your two sources of 
knowledge, your ''thing in itself" in feet all your e]>isteniology,’^ 
^ prajmpti, a cheda is needed after frajnn.pivat. 

^ pudgala, the personality is different at every moment,, its 
identity is a mental construction, it is an entity purely nominal 
{prajm2}ti~sat==sahda-mam^^ 

^ Lit. p. 67.3-5 "Moreover like the nominal entity prajmpU of 
a person etc. ? Because there exists the characteristic, being 
a part of usual conversation, well known without pondering, 
the characteristic of the statue, the possessor (upaddir) of the 
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Logician. However tliere is here nothing else 
than a mere body and a mere head, no possessors of 
them, they are the only objects apprehended. The 
example is quite all right. 

Madhyamika. It is not at all so. Your example 
is taken from common conversation ; it refers only to 
what holds good in a conversation in which there is no 
philosophic investigation of reality and the usual 
categories are accepted as real without scrutiny.^ 
Quite different is the case when the relation of substance 
and its appurtenances is philosophically considered. 
The notion of a substance^, indeed, when critically 
examined, contains nothing real over and above 
the corresponding sense data. Nevertheless the con- 
ventional thinking of common life assumes it to 
exist. It imputes it to the underlying reality of the 
groups® of sense-data and mental phenomena. But 

possession of its own body, (sva-sarlra) and because Rahu, 
the pos?essor of the possession of a head, exists, this example 
is not suitable”. Although it incidentally happens that there 
is no real possessive relation, nevertheless the expression is 
wrong, since in other cases the realation exists. The relation 
of substance and quality can be condemned on other, philoso- 
phical grounds, not on the ground of the adequate expression. 

^ Lit. p. 67.7-8. “It is not so, since in common-life-conveisation 
there is no investigation of reality (itthamviaara) going on and 
the categories of common life exist without scrutiny”. 

* dtman, cp. andtman=^12 dyatam—sease data and the mind, 
but no substance, dtrmsabdo’yayi smbham-sabda-jparydyalh. 
M. vr. p, 437.4. , ' 

® skandha. . - 
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your example does not mean that the same applies to 
the statue and to Rahnd 

That there is thus no suhstance,^ in solid bodies® 
over and above the quality or sense-datum of resistance^ 
is proved by philosophical criticism.® It is true that 
a quality® cannot be imagined without the support 
of some substance, but this is just what we call the 
Surface,'^ or phenomenal reality. Substance and qua- 
hty are correlative terms, our Master Nagarjuna has 
established their reality® in that sense, i.e. as a 
reahty of mutual correlation,® none of them is real 
separately. 

The Madhyamika continues. This point is of 
capital importance ; if must necessarily be conce- 

^ Lit. p. 67. ft. “Tiiere is no such e-stablisbing of the example 
on the score that tlie same applies to the torso and to Rilliu.” 

^ lalcsya. 

® prthivyadi. 

^ kdfhiuyddi. 

® vicaryamdnam ndsti. 

® laksana. 

’ samvrtir eva Hi. 

® siddhi. 

® Lit. p. 67.11-12. “Nevertheless the Master has ostablishsed 
the reality, siddhim- (so of the pheniomenal world of the sam- 
vTii) by the reality, {siidhya) of them both in-as-much-as 
they are nintually dependent upon one another.” Tl.e idea 
of C. in that the “thing in itself” svaM-sana is no exception 
to the law of Universal Relativity. The phenomenal here is 
an equivalent of the relative. In the exarnide of the body 
and the statue or Rahu and his head, there i.sno mutual iner- 
dependence of two pehenomenal realities, but .simply a wrong 
verbal expre.ssioii. 
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ded.i If it is not conceded, viz. ifit is not admitted tkat 
phenomenal means relative, it will prove impossible to 
separate the phenomenal from vrhat is logically consis- 
tent^ and therefore real ; and then every thing will 
be absolute reality,^ since there will be no difference, 
there will be no phenomenal reality at all. Yon must 
not indeed think that the body of a statue and similar 
relations are the only cases where a thing, upon investi- 
gation, reveals itself as merely verbal and non-existing. 
We will prove in our fourth chapter^ that colour, 
feeling and other fundamenal sense-data are hkewise 
relationa] constructions and are impossible by them- 
selves. Does it mean that we must deny their 
phenomenal reality, just as we deny even the pheno- 
menal reality of e.g. a separate body in the statue ? 

This is impose 'ble. Therefore your vindication of 
the absolute, relationless “thing in itself” and the 

example adduced to illustrate it is wrong. ^ 

^ Lit, p. 67.12 ‘‘Of all necessity, {ca amdhdmnan)yi]xiB be 
admitted so. It is a point of capital importance that tbe 
world, as it is conceived phenomenally and Eelativiity are 
equivalents. 

^ From these words, we must conclude that whatsoever is for C. 
logically consistent {yad^ yad tipapannam) represents not pheno- 
mena, but absolute reality, {m tat samvrtih) But since nothing 
short of the whole is logically consistent and real (the deiinition 
of reality, above p. 41) all particular objects are relative and 
logic dealing with them stands condemned. 

® tattmm-eva, ■ 

^ skandha-pariksa, 

® This is a brilliant piece of ver subtle dialectics about the con- 
■ ■ ception of a thing is itself. C^s aim is to prove that it is also 
relational since it is a thing characterised by it self,, and contrasted 
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The Logician. Now, what is the use of such 
cavilling ? There is a general agreement between us. 

with a thing characterked not by itself, but by non -self. Dig- 
naga, tries to prove by an example that the supposed relation is 
merely an inadequate expression. C. begins by criticising the 
the example. The relation, says he (gudMhUsandJnh), between 
e.g. the elements of personality, {pvdgala) and the personality 
itself is not the same as the relation l^etween the body of a statue 
and its possessor. In the first case, we have a possessive relation, 
the identity reveals itself on philcsopl ic exaniinaticn, in the 
second there is no relation at all, but only a wrong expression, 
C. novv discloses his aim {^^vdhhi'pntyam iidghdtayati) and vindi- 
cates tile phenomenal reality of the relation of substance and 
quality, and at tlie same time he vindicates, ii|ion Kantian lines, 
the necessity of assuming a transcendental reality which how- 
ever, he imagines on monistic lines. The body or bodily frame 
of a statue', is bat an irregular and perversive manner of speaking, 
it means as much as ‘Hhe statue of th.e statue” w^oiild mean* 
There is no real possessive relation. But in such expressions as 
the ‘‘resistance of solid bodies” or “the elements of a personality” 
there is a real possessive relation as far as phenomenal reality 
goes and its categories of substance and quality are regarded. 
It is not until philosophical analysis (uied'ra)has condemned this 
relation as involved in contradictions and logically untenable 
{a7iupapanm)t].mt we are obliged to leject it as ultimately unreal, 
whether reality be defined as efficiency {arth-Jcriy&lcdra). or as 
independent existence in itself {Bva-hlidva^Bmlahscma). 

But empirically there is absoluttdy nothing cognizable which 
would not involve tins relation. The “ thing in itself” (svalaksana) 
which by Dignaga is supposed to represent the absolute reality, 
outside every kind of relation, 0. holds equally to involve a 
double relation, first of all, a moment of objective reality corres- 
ponding to the moment of pure sensation, and tlien the relation 
of “the thing” to its . characteristic “in itself”, since this 
characteristic has a meaning only if contrasted with or 
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Indeed I do not in the least maintain that all our 
familiar conceptions of cognition and cognizable 
represent absolute truth. I also deny the ultimate 
reality of the categories of substance and quality, 
but by this my epistemology^ 1 claim to have estab- 
lished upon a logical foundation that condition of the 
external world which humanity at large believes to be 
reaL^ . . . , . 

relative to, tlie tluDg ^‘iiot in itself, i.e. the general, the 
universal. The general and the extreme particular are thus 
correlative terms, the one is no more absolute than the other. 
This non-absoliite, this being relative {praspara-apehsa), means 
the same as being phenomenal (samijti). If we do not accept 
that, there will be no line of demarcation between the phenomenal 
and the absolutely real, C. thus maintains that he has both a 
phenomenal reality, (samvrti) and a transcendental one, sdmvrta)\ 
whereas Digndga, in admitting the absolute reality of the^Hhing 
in in5elf’^ undermines this line of demarcation and has, as a 
matter of fact, no phenomenal reality at all. It would be of 
some interest to compare this doctrine of a thing itself, (sva- 
laksana), with the doctrine of Kiant. The argument that if we 
do not admit any absolute reality, then the phenomenal will 
cease to be phenomenal and will itself become absolute {tattvam 
eva sycit, na smmrtih) is quite the same as with Kant, as well 
as the conception that the thing in itself is a non -representable’ h 
Kant is fully aware that his conception of a ‘'thing in itself’ is 
relatives it is, in his words, “a correlatum to the unity of the 
manifold in sensuous intuition” (Critique of Pure Reason, transL 
by Max Muller, p. 204). For Candrakiriti “being correlative” 
means “having no reality in itself (smlahsana)^ he thus charges 
the “thing in itself” with being also phenomenal, and he main- 
tains that there is no other phenomenality than relativity. 

^ amund nydyena, 

^ lohapmsiddhih. 
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Madhyamika. It is for me to ask you, what is the 
use of your sophistry ? You only explain the origin 
of some perverse expressions current in common life. 
As to phenomenal reality, leave it alone, albeit its 
existence and shape is founded on mere confusion. 
It nevertheless is useful for accumulating those 
fundamental virtues which bring final Deliverance to 
those who strive after it.^ It has some value only, as 
long as the philosophic comprehensien of the absolute 
reality is not attained. But you. by your wrong logic, 
destroy the foundation of this phenomenal reality. 
The refinement of your intellect is led the wrong way, 
so far as the difference between what is absolutely 
real and what is only conventionally real is concerned. 
You are apparently establishing phenomenalism upon 
a logical basis in one point by assuming the underljfing 
“thing in itself”, but at the same time you are under- 
mining it by your wrong logic in all other points.® 
Now I come with a theory which really explains 
the importance of empirical reality. 

I take my stand on our usual unsophisticated 
conceptions, and then I set forth a series of arguments 
of which every one is intended to destroy some parti- 

^ Tills is the Madhya mika method of saving itiie moral law under 
phenomenalism. The phenomenal world is not real, but useful, 
since by accumulating. merit and knowledge (both are inseparable) 
m it, we cognize itjs unreality. As far as I can see, this means 
that the j)h.enomenal world, although unreal, is nevertheless 
partly real. Whether this method is a better one than the 
construction of a categorical imperative, in a phenomenal 
surrounding, must be left for the specialists to decide. 

® Perhaps to read anyayato’ nyato n&sayaii. 
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cular usual conception of mankind. By this method, 
I thoroughly undermine the usual views. It is only 
that I, like a venerable authority, am keeping back 
from neglecting the rules of usual decent behaviour 
(i.e., of logic), but I do not undermine these rules, i.e* 
I do not deny their empirical reality.^ 

Therefore, if it is true that you are also taking 

^ Lit. p, 68.7-69,2. ''We will also say tte same ! What for is this 
subtlety which, introduces us into an expression of common life ? 
Let it stand, first of all, for yonder ’^surface/’ (samvrti) which 
has reached an existence of its individuality, {dtma-hhdva) through 
logical inconsistency, (viparydsa) it is a cause of accumulating 
the fundamental virtues which bring salvation to those who are 
desirous of Deliverance, (let it stand) until the knowledge of the 
Absolute, (tattva-adhigama) is reached. But you, by your per- 
vesely sharp understanding of the division between phenomenal 
and absolute realities, after haying introduced consistency, 
(upapatti) into some pionts (Jc/vacit) you destroy this division by 
wrong logic {anydyatah). But here I come, because I know how 
to establish phenomenalism {safmrtimtya) taking my stand just 
on the philosophy, {paksa) of common sense, {lauhiha), I take 
one argument {upapatty-antamm) which is adduced for the critic 
que {nirdharana) of phenomenal reality and refute it by ano- 
ther (parallel) argument ; like a mentor loka-vrddha — ). I call to 
order, {nivartaydmi), just yourself, whenever you set aide the 
rules of decency, {dmra) accepted in the world, [second sense, 
"like an ancient authority on logic, known throughout the world, 

I am only refuting you whenever you depart from the ground of 
common sense {lokdcdra), but I do not deny phenomenal reality.]’* 
Thus Candrakirti maintains, 1) that the phenomenal world and 
the world of Relativity are equivalents and 2) since logic= is in 
any case doomed as a means of -cognizing the Absolute, he 
prefers simple realistic log’e to a transcendental logical 
doctrine. 
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your stand upon empirical - reMty^: p: assuming your 
two esseucesy tlie strictly particular and tke universal,: 
you are: obliged .to admit' the. existence of a; stuff •.wMcl, 
is cbaraeterized . by these ' . essences tb.e,inselves.. :'Our: 
criticism ..thus stands, .i.,e,, the criticisni of the conception 
of an ultimate .particular is .not refuted.' HGweve.r,,, 
if we ta.ke our stand on transcendental absolute reality: 
then indeed , we will deny the' separate existence of a 
characterised substance.. - - But then we will also deny, 
both these ".your essences, and both your . sources of. 
knowledge.' 

And inoieover you maintain that speech is not a 
source of knowledge and that the meaning of our 
words in purely negative,^ you do not admit that 

^ Cp. above, text p. 58.14 p. 140. : 

According to tbe ; Indian. gram.mai‘ia.iis and rea'iistic logicians, :'a 
sentence conta.iiis an expression .of an action associated with an 
agent and factois (kdraha) or circumstances. Ttis tlicoiy of 
S|>eecli tlie llalliyamika accepted with the aforesaid proviso. 
But the seliool of Digiiaga have a special theory of 
their own about the meaning of words according to whicb 
words express only relations, or mutual negations {apoha — 
par(mipara-pirtkiTa^anpa~vy^^^^ — vi/ameeheda = pjariccheda) 
between poiiit-lnsta!it.s. Reality is even characterised as 
that wkat can never be expressed in speech {p(mimdriha-sai^ 
smhkpipn = pmtyahpi = ■tflr/jikalpahaana hhildpyn). The 
Madbyaniibi here hints at this theory and sets forth the 
argunicnt that if speech could express nothing real, i:ot,liing 
positive, no actions, agents etc., then 'it would be iinpofsibie 
for people to enter into eonversation . Tliis remark is of 
. course more of a glib gibe and unfair, since the Midliyamika's 
own ultimate reality’ is also inexpressible in speech {nispm- 
pmim^amhJdldpya^anujmkkya.prapama—vcik), But Caiidra- 



analysis of our speech which , implies the reality of 
actions^ factors and their connection- This indeed 
is a A^ery great disaster. When yon speak, yon make 
nse of these very words which express actions, factors 
and their connection, but yon yourself do not admit 
the reality of their meaning, of these actions, these 
agents etc. Alas ! yonr attitude^ is iiifliieiiced by 
mere desires. 

And if, as Ave have shown, the duality of every 
thing cognizable is a moot point, then Ave miLst agree 

kirti tiiinks tliat no imjjrovement in the logic of the Realists 
is needed, no critical theorj" of cognitioii, no ‘Thing in itself’ 
and no negative theory of siJeecli The logic of the 

Naijayikas can be accepted wholesale for the phenomenal 
aspect of the world, and for the Absolute, no logic at all is 
needed. The school of Dig- naga, as well as tiie Hinayanists, 
can maintain that they also admit a double aspect of life, 
one on the surface {samvfti) and one ultimate {faramartha) 
or concealed {smnvrta}, cp. Ab.b kosa, V 12, but C. is 
persuaded that his vindication of an empirical reality has a 
greater force. The Madhyamikas are the inventors of the 
‘ doctrine of a double truth which they probably contrasted 
with the “four truths.” of the Hinayana cp. Madhys., XXIY, 
8. This is also partly the reason why the Madhyamikas, 
and their followers the Veclantins, deem it permissible freely to 
use the argmnents of Xaiyayikas when combating Buddhist 
Idealism, cp. above p. 38n, 3. At Sriharsa’s time, when the 
enemy is no more the Buddhist, but the Xaiyayika, this 
attitude changes. 

* ^ Read pnivrttitd, C. is here playing with the double meaning of 
'^icchd'^ ‘‘desire” and “tenet”, “Your behaviour is bound by such 
theories as are merely fantastical desires”, i.e. you are net acting 
in accordance with your tenets, if speech is only ajiolia you ought 
not to speak at all.” 
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Witt those who admit other sources of knowledge 
besides sensation and thought, as e.g. Eevelation 
etc., since these sources of knowledge are not devised 
with a view strictly to agree with the duality of every- 
thing cognizable, the particular and the universal. 

XLI. THE DEFINITION OF THE SENSE 
PEECEPTION 

Madhyamika. Further your theory of an extreme 
particular as the “thing in itself”, is wrong, because 
your definition^ of sense-perception, through which 
it is supposed to be apprehended is deficient. It is 
too narrow, it does not cover such every-day expressions 
as the “jar is a perception”, i.e. the physical object 
before us is perceived and these usual expressions of 
the ordinary man^ should likewise be taken into acco- 
unt. Therefore your definition is wrong. 

The Logician. It might have been wrong, but 
for the following considerations. Perceived are 
directly the sense data, e.g. a patch of dark colour 
etc. They make up the physical object, the jar. 
Sense perception, as a source of knowledge, distin- 
guishes only that. But the cognition of the physical 
object which is a mental construction resulting from 

^ Tj:e definition here alluded to is Dignaga’s definition “sense- 
l)erception is quite free from ail synthetic ojjeration of tliougM” 
(l'alpa7idpodha), cp. tsTyayabindu, p. 6.15. 

® an-arya, the non-Saint. ‘The Buddhist saint, being a philoso- 
pher who has changed all usual habits of thought, directly realizes 
that what he perceives are only momentary sense-data, the 
remainder is construction. Dignaga’s definition may bo a right 
description of his perception, but wifi not cover the usual view. 



seEse-perception is likewise called sense-perception 
by a metapbor. Such metaphors we find in Sciiptiire, 
e.g. when it is stated that the advent of Buddhas is a 
weal, instead of stating that it produces weal. We 
impute to the cause what really belongs to the effect. 
Just so, by a converse metaphor, from the cause to the 
effect, we say that the physical object, the Jar, is- 
pereeived, while only its causes, the sense data, are 
really perceived.^ 

Madhyamika. To assume a natural metaphor in 
such cases as the perception of a jar is impossible. 
Qiute different is the case of the advent of a Buddha. 
Indeed a birth, i.e. the process of a birth, is held in or- 
dinary life as the reverse of pleasure. (It is not the 
blissful Quiescence of the Forces of life). It is essen- 
tially produced through the cooperation of a plurality 
of biotic forces.® It is a cause of very much pain. 
By itself it is an}d:hing but a weal. Nevertheless it 
is here called a weal. There is a contradiction.® In 
such cases, we assume a metaphor. The advent of a 

^ Lit, p. 70.1-3. “But let it be. Tlie blue etc. the substratum of 
the jar, are evident, since they are being determined by percep- 
tive cognition. Hence just as by imputing the effect to the 
cause, it is said that the birth of Buddha is agreeable, so the 
jar, although its causes are the evident blue etc., by imputing 
the cause to the effect, is called a perception.” 

® samsTcrla-lalcsam-smhMva, ”it has the essence of the forces of 
life,” about the four forms [satkslcara) which are called samskjla- 
laksana cp. my Central Conception, p. 39. There is no other 
weal for the Buddhist as the Quiescence i.e. extinction of all life 
in an Absolute. 
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Buddlia, although also painful by itself, is nevertheless 
a weal, because it produces the weal of Quiescence in 
Nirvan,a. The case is different with a perceived jar. 
We have no such separate thing as an invisible jar 
which could be called perceived metaphorically. 

The Logician. On the contrary, just because 
there is no jar over and above the corresponding sense- 
data, it is convenient to maintain that its perceptibility 
is a matephor. 

Madhyamika. If you take it so, the metaphor is 
still less ]possible, because the object which you meta- 
phorically endow with perceptibility does not exist at 
all. You cannot speak about the sharpness of the horns 
on the head of the donkey even metaphorically. ^ 
Moreover, if you assume that the jar which is a part of 
our every-day experience is perceived by us in a 
metaphorical sense, because there is no such jar over 
and above the sense-datum of a dark patch of colour 
etc. then you are bound to take the next step and con- 
demn the patch of dark colour as well, since it also does 
not exist over and above the sense-datum of something 
resistant. ^ Then, please, assume that the patch of dark 

^ Lit. p. 70.9. “Bscause there is no substratum for wlxat is being 
used as a metaphor.”. In the first case, the really, existing 
sense-data were the substratum, and physical object jar 
sxiiJerimposed upon them. It was answered that you cannot 
superimpose a thing you nowhere have perceived. In the 
second the relation has been reversed and it is supposed that 
the non-existing jar is the substratum upon which the sense-data 
are superimposed. This is still less possible. 

^ Lit 70.11 “there is no blue etc. beyond earth etc;” “ ’ 
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colour is also perceived in a metaphorical sense. This 

; -iaa: beeE .ex|)ressed the ^ following verse.^ ■ 

Just as there is no Jar 
its colour. 

Just so there is no colour 
; " Beyond resistance.^ 

Therefore this and similar usual expressions are 
not cover^ bj your definition of perception. It ig 
quite deficient, since it does not cover the whole of its 
subject matter. Now, from the transcendental point 
of view s we equally condemn the perception of the 
physical objects the jar, as well as the perception of 
the sense data, blue etc. On the contrary, from the 
cmpmcal view of every-day hfe, we must admit that 
the jar is perceived. This has been expressed in one 

of the four hundred verses of Aryadeva in the followina 
manner, ° 

A transcendentalist^ will never say 
We see a patch of colour, not a jar,” 

^ “jar is present before us”. 

. ^ .Catu]^ataka. XIV ’ 14. ~ ' 

2 Lit. p. 71 .2 “just so there is no colour beyond wind etc Fortl, 

of Maite, 

Ofiuta), which are cognized exclusively by toucb 

.<«»). .la, I ir:3;ir „ 

phenomenon. Op. the contention of modern empiricism wi t 
reduces our notion of Ifetter to sense-dito ouH ^ 

■to the one fundamental sensation of resmtlnVe. 

^ tattm-md-apelcsayd, 
tattm-vid. 
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In following just tliis Hue of argumenft - 

Hissovereigiimindmllequallydeny 

The soft, the fragTant and the sweet.^ 

There is, however, another exjjlanation of what 
perception really means. The word perception simj^Iy 
means a thing which is not beyond the range, of our 
sense. (It does not mean its cognition through our 
senses). An object which is present and faces us is. 
thus called a perception^. Jars, patches of blue colour 
and similar physical objects are called percopfcion.s wlien 
they are not beyond the range of sight. A perception 
thus means , an object which has been approached 
by oui- senses.®’ The corresponding definite cognition 
is also called perception by a metaphor, because it ig. 
the cause which makes the object evident, just as we 
speak of a “straw fire” or “husk fire” metaphorically, 
instead of saying fire produeing burning straw or 
burning husk. 

^ Oatiih&itakaj XIII, 1-2. 

2 TJie origin of tliis deiiiiition-~-j}ra%aX>"a‘»i aparohsam ''^perception- 
is tlie objeefc not beyond onr ken/’ can be traced in tke Brii. ar.. 
Upanisliad, III 4.1 and III. 5.1. It is adopted in tbe later- 
sclioiastic Tedanta, cp. Vedanta-pariMiasa, p. 12 (Bombay 19€0 
Venkatesvar), It is also mentioned by Udajana, Parisnddlii,. 
p, 647 (B.I) It seems probable that tke Madl,iyainil:as lm¥e 
borrowed it from the Yedaatins. To the Madhyamikas, it sugges- 
ted the oiniii-p.resence of Buddha ikarma-kmjm^ just as to the 
Vedantins it suggested the omnipresence of ^apafoksam bfaTimd' 
fogiiized by mystic intuition. 0p, above, p. 45. 

' ^ Lit. p. 70.10-11. By meaning ‘*in it the sense is approached^, 
the perceptibility of jars, blue etc. not beiB,g beyond the ken#-- 
h established/’ . ■ 


There is a philosopher^ who has given the follow- 
ing interpretation of the term perception. Perception is 
that kind of knowledge which exists in close connec- 
tion with each sense faculty. (This could also mean that 
sense knowledge is a knowledge about the senses, a 
knowledge whose objects are the senses.) This inter- 
pretation is wrong, because sense perception is not a 
knowledge about the senses, it is a knowledge about the 
objects^ of the senses. If his interpretation were cor- 
rect, we should speak not of sense perception, but of 
“object-perception” or of “thing-percej)tion”, 

Be it as the case my be, we find in the Abhidhar- 
makosa the following explanation. Sensation® is 
produced by a double cause, the sense faculty and its 
object. Nevertheless it receives its name only through 
one of its causes, the organ in which the corresponding 
sense faculty is lodged, because sensation clianges in 
degree, according to the changes by which the faculty 
may be affected.'* To sliarp or feeble faculties corres- 
pond sharp or feeble sensations. We then have visual 
and other sensations. Thus, although a perception 
changes with every object,® nevertheless it receives its 

^ T.f' d'jfi'iition of Prasatapada is hero alluded to, ep. Prasastp. 
p. 186 . 12. The etymological e.xplanatioii of the Naiyayikas docs 
not differ materially, cp. Nyayavart. p. SO. 4. Nyiiyabindu, p. 
6.1 makes a difference between the etymology and the real 
meaning. 

® uisaya-visaya. ® vijndm. 

Ab. Kosa. I ' 40;. ■ ■ t 

■® Lit. p. 72.5-7. “Thus although it exists with reference to every 
object nevertheless, it will be sense perception, because, existing- 
as lodged in every sense-organ, sensation is designated by its 
residence.” 
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name according to the place where it is lodged. It 
exists as lodged in different sense organs, it is thus , 
sense-perception, (not objeot-perception). It is cus- 
tomary to name a thing by its specific cause, e.g. 
the sound “of a drum”, although it is also the sound of ' 
the sticks, the sprout “of barley” although it is also 
the sprout of the soil etc. 

Madhyamika. There is no analogy between the 
example of the sound of a drum and the above men- 
tioned designation of sense perception instead of ob- 
ject-perception. If sensation be specified according 
to the object, one could specify our sensations as colour- 
sensations etc.^ But we could not specify in this way 
all the six kinds of sensations, since mental or intellec- 
tual sensation is a sixth kind of sensation, which is 
apprehending the same object simultaneously with the 
external sense. Indeed, if we include in the term sensa- - 
tion all its six varieties, beginning with the visual ones 
and including the intellectual ones, we might be cpiite 
uncertain what to think when some one would mention 
the term (visual) sensation. We will not know whether 
it means only the sensation produced by the external 
sense, or it is meant to include the corresponding inter- 
nal sensation., the mental reaction'^ also, But if we 
specify sensations according to the organ in which they 
are lodged, although mental sensation can refer to the 
same object to which visual and other sensations like- 
wise refer, nevertheless their mutual distinction will 
in that etise, be clearly established (if tliey were called 

^ mlmU-vijumu. 

^ mmu&sa. 
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according to their object, since the object can be the 
same when different sensations are meant, confusion 
would arise). 

However, in this case you are merely concerned 
with giving a definition of what the sources of know- 
ledge are. You accordingly assume that sense- 
knowledge is simply that kind of knowledge where all 
constructive thought is brushed aside, (it is pure passive 
sensation)! Just the contrast with thought is in your 
opimon its characteristic. Ho purpose is served by 
nami ng its varieties according to their specific causes. 

1 kalpanapodka is the celebrated definition of Dignaga dis^ssed' 
almost in every Indian philosophical •work — It makes a difierence 
between the first moment in every perception, it is then pure 
sensation, it is passive, involving absolutely no thought-cons- 
truction. But the next step, which is also perception, repre- 
sents the construction of an image by synthetic thought, (vi- 
Mpana anugamyate). The distinction has a great importance 
or Dignaga j because be thinks that in this pure sensation, this 
so to say, ‘reine Sinnlichbeit”, the “pure object” {suidha-artha), 
the thing m itself” {smU]c?ayM) reveals itself to our conscious- 
ness. It is interesting to compare the controversy between 
Eberhard and Kant on a similar question. Eberhard assumed 
that he was opposing Kant when he maintained that the “thing 
in itself reveals itself in our sensations (Emfindungen), but 
Kant conceded the point “nm ist das ehen (viz dass die Binge 
an sich der Sinnlichkeit ikren Stoffgeben) die bestandinge Behaup- 
tungder Kritik, “ cp. Ueber, eine Entdeckmg, nacJi der etc. p. 
p. 35. (Kirchmann). 

Lit. 73 , 4-6. But here, with a view to expressing the essence of 
the sources of cognition (prama^}, the' absence of synthesis 
(kcdpana) alone is admitted as perception, because the peculi- 
arity of this mode of cognition is found in its difference from 
constructive (dichotomising, vikalpaka) cognition ; by naming 
it according to its special cause, no usefulness is indicated.” 
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Now, the number of the sources of our knowledge exact- 
ly corresjponds to the number of the cognized cate- 
gories of existence. You have established the character 
of both your sources of knowledge in strict correspon- 
dence with the double character of the cognizable. 
To this strict correspondence they owe their existence 
and their shape. You should, therefore, remain al- 
ways faithful to your principle of designating cognition 
only according to its object. To name it according to 
the organ of sense would serve no purpose (from your 
standpoint).^ 

However the Logician may vindicate his interpre- 
tation by the following consideration. The word 
sense-perception is generally known to every one. 
The word sense-perception is not used as a designation 
of what we here have in our mind. For this reason, 
we adhere to the interpretation that the term sense- 
perception means perception through the sense-organs, 
through the |)lace where the sensations are lodged, it 
does not mean the perceived object. 

The Ha.dhya.mika answers. This is true, the word 
perception is very well known in common life, and we, 

^ Life 73.6-8. “And siuee the exi.stence of tlie number of the 
■sources of cognition is dexrendent upon the o]>jects of cognition; 
and because the essence of such two sources of cognition has been 
established which have attained their shape {atmabhava) and 
exi.stence {mttaj exclusively by conforming to the double form 
of the cognizable, the designation through the sense-organ helps 
nothing, thus or in every respect the designation just by the 
object is the right one.” 
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not you, are using it just in wliat sense it is used in 
common lifed Your interpretation is made with, utter 
disregard of what is established as real in common life. 
Generally known in your interpretation is only the utter 
disregard of what is really generally known, because 
in your interpretation, as pure sensation, it would not 
even mean perception.^ 

And moreover, since you give to the term a genera- 
lizing sense of what is present in all sensations, the case 
of single moment of visual sensation, which is produced 
by a single moment of the faculty of vision, will not 
be covered by your definition. And then, if a single 
moment of perception will thus (according to this 

^ pratyaJcsa means also an object ‘‘evident”, present. 

2 Lit. p. 73.4. “well known could be your distortion, {tirashdra) 
of the term “well known” and therefore it would not be thus 
sense-perception.” The pratyahsa in Digiiaga's and Dharma- 
kirtd’s interx3retation, meaning as it does a moment of pure, 
undifferentiated sensation, rej^resents, indeed, something quite 
unknown in common life. The divergence between the common 
idea of peception and Bigiiaga’s conception of pure sensation is 
much more considerable than the divergence between it and the 
Madhyamika -Vedanta definition of perception as the tiling per- 
ceived, since the Sanskrit term for perception {pratyakm) is a 
word very commonly used in the sense of a thing present, evident, 
perceived. Dliarmottara himself calls that kind of x>ure piercep- 
tion which is imagined by Buddhist something “hardly existing” 
amt-half a, cp, hTyaya-bindu. p. 16. This retort of the Madliya- 
mika is, nevertheless, not quite fair, because the follower of Dig- 
naga, wlien maintaining that perception is not the object, but 
its cognition, does not refer to pure sensation, but to perceptive 
cognition which includes a moment of sensation. 
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definition) not be perception, neither will a number of 
them be perception.^ 

Now, you maintain that sense-pereeption is only 
that kind of cognition which is quite free from any 
participation in it of constructive thought. However 
with such pure sensation alone you will not be able to 
converse with your fellow beings. Nevertheless you 
pretend to analyse the course which cognition and 
its object take in common life. It follows that that 
sort of sense-knowledge which you assume, (sc. pure 
sensation) is quite useless. 

Madhyamika. You are also vindicating your 
theory of perception by referring to Scripture where 
it is stated that "a man, having a visual sensation of 
a patch of blue colour apprehends blue, but does not 
know that it is blue”, the definite knowledge is produced 
by a subsequent operation of contrasting blue with not 
blue.^ But in your opinion this scriptural deliverance 

^ Lit. p. 73.3-4. “And there will be no perception-character 
{prahjahsatm) of one visual sensation, {cak%ur-vijmmasi/a),. 
possessing an underlying {airayasija) single moment of the sense- 
faculty {indnya-kfam), because of the absence of the meaning 
of generalisation, {vlpsd}.” 

® This very important text from an unknown agania is mentioned 
already by Dignaga m Hs pmmam-samiiccaga-vftti, I. 4, as a 
quotation from the abhidharma (chos-nmon-palas) in support of 
the theory. This could prove that Digniiga’s theory of pure 
sensation was foreshadowed in previous Santrantika works. 
Kainalasda exunmesit at length in his Myaya-bindupurva-paksa- 
sanksipti (Bastan-ligyur, Mdo CXI, f. 112 fl.) Vasuhandhn’s 
definition of pratgaksa is quite different, cp. Pramapa-samuccaya 
I 15, and Nyiyavarti, p. 42. 
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is not meant to give any definition of sense-perception. 
It only is meant to notify that the sensations of the 
five external sense-organs alone, without the partici- 
pation of a conscious element, remain unconscioixs. 
Sensation which is absolutely bare of every element of 
synthetic thought cannot be maintained to represent 
perception, even on the basis of Scriptme. This would 
be wrong. • 

Therefore from the empirical,^ (not from the trans- 
cendental), point of view, everything without excep- 
tion is called present,^ (i.e. a perception), when it is 
directly perceived by the senses, whether it be your 
strictly particular essence or the general essense of 
the thing® (possessing these both essences) .A percep- 
tion is thus determined as meaning the object of percep- 
tion together xvith its cognition.^ The double moon 
and similar illusions will not be sense-perceptions, if 
compared with the cognitions of a man with a normal 
capacity of vision, but for the man suffering from oph- 
thalmia, it will be just his sense-perception. 

As regards cognition of objects lying beyond the 
range of our senses, it is produced by a perceived mark 
which is invariably concomitant with them. It is 
called inference. 

The words of specially qualified persons who direct- 
ly perceive transcendental things® are called Scripture. 

^ afciTolcsa^ 

® lalcsya. 

^ jmmm salui, according to Dignaga fratyaksay when pure {kiddha) 
is not jmna^ but Dliarmakirti brings it under the head of sam-- 
yag-jhdna, cp. Tdtjparyat, p, 102.17. 

^ atlndnydrtha. 
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If sometMng that has never been experienced is 
cognized through a description, so far as it has been 
declared to be similar to another thing which has been 
experienced by ns — ^this is called analogy, e.g. when 
we are told that a gavaya whom we have never seen 
is some animal similar to a bull. 

By these four methods of cognition is our know- 
ledge of objects determined and our actions guided in 
common life.^ 

But if we are then asked on what transcendental 
basis four of these methods of usual cognition repose, 
we will be obliged to confess that their reality is 
relative.^ The cognizable things exist so far as cogni- 
tions exist and vice versa, cognitions exist so far as 
the cognizable objects exist. 

But® in no ease is there any independent absolute 

^ These are exactly the four sources of Imowledge admitted by 
the Realists, the Naiyayikas. 

^ parasparapehsayu siddha—iunya. 

® Here Candrakirti winds up this remarkable controversy with 
. Dignaga by admitting realistic logic in the empirical field, but 
not in the transcendental, and by rejecting Dignaga ’s reform 
which, although professing to be a logic of common sense (Imikiha,) 
aimed at establishing a transcendental reality of a “thing in 
itself.” For describing the fact that phenomenal reality is 
established in his system on a firm basis, he uses two words, it 
is satya “a truth,” and it is sfdMAa, “established as a reality”. 
However, it is a “surface truth” {swmvrti-satya) and it is “esta- 
blished as a relative reality” (prasparapeksayd siddha), not 
absolutely {na tu svabhavem). Dignaga retorts that he has 
also two realities, the relative reality of all our conceptions and 
the absolute reality of the “thing in itself.” Indeed the follow- 
ers of Aryasanga and Dignaga are frequently characterised 
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reality^' either of^omvcognitions, .or of the objecte 
cognisixL Therefore let us be satisfied with the iisiial 
vicw of the phenomenal world, just as it is cognised 1:>y 
us from experieiiee.^ 

Enough of this, discussion. 

Let us reyert to our subject matter. 

aft being also Madhjamikas (i.e. relativists) because tliey adbere 
to tlio doctrine tl',at all our conceptions bave merely a relarive 
value {paratantm) . But Candrakirti insists tlmt Dignaga’s 
‘hbbig in itself is also relative, that be has tbus hiilecl to grasp 
the real profound meaning of the doctrine of the two realities,, 
tlie Relativity is the ‘‘surface’’ of the Absolute., it has its real 
stand as such a surface. Therefore in ch-XXV 9 and XXV 
20 Nagarjuna will emphatically assert the essential identity of 
the Absolute and the Phenomenal, of Nirvana and Sarhsara, 
cp. translation below, p 200, The Absolute of Naragjuna and 
Candreakhti has thus a certain similarity with the “Enzaimn 
of Parmenides, whereas the ‘Hbing in itself” of Dignaga has 
some points of similarity with the Hoc Aliquid (—kimeid idam) 
of Aristotle. The Madhyamika view can be clearly realized out 
of the following equations. ( 1 ) samvrti (surface), 
peJesd {velsLtivibj)^loJca=iIauhiha-v^avastha—prapama (pluralism) 
==pratitya — samutpada — (dependent ly-together-originatioii) — 
sunyatd = mhsmbJiavatd= sa mar a =Dharma -kay a =th e manifes- 
ted world=onnipreaesentia Dei phaenomenon. (2) sdmvrta 
(“under the surface) (nonrelative) — paramdrtka 

{ddom\vLi^)^nis-pfapanca (non-plural) =^anirmcaniya^advaita 
{moms^iQ)^pratUyaBamutp(ida (i.e., Samvrtah pratlyta-samut- 
padah)— sunyata i.e. SaTnv:^a-4unyata=sasvabhavata= tathata 
=dharmata=^^V^7a^a = Dharma-kdya == the world sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

^ svdbJidviJd siddhih, 

^ yatMdrsfam^df§tam anatiJeramya — 
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The Sublime Biiddlias Have also preached their 
doctrine in adapting it just to the habits of tlioiigiit 
of common humanity d 

XLII. THE HINAYANA THEORY OF 
CAUSATION EXAMINED. 

From our correligionists^ Hinayanists, we 
receive regarding this our denial of causation the 
following reply.^ We agree with you, they say, 
that entities cannot arise out of themselves, so far 
the production of a thing already existing out of its 
own self is useless. That entities cannot arise out 

^ laukikdM darsanam, ‘^philosopliy of common sense” as opposed 
to darmna, real pliilosophy. 

^ svayuthya. 

^ About tbe general idea of Causality, {pratlty-samutpada) in 
Hinayana cp. above, p. 39. About its special application to tlie 
evolution of life in 12 consecutive stages, cp. 0 Eesenberg, 
Problems, Cii-XIV, My Central Concpetion, p. 28 n. and above 
p, 134 Tiie schools of Hinayana were, moreover, engaged in 
classification of varieties of coordination between the separate 
momentary elements in which existence had been split. They 
thus established different pratyayas of the pratitya-samutpada. 
The calssification into four varieties here mentioned belongs to 
the school of the Sarvastivadinas. It has been sijpplemented 
by a. farther classification into six different hetus, which probably 
is later than Nagarjuna, since it is not mentioned by him. The 
Pali school had devised a classification into 21 pratyayas. The 
full theory of the Sarvasti-vadiriB is given in Ab Ko^a, II 50ff. 
Fratyaya when contrasted with hetu mem-S condition in general, 
and hetu cause (special). Otherwise both these terms are very 
•often* used as synonyms. All the very interesting datails of 
their connotation can be realised only through a careful study 
-of the abhidharma. 
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of both sources i.e. out of a pre-existing stuff and 
separate agents is also true, since one half of this 
solution is invalidated, by our denial of a pre-existing- 
substance. 

The last eventuality, viz. that every thing 
exists at random -without any causal link at all, is 
absolutely poor. It is quite right to dismiss it with- 
out much consideration. But if you also maintain 
that neither are existent things caused by some- 
thing separate from them, this we do not admit. 
The Buddha has specified that existing things have 
causes producing them and that these causes are 
substantially different from the thing produced. 

The Hinayana maintains. 

II Four can be the conditions. 

Of everything produced. 

Its cause, its object, its foregoing moment, 
Its most decisive factor. 

There is no fifth condition. 

Among them, the cause is what turns out.^ 
Such is the definition. Therefore, if one entity 
turns out the other, i.e. if their mutual position 
is similar to that of a seed versus a sprout, ^ it 
is called its cause, this is the first condition, the 
cause in general sense. If something when being 
produced, is intent upon an object, something else, 

^ aihifoteya—aclhi'pati-frcityaya — ! 

® nirvarthaha. 

® The seed is the adMpati'pratyaya—harana-]ietu,=asadharana- 
harana of the sprout, cp. p. 86.17, here it exemplifies a condi- 
tion in general. 
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as e.g. a sensation which is always intent upon an 
object, the latter is called its objective condition. 

The foregoing condition for the production of 
a result is the evanescence of its material cause e.g. 
the foregoing destruction of the seed is a condition 
for the production of the sprout. 

The decisive or predominant condition is that 
decisive fact which being efficient, the result (in- 
evitably) appears. Such are the four kinds of 
possible conditions. 

If there be other circumstances, previous, 
contemporaneous or posterior to an event, they 
are all to be included in one of these categories. 
A supreme Deity and similar transcendental condi- 
tions do not exist. Therefore the author puts limit 
“there is no other, fifth kind of condition”. Entities 
arise under these conditions which are not identical 
with the thing produced. In such sense there is 
production (or coordination with) things other 
than the thing produced. 

We answer. Neither are entities produced out 
of (or coordinated with) conditions which are 
substantially separate from them. 

III. In these conditions we can find, 

No self-existence of the entities. 

Where self-existence is deficient, 
Eelational existence also lacks. 

If the produced entities^ had any pre-existence® 

^ bhdvdndm hdrydndm 
2 utpdddt furmm sattvam 


at all, in their own causes and conditions 
which are something different from these entities 
themselves whether in all the combination of them or 
in some of them separately or both in all of them 
and in every one of them, or (even if they existed) 
somewhere outside the combination of their causes 
and conditions then alone could they appear out of 
them. But this is not so. They do not pre-exist. If 
they did, they would have been perceived, and their 
new production would have been useless. Therefore 
the conditions and causes of an entity do not contain 
any real existence of the results If they do not 
contain its real existence, neither do they contain 
its relational existence.® Existence, relation, 
production,® are synonyms. Production out of 
something extraneous means relation^ toi t, (some 
kind of pre-existence in it). This is impossible. 
Therefore it is wrong to maintain that entities can 
be produced out of conditions which are different 
from them. 

But then the Hinayanist would maintain that 
the produced entities, such as a sprout etc. do not 
really exist in their cause, such as seeds etc. as long 
as the latter have not undergone any change. 
(But when they are changed the result appears). 
Otherwise the latter would appear without any 
cause altogether. (This is what they call their 
relation to other entities which are their causes). 

^ svahhavah. 

^ parabMvak. 

® bhavanam, bhdva, utpadah 
* bhdva, cp. ill kd/rya-kdrana-bham. 
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But in what sensed are we to understand 
“otherness” 2 of causes and conditions. When 
both Maitra and his help-mate are present, we can 
assert that they are two separate entities which 
depend upon one another in producing a piece of 
work together. But this kind of co-existence is 
found between a sprout and a seed. Therefore when 
results do not possess such separate existence of their 
own, their relation, the “otherness” of the sprout 
in regard to the seed, is absent. The designation of 
it as “other” becomes meaningless and this alone 


makes production out of something extraneous 
impossible. 

The Hinayanist’s appeal to Scripture betrays 
his utter ignorance of its real intention. Neygy 
did the Buddhas preach something contrary 
reason.® What the real aim of their doctrine ig 
we have indicated above, we have namely indicated 
that the doctrine of causality refers to the pheno- 
menal world. ^ 

XLIIL THE EXISTENCE OE SEPARATE 
ENERGIES DENIED. 

When the philosopher who maintains the origi- 
nation of entities out of other entities which are 
their causes, has been thus dismissed, another one 
sets forth a theory of origination through special 


^ Mmapeksam- 
® paratva» 

^ yuhti-mruMJia, 

^ cp. above text-p. 54.10 
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energies.^ The organ of vision, colours and the 
other causes of the visual sensation are not pro- 
ducing it directly. They are called causes because 
they call forth an energy® capable of producing 
sensation. This energy® then actually produces 
visual sensation. Thus the causes, as separate 
entities, do not produce sensation. Its real pro- 
ducer^ is a corresponding energy, an energy in- 
herent in the causes® and creative® of sensation. 
Analogous is the physical energy of heaf^ which 
produces e.g. cooked rice. 

We answer : 

IV. No energies in causes. 

Nor energies outside them. 

No causes without energies. 

Nor causes that possess them. 

If an energy producing sensation does really 
exist, it must be associated with such causes as the 
organ of vision etc. But this is impossible. Why 1 
Because we will then be asked whether this assumed 
energy is supposed to appear when this sensation 
already exists, or before it or simultaneously with 

^ Nagarjuna avails Mmself of the term Tiriya {—jani-hriya in 
the sense of energy or function. Later it is replaced by the 
term vyapara which is also used by Candrakirti, cp. p. 3 ? 9 - 16 — 
® jani-hriya. 

^ kriya, _ ; , 

* vijMna-janika. , . 

^ pratyayavatl. 

* vijHana-jani-hriya. . ; . 

’ Bead paci-hriyd. 
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it ? The first alternative must be rejected. If the 
sensation is already produced, the energy is useless. 
The energy is supposed to produce something. 
But if it is already produced, what has the energy 
to do ? This has been expressed in our Madhya- 
mika Introduction thus — 

The second birth of something born 
Should never be admitted, etc. 

Neither is the existence of an energy to be 
assumed in the causes previously to the sensation. 
This we have expressed in the same work thus,^ 

This energy cannot take shape, 

As long as the result^ is absent. 

Neither is the existence of an energy just at 
the moment of production possible, because a thing 
is either produced or not yet produced, there is 
no existence between these two moments. It 
has been said — 

What is being produced is not produced, 
Because it’s only half-produced. 

Or else all things without exception 
Would nascent always be.^ 

1 M. av. VI 8 

® Ibid. Cl. 29. cp. M vr. p. 545. 

^ kartravind, lit. “without the maker” sc. without the result as 
maker or shaper of the energy. The future vijmna is here 
envisaged as the shaper, (harma-kdraha) of its own producer. 
* Lit. p. 80. 3-4 “Because the nascent is half-born, the nascent is 
not born. Otherwise the condition of being nascent would 
attach {prasajyate) to everything.” 
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Bince the assumed energy cannot be located 
in any one of the three times (past, present and 
future,) it does not exist altogether. Nagarjuna, 
therefore, says, 

No energies in causes. 

We have commented upon this point in our 
Madliyamika Introduction, when explaining that, 

Witiiout something characterized 

There can be no characteristic feature, etc,^ 

Indeed the non-existing son of a barren woman 
cannot be cha.ractcrized as the possessor of a cow, 
since he neither did nor does, nor will exist. (The 
non-existing energy cannot appertain to a cause.) 

But then an energy might perhaps exist alone 
without being the. possession of a cause ? This is 
also impossible. 

No energy outside the causes. 

If, therefore, there is no energy in the causes, 
there neither can be any energy outside them, it 
would then be an uncaused energy. If there is no 
separate cloth beside the threads composing it, this 
does not mean that the cloth pre-exists somewhere 
else, in some straw.® Consequently no energy pro- 
ducing entities does really exist. 

^ Ibid. VI 57 The possessive relation is liere represented in an 
inverted manner. Instead of speaking of causes or objects 
possessing enei^es, the author speaks of energies possessing 
causes {pratyayavatl hriya), he means “belonging to causes”. 
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If this is the case, if it is impossible to assume 
energies, then perhaps the causes alone, without 
possessing any energies will be sufficient for the 
production of entities ? It is answered. 

No causes without energies. 

If energies do not exist, then the causes will be 
bereft of energy, they will not be efficient, they 
will not be causes. How then will they produce 
something ? 

But if causes really produce something, they 
must be necessarily possessors of energy. 

To this it is answered, 

Nor causes are there that possess them. 

The^ existence of energies is thus denied. 
It then becomes clear that causes cannot be posse- 
ssors of non-existing energies. 

What has been here said about an energy pro- 
ducing sensation, equally applies to the energy of 
heat^ and other physical energies. Thus the word 
“production” is itself devoid of any meaning. 

XLIV. CAUSATION IS NOT CO-OKDINATION. 

To this the Hinayanist replies. We are not 
in the least affected by your examination of the 
question' whether the causes are possessors of 
energy or not. We are satisfied with establishing 
the fact that entities, such as sensation, arise in a 

^ Lit. p. 81.2 “The word ‘not’ is the connection with the subject- 
matter, i.e. the negation must be taken out of the preceding 
sentence. The word “uta” puts emphasis.” 

® 'Rend paci-hriya. 
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Certain co-ordination with other entities,^ e.g. the 
organ of vision etc. (This is all what we mean, when 
we assert that the existence of an organ of vision 
etc. is the condition under which a visual sensa- 
tion etc. can arise). 

Nagarjuna now states that this co-ordinational 
theory of causation is also wrong. 

V. Let those facts be causes, 

With which co-ordinated other facts arise, 
Non-causes will they be, 

So far the other facts have not arisen. 

If sensation is an entity whose origination is 
co-ordinated with a faculty of vision and other 
conditions, and these co-ordinations are called 
causes, is it not evident that up to the moment 
when this so-called “result” the sensation, has really 
arisen, what can the organs etc. represent but non- 
causes 1 They are as good as non-causes. That 
is the idea of Nagarjuna. And nothing can be pro- 
duced out of its non-causes, e.g. oil cannot be 
pressed out of sand corns. 

But the following objection is then raised. 
They begin by being non-causes, but they are 
afterwards converted into causes by combining 
with some other concomitant conditions. This also 
won’t do. Because concomitant condition, con- 
comitant with something which is not yet a condi- 
tion, can be considered as a condition only if the 
other fact is really a condition. We are in this case 


^ pratyaym prat$tya. 



ced by the same difficulty as before. Therefore 
is explanation cannot be accepted. 

An organ of vision and an object are here 
sumed to represent the causes producing visual 
nsation. But are they the causes of an existing 
nsation or are they the causes of a sensation not 
it existing ? It is anyhow an impossibility. 
Igarjuna says, 

' VI. Neither non-Bns, nor Ens 
Can have a cause. 


If non-Ens, whose the Cause ? 

If Ens, what for the Cause ? 

i.e. a non-existing thing, how could 
cause ? Its cause is perhaps so called 
? It will produce the result at some 
No. 

Referring to a future feet 
We give a name anticipating, 
never will this future come 
AV^ithout a force that latently is present.^ 

incongruities® (resulting from assuming 
I have been indicated above.® 

existent, if it is present, 
It IS absolutely useless to ima- 
producing it. 

Lit. “Tliere is for it no futurity without a force.” 
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XLV. THE CAUSE CONDITION 
After having represented that conditions^ in 
general are not really causes, since they have no 
capacity to produce effects, Nagarjuna now proceeds 
to consider their varieties separately and to show 
that none of them singly is really a cause. 

The following objection is raised by the Hina- 
yanist. If you are right, he says, there can be no 
conditions at all. But the notion of a condition is 
very well established, since we have a definition of 
its essence. The definition of the cause-condition^ 
^ It would have been strictly correct to translate pratyaya 
^^condition” or ‘^'co-ordinate” and hetu-pratyaya cause-condi- 
tion or simply cause- But adhipati-pratyaya is even more 
of a cause than hetu-pratyaya which, therefore, is sometimes 
called sakakari-pratyaya. {Sarvadars p, 39 Poona 1924). 
Only the alamhana and sammantara-pratyayas can be distin- 
guished as "conditions.^' It is, therefore, impossible always 
to distinguish between these two terms. Ya^omitra 
accordingly, says, adAb.Ko^a. IL 50, hetmam capratyaydnam 
ea ko visesah ? kasciu 

^ hetu-pratyaya, the first of the four pratyayas. This classifica- 
tion of conditions into four varieties is not what to our 
requirements should be a strictly systematic classification, 
all members are not exclusive of one another* Thus the 
general condition is contrasted with the special one 
(adhipati) but it includes the two others which are only 
its varieties. It also embraces 5 causes of the A^^«-classi« 
fication, 1) sabhdga-hetu, relation of homogeneity between 
the proceeding and the following moments of the same 
thing, producing the illusion of its duration, or moral 
homogeneity among the subsequent elements of a persona- 
lity* This A^?«-classification is also unsystematical, because 
the sixth class, the karaija-hetu has two varieties, the 
efficient and the non-efficient one {nus-bcas^ nus-med).^ the 
first is the same as the predominant condition adhipati^ 
pratyaya or asddkdrana^kdrana, the second is an expression of 
the dependence of a given point-instant upon the condi- 
tion of the whole Universe (sdrve dharmdh) cp. above 
p 4L n. 6. 2-^) sahahhu and sa^prayakta-hetu^ relations of co- 
existence according to which some elements of Matter 
and Mind never appear alone^ but always together, 

(4) iiarpej,To;r karma^ and 

(5) sarvatraga-hetu^ moral* homogeneity among coexisting 

elements Op# Ab# Ko^ai .‘•IlfSO ici^ , '‘i ) ' 


which is here accepted, is the following one. A cause 
is what ‘'turns out.” If something be altogether a 
non-Ens, the definition of its essence could never 
be given, it would be as though (some one were to 
teach us about the essence of a non-existing) son 
of a barren woman. 

We answer. The producing condition (i. e., the 
cause), would exist if its essence were something 
real. ( But this is not the case ) , since, 

VII Neither an Ens, nor a non-Ens, 

Nor any Ens-non-Ens, 

No element is really “turned out.” 

How can we then assume 

The possibility of a producing cause ? 

Producing means creative.® If an element 
which can be produced would really be produced, 
then a creative cause would produce it. But it is 
not being (really) produced, since there is altogether 
no such thing that needs to be produced, whether 
Ens or non-Ens or (something including both) Ens 
and non-Ens. 

Indeed Ens is not produced because it exists. 
Neither is non-Ens, since it does not exist. Nor 
Ens-non-Ens, since such mutually contradicting 
(characteristics) cannot exist in one thing, and beca- 
use, if they did, they would be subject to both the 
above strictures together. So it is that, since there 
is no production of effects (fropi 'the Monist’s point 
of view) , neither hre^ thtt^ei’ any creative causes. ' 

: i- i ^ W 

1 T If C*. J'l. . / 



Consequently the argument that causes must 
exist because their essence (or function) has been 
defined does not hold good in the present case. 

XL VI THE OBJECT, A CONDITION OF 
MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

The author now proceeds to deny the (second 
condition), the condition consisting in the fact that 
(every mental phenomenon) has an objective 
counterpart (upon which it is intent). 

VIII A mental Ens is reckoned as an element, 

Separately from its objective counterpart. 

Now if it begins by having no objective coun- 
terpart. 

How can it get one afterwards ? 

What are the elements^ of existence which 
are here in the Hxnayanist’s system characterised 
as possessors of an objective counterpart?® Conscious- 
ness, (i e., pure, indefinite sensation)® and definite 
mental phenomena.^ Such are the words of 
Scripture. When consciousness is awakened, or 
definite mental phenomena produced, they are 
intent® upon some object (which transcends them) , 
whether it be a patch of colour or some other object 
corresponding to the sensation. These are then 
called the objective conditions® of those mental 
elements. 

^ dharma. 

® sslambam. 

® citta. 

* caitta. 

® alamhanena utpadyante. 
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It is now asked, is this objective condition ima- 
gined for sensation already existing, or for sensation 
not yet produced ? In the first case the objective 
condition becomes useless. Indeed the objective 
condition is assumed in order to account for the 
production of this element,^ (sensation). But this 
element then really exists before the objective cause 
has begun to operate. 

Indeed in this case the element (consciousness) 
would be established as existing by itself, separately 
from its objective cause. Why would we then 
imagine it influenced by an external object ? 

Thus consciousness and similar elements would 
appear as existent and real, separately from their 
objective counterparts. Then it would simply be 
your fancy to call them prossessors of an objective 
counterpart®. They would have altogether no 
(real) relation to objects. 

Now let us examine the other alternative. We 
then imagine that a sensation not yet existing has 
already an object. This is also impossible. Because 
an element which has been entered into the system 
of elements separately from its objective counterpart 
is, in any case, an existing element. But (to imagine) 
an unexisting element combining with an object is 
quite impossible.® 

^ dharma. 

® sdlambam. 

f Lit. p. 84,9-10. "This also is impossible, because it is 

stated in the aphorisms "without an -object really. ..etc. 
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The first sentence of the above verse must be 
supplemented thus — “you call possessor of an object" 
a mental Ens which in the system is reckoned as an 
element separately from its object. 

The second sentence of the verse contains a 
question, 

Now if it begins by having no objective counterpart 
How can it get one afterwards ? 

This is the reason expressed in the form of a 
question.^ The meaning is the following one. If an 
element cannot exist without being intent upon an 
object, if it is not real, wherefrom will then the 
object appear ? If the object-maker® is absent, 
neither can the object exist. 

But then how are we to understand the Scrip- 
tural evidence that mind and mental phenomena 
must have an object ? The question is trivial.® 
Yes they have an object, if the rule be considered 
from the empirical standpoint of contingent reality, 
not from the transcendental standpoint of absolute 
reality. 

XLVII THE CAUSA MATERIALS DENIED 

Nagarjuna next proceeds to destroy the notion 
of an immediately preceding moment of a chain of 
homogeneous momentary existences which by the 

^ Lit, p. 85.4 “The word atka for a question. Why ?--for 
the reason.” 

2 alambanaka. 

® adosa. 
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Hinayatiist is reckoned as a special condition-.^ He 
says^ 

IX If separate elements do not exist, 

Nor is it possible for them to disappear. 

There is no moment which immediately 

precedes.: 

And if it disappears, how can it be a cause ? 

The^ definition of the immediately preceding 
homogeneous condition is here (in the Hinayana) the 
following one. The immediately preceding destruc- 
tion of the material cause is a condition of the 
production of the result. The following must be 
considered. When in a monistic system all entities,® 
all supposed results, are viewed as non-pro- 
duced,^ as e. g., a sprout is not considered as a 

^ This condition corresponds roughly to the samavayi-^karana 
of the Nyaya- Vai^esika ; it represents the upddana, the 
substratum of every appearing element. In the realistic 
systems, the causa materialis is the continuant substance in 
the new production. But all Buddhists deny the existence 
of continuant substances and reduce them to chains of 
discrete moments, every preceding moment representing 
the upddana of the following one. The preceding moment 
is supposed to have vanished when the next one appears. 

® Precedes a grammatical explanation. Lit., p, 86. 1-3. 

in the last half of the verse, the quarters must be 
transposed. Moreover the word ‘‘and^’ is at the wrong 
place, it should stand after the word niruddhe. The 
reading will then be, *^if it has disappeared, how is it a 
cause ? Therefore **the foregoing’* is not admissible. It 
has been thus expressed for the sake of versification.'* 

® dharma* 

^ L e. existinsr sub sbecie aeterniiatis. 
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new origination/ then ‘it is clear that from this 
standpoint, the disappearance of the cause, the 
seed in its last moment, is impossible. In this case, 
there is no disappearance of the material cause, 
and therefore how can there be a moment repre- 
senting the immediately preceding condition for 
the production of the sprout ? 

But the Hinayanist maintains that all existence 
being a chain of descrete moments, the disappear- 
ance of the seed must have happened before the 
result has appeared. However, if the seed is des- 
troyed, converted into non-existence, what is then 
supposed to represent a cause of the sprout ? Or 
what is the cause that has destroyed the seed ? 
Both are without a cause. This is expressed in the 
words. 

And if it disappears, how can it be a cause ? 

The word "and” refers to a non-produced 
sprout® Indeed, since it is assumed that the sprout 
is not yet produced at the moment when the seed 
has already disappeared, both these events the dis- 
appearing of the seed and the appearing of the 
sprout are without a cause. For this reason, an 
immediately foregoing separate momentary exist- 
ence as a cause is an impossibility. 

Another explanation of this verse is the following 
one. 

^ but as a mode of the unique substance (tath&ta=dkarmakaya) 
of the Universe. 

® It is the habit of Indian commentaries to interpret the 
particle ‘and’ as an indication of some additional 
circumstance!.' ^ y . ■ r' - 
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In the first aphorism of this treatise, viz.— 

There absolutely are no things, 

Nowhere and none, that arise anew, 

Neither out of themselves, nor out of non-self, 
Nor out of both, nor at random, 
the notion of origination has been cleared away 
altogether. 

The present aphorism simply refers to that gene- 
ral denial and draws the consequence that— 

If separate elements never appear. 

Nor is it possible for them to disappear. 

There is no moment which immediately preceds.^ 

As to the explanation of the last sentence of the 
aphorism, viz. 

And if it disappears, how can it be a cause ? 
it remains then just the same as before. 

XL VIII THE SPECIAL CAUSE ALSO DENIED 

Nagarjuna now goes on to deny the existence of 
a predominant condition® and says, 

^ i. e., there is no momentary existence which immediately 
disappears in order to make room for the next moment. 

® This variety of causation is probably the precursor of the 
nimitta-ksra^a, asadharai/ia karana, sadhakatama karaita or 
karajia of the Nyaya-Vaiiesika. The eye, e. g., is the 
adhipati-pratyaya of a visual sensation. But it cannot 
be identified with our causa efficiens because such a concep- 
tion has, strictly speaking, no place in the Buddhist system. 
Causation in the world-process is imagined as quite 
impersonal, the separate bits of reality are following 
one another automatically. Karma itself is a separate 
element, it is not personal in theory. All results are there- 
fore automatic, the natural outflow ‘nisyanda-phala’ of 
conditions. Some results are very characteristically 
called anthropomorphic - {purusa-kdra-phala^purusena iva 
kfla), they are also conceived as automatic, but only 
appearing as though they were produced by a conscious 

..rJH nr au ir-/.. n be xr 
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X If entities are relative,^ 

They have no real existence* 

The formula "this being, that appears.” 

Then loses every meaning. 

The definition of the predominant condition® is 
here in Hlnayana the following one. A predomi- 
nant condition is that special fact which being 
present the result inevitably appears. But since all 
separate entities® from the Monist's point of view 
have only a relative origination^ and no real inde- 
pendent existence,® the definition of causation 
expressed in the words "this being, that appears” 
then loses every meaning. What is indeed the 
meaning of the word “this” which is supposed to 
point to a cause, and what the meaning of the 
word "that" which is supposed to point to its 
result ? It is true, a definition is given, but Causa- 
lity is not thereby established.® 

The Hinayanist makes the following objection. 
After having observed that a piece of cloth is pro- 
duced out of threads, we conclude that the existence 

^ nihsvahhava^sunya, 

^ adhipati-pratyaya. 

^ bhavanam. 

^ pratUya-sarnutpamatva^smyat^n 
^ svahhava-abhava^sunyatd, 

® Lit., p. 87. 1-3. ^^Skce there is Bon-existence of self- ^ 
existence of the entities .because of their Dependently- 
together-originatioBj wherefrom that which is pointed to 
by as a cause, wherefrom that which is pointed to 

by ^®that’’ as a result ? Thereforci albeit from a deinition, 

fluiai'rA ?0! -aKlIoKrri AfTtf- " 


of threads etc. is a necessary condition for the 
existence of a piece of cloth. 

We answer. From the standpoint of transcen- 
dental reality, it is just the production of such 
separate results as cloth etc. that is ultimately^ 
denied. How can we then admit that their supposed 
conditions are really causes ? That the production 
of such results as cloth etc. is ultimately unreal, 
this Nagarjuna makes clear in the following words, 
XI Neither singly in anyone of these conditions, 
Nor together in all of them 
Does the supposed result reside. 

How can you out of them extract, 

What in them never did exist ? 

The cloth, indeed, does not exist neither in the 
threads, nor in the weavers brush, nor in his loom, 
nor in the shuttle, nor in the pins or other causes 
taken singly. We do not perceive in them any cloth. 
Moreover from a plurality of causes a plurality of 
effects would be expected. And since the cloth does 
not exist in any one of its parts taken singly, it 
neither does exist in all of them, in the threads etc., 
taken together. 

If we would admit that every single cause con- 
tributes its part to the general result, we should be 
obliged to admit that one result is produced 
piece-meal. 

Therefore since there are really no results, 
neither can the existence of causes as separate 
entities® be admitted. 


^ svarupalah 
^ svabhctoataha. 
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XII Supposing from these causes does appear 
What never did exist in them. 

This is what the Hinayanist maintains. 

Out of non-causes then 
Why does it not appear ? 

The result does not pre-exist in these things 
which admittedly are not its causes. And we have 
seen that it neither does pre-exist in those things 
which admittedly are its causes. Why then is a 
piece of cloth never produced out of straw and 
other things which admittedly are not its causes ? 
From the standpoint of ultimate reality^ we 
then deny the production of results altoghter. 

The Hinayanist makes here the following 
objection. If the result were really one thing and 
its causes something separate, then we would under- 
stand your solicitude about the question whether 
the result pre-exists in the causes or not ? But the 
result is not something outside its causes. On the 
contrary, it includes them in itself, the presence 
of the whole complex of all the causes of a given 
event is equivalent to the production of the latter. 
Nagarjuna says, 

XIII The result a cause-possessor, 

But causes not even self-possessors. 

/ How can result be cause-possessor, 

If of non-self-possessors, it be a result. 

You maintain that there is a possessive relation 
between a result and its causes, i.e., that the result 

^ soarupatak—taltvatah 


is simply a modification^ of its causes^ This 
is wrong, because these supposed causes do not 
possess their own selves, L e. they are no real 
' causes. 

It is asserted that a piece of cloth consists of 
threads. The cloth then could be a reality if the 
threads themselves had ultimate reality.^ But they 
consist of parts.^ They are themselves modifica- 
tions of their own parts, they are no ultimate 
realities.® Therefore what is the use of maintaining 
that the result designated as a cloth consists of 
threads, when these threads themselves are no 
ultimate realities,® they are not “self possessors.”’^ 
This has been expressed in the following aphorism. 

Cloth is existent in its threads, 

The threads again in something else. 

How can these threads, unreal themselves, 
Produce reality in something else ?® 

^ pmtyaya-vikdrdh. 

^ apratyaya^svabkdvdh. 

^ svabhava^siddha, 

^ amsumaya, possessing particles or filaments. 

^ asvabhdva-siddha, 

^ asvabhdva. 

'asvayammaya. 

^ This is against the Vaisesika view that the reality of the 
whole is conditioned by the reality of the parts in which 
the whole is supposed to inhere, the atoms being the 
ultimate, eternal reality. For the Madhyamikas atoms 
will be relative realities, constructed realities samvfii. For 
the identification of this stanza cf. M. de la V. P/s note 
in his ed. , . 
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XIV There is, therefore, no cause-possessor, 

Nor is there a result without a cause. 

Nor causes are there, nor non-causes, 

If altogether no results. 

Therefore there is no cause-possessing result. 
Then perhaps there may be a result without 
causes ? No, there is no result outside its material 
cause. If the reality of a piece of cloth is not 
sufficiently explained by the reality of its compo- 
nent parts the threads, this does not mean that it 
will be explained any better by the reality of the 
straw of which mats are made.^ 

The HinaySnist objects. Let us admit for the 
sake of argument that there are no results i. e., no 
production and no pre-existence of supposed results® 

^ Lit* p. 89.9 there is no cloth consisting of threads how 
can there be one consisting of vzrana straw ?” 

^ The theory of the non-existence or the non-pre-existence 
of the result in its causes, (ma bhtJt phalam^asaUphalam- 
asat-karyanPj is also admitted by the Vaiiesikas, but they 
admit a new creation {arambha) of the results by the 
causes. The Hinayanists have substituted for a notion of 
efBcient causality (utpada) a notion of coordination, 
{pratUya-samutpadd) and converted efficient causes {hetUi 
karand)y into conditions or coordinates (praiyaya)- At the 
same time they have here converted every entity, every 
durable object, into a series of discrete momentary exist- 
ences following one another with strict regularity. They 
have thus replaced causality by a regularity or uniformity 
in nature (pratyaya-niyama)* The Mahay anist rejects this 
theory from the standpoint of absolute reality, but this 
does not prevent him from accepting the realistic view for 
phenomenal reality, cp^ above p. 163. 
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There is, however, a regularity^ in the phenome- 
nal world according to which some facts appear as 
coordinated and others are not so coordinated. 
You yourself admit it. Indeed you ask us the 
following question: if there are no results produced 
by causes and if all existence consists of discrete 
moments following one another why it is that cer- 
tain facts appear only after those with which they 
are serially coordinated, why is it that they do not 
appear with the same evidence® after facts with 
which they are not serially coordinated ? By putt- 
ing this question you implicitly admit a strict 
regularity in the phenomenal world. If the suppo- 
sed results, called a cloth or a mat, were not exis- 
tent, their coordinates, the threads and the straw, 
would never have been called causes. In this sense 
we the Hinayanists maintain the reality of results.® 

We answer. There would have been a real 
result, if conditions and non-conditions themselves 
really existed. We would then distinguish that, 
given a certain result, such and such facts are not 
its conditions. But if we critically examine^ these 

^ niyama. 

® abhipramrtate=abhimukham pravartate. 

® Lit. p. 89.10-12. “Here he says, let there be no result, 
but there is a regularity of conditions and non-conditions. 
Accordingly you say *‘if a non-existent result appears 
after its conditions, after its non-conditions also why does 
it not evidently appear” ? ''And if the r®ult .called 
cloth or mat does not exist, the conditionality of the 
conditions, of the threads or the straw, is impossible.'? 


vtcsryamsm. 
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conceptions, they reveal themselves as non- real. 
Therefore, 

No causes are there, no non -causes, 

Since altogether no result/ 

Thus we conclude that there is no coordination® 
among separate entities, when considered from the 
transcendental point of view.® 

Accordingly it is stated in the Arya-Ratnakara- 
sutra,^ 

Where the adept of Relativity® himself is lost, 
What vanishes like a bird’s flight in air, 

What independently nowhere exists, 

Will never be a cause producing something 1 
What independently at all does not exist, 

How can it have a cause,® without itself existing, 
Without itself existing, how can it be efficient ? ’’ 
Such is Causality as taught by Buddha. 

All supposed forces® are like mountains,® 

They are immovable and firmly seated, 

^ Lit. p, 90.1 “Causes and non-causes is a (dvandva) 
compound.” 

® samutpatti=pratUya-sam.utpaiia. The first chapter thus 
winds up with a rejection of the Hinayanistic pratitya- 
samutpsda, 

® svahhavatah=‘taUvatah. 

* cp. L. Peer, Index du Kandjour, P. 248. 

® ^unya-yid. cp. Tib.,, , ) . 

® para-paccayah, possibly as bffhmirihu 

/ Lit, .“give^birth to something else.” . ^ 

® saroa-dharma^^sarve sanuMt&fyt the totality of all the active 
elements of existence. j ? 

® or “motionless”, aca/a. r, iiV*; li.n ' 


Not changing, never suffering, ever quiescent 
Unconscious^ are they like aerial Space. 

Just as a mountain can be never shaken 
So motionless are all the elements® of nature, 
They never go and never come. 

Thus should we have understand these elements 
Revealed by the Victorious Buddha. 

And moreover. 

This one Reality Eternal,® 

Has been revealed by the Victorious Buddha, 
The lion of this mankind : 

It is not born, it does not live* 

It does not die, does not decay, 

And merged® in it are all the beings ! 

If something has no essence in itself, 

How can it then receive an essence from with- 
out 

There are, therefore, no things internal, 

There also are no things external. 

^ ajsnaka Tib. ies-pa-med-pa does not mean that dharma- 
kaya is an unconscious materialistic principle, but that no 
individual things are cognized, since they are lost in the 
all-embracing whole, cp. 185, n. 3. 

^ dharma. 

^ dharma evidently in the sense of dharma-kaya=dharmatw= 
tathata. But the meaning of dharma “^the doctrine of 
Buddha" is also suggested, 

^ upapadyli here probably in the sense of sthita as a member 
of the series utpada^ sthitiy jdta^ anityata* 

^ niveiayi-Tih* hkod-pa^samumia ^ ^arrangement’ % i. e,, the 
whole is an arrangement of parts^ the parts disappear in 
the whole. 

^ para-bhavatu. 


But everywhere is present our Lord.^ 

This absolute condition® for Quiescence 
Where every individual disappears, 

Has been revealed by the real Buddha.® 

There is in it no individual life whatever. 

There you will stroll^ from birth delivered ! 

You will then by your Saviour, 

And you will save the hosts of living beings ! 
There is no other Path discernable whatever. 
There you will live, from birth® delivered, 

And free yourself, deliver many beings I etc. 

Finished the “Examination of Causality” the first 
chapter of the “Clear worded” Comment upon 
Relativity, the work of the venerable Master Can- 
draklrti. 

^ Lit., 91 4-5 “With whom some self-existence is not 
found, through something it is not reached as other- 
existence, it is not being reached neither from within, 
nor from without, in it is the Lord inherent.” natha= 
dharma-kaya] nivesayi in the same sense as in 91.2. 

® The term gati signifying the six kinds of worldly existence 
is here applied to Nirvana which is not a gati, but the 
ultimate aim of all 

® The term su-gata is here evidently being interpreted as 
the man who has entered the “best gati”, i, e., who is lost 
in the Absolute. 

* voharasl is here also used pointedly for a condition which 
is the negation of vyavaMra, but at the same time the 
ultimate aim of all vyamMra, 

® gati. 


CHAPTER XXV 

EXAMINATION OF NIRVANA 

I. THE HINAYANISTIG NIRVANA REJECTED 

On this subject N§-garjuna says, 

I. If everything is relative,^ 

No real origination, no real annihilation, 

How is Nirvana then conceived ? 

Through what deliverance/ through what 

annihilation ?® 

With regard to this point the Buddha has taught 
that personalities* who have lived a pure life and 
have been initiated into Buddha’s religion,® who 
have acquired a knowledge of ontology, i. e., of the 
elements of existence as taught in that religion,® 
can attain a double kind of Nirvana, a Nirvana at 
lifetime, being an annihilation with some residual 
substratum, and a final Nirvana, being an annihila- 
tion without any residue. 

^ sunya. 

^ prahana, 

^ nirodha* 

^ pudgala, 

® tathdgata^idsana'-pmtipanna. 

® dharma-anu-dharma-pratipatti-yuktai noteworthy the use of 
the term ^dkarma^ in its two chief significations side by side, 
the first dharma refers to rthe doctrine, or religion, the 
second to the 75 elements of existence, or ontology. 
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The first of them is conceived as something 
attainable by a complete deliverance^ from the 
whole catalogue of the defiling elements,® e. g., the 
illusion of personal identity,® desires^ etc. etc. 
A substratum is what underlies all these defiling 
agencies, it is the inveterate instinct of cherishing 
one's own life ® The word “residual substratum’’ 
thus refers to that foundation of our belief in per- 
sonal identity® which is represented by the ultimate 
elements of our mundane existence,'^ which are 
systematized in five dififerent groups. A residue 
is what is left. A substratum is left in a partial 
Nirvana. It exists with a residual substratum, 
hence its name. 

What is the thing in which there still is a residue 
of personal feeling ? It is Nirvana. It is a residue 

^ prahana. 

2 kleia-gana, 

^ avidya. 

^ ragadu 
^ aima-sneha* 

® dtma-prajnapti^ 

^ upaddna-skandhah-=Bz%r 2 iVSL- 6 h 2 Ltm^hi the elements of mun- 
dane existence as contrasted with the elements composing 
the Saint and the Buddha ; skandha can be translated as 
^‘^element’’ and as ^‘group of elements*^ because three skan* 
dhas ( vedana^ samjna, vijnana ) contain one dkarma each^ 
rupa-^skandha contains 10 dharmas^ and samaskara-skmdka 
the remaining 59 ones* except the eternal ones asa^kfia, 
not included in this classification at all; skandha is also 
a group in the sense of containing past, present, future 
etc* dkarmm cf* my Central Oonception, p, 6 ,> ^ : 


consisting of the pure elements^ of existence alone, 
delivered from the illusion of an abiding personality^ 
and other stealthy defilers,® a state comparable to 
that of a town in which all criminal gangs have 
been executed. This is a Nirvana at lifetime with 
some residue of personal feeling. 

A Nirvana in which even these purified elements 
themselves are absent is termed final Nirvana, a 
Nirvana without any residue of personal feeling, 
because of the idea that here^ the residue of per- 
sonal feeling is gone, it is impersonal. It is a state 
comparable to that of a town (destroyed), a town 
which, after all the criminal gangs have been 
executed, has been itself also annihilated. It has 
been said about this Nirvana. 

The body has collapsed. 

Ideas® gone, all feelings vanished. 

All energies® quiescent, 

And consciousness itself extinct. 

And likewise, 

With his body still at life, 

^ skandha-matraka-anastava-dharmdh 
^ sat-kaya-drsti. 

^ kleasa-taskara. 

nir-upadhi-sesa is thus an adhikarana*sddhana ?nadhjama- 
pada4opin composite word implying that when all the 
elements of life are gone, there still remains something 
lifeless in what there has formerly been life, cp. below 
p. 525-6 

^ Mu-ses=^samjM, 

. ® bdn-byed = sarpskar%, ’ V. 
rnam*par-s0s-pa = mjmna* - , 
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The Saint enjoys some feeling, 

But in Nirvana, consciousness^ is gone,® 

Just as a light (when totally extinct.) 

This lifeless Nirvana, without any residue, is 
attained through an extinction of all elements of 
life.® 

The Mahayanist. Now, how are we to under- 
stand the possiblity of this double Nirvana ? 

^ cetak—mjmna-skandha* 

^ vimoksah-nivrttih. cp. p, 525. 7. 

^ skandhanam nirodhdl. These two Nivanas are well known in 
European science since the time of Childers. Of them only 
the second is the real arid final Nirvatia, It is defined by 
Childers, according to the Pali school, as annihilation of 
all the skandhas. But the classification of existence as 
skandhas does not include nirodha or ammskYia-dharma, The 
Samistivadins and Vaibhadkas^ as we have seen, assume 
this nirodha to represent a separate reality— vastu^ 
dharma, it is a lifeless dharma^svabhava as contrasted with 
the living dharmadaksana^samskarah. The Mahayanist, 
from his higher, monistic point of view, brushes both 
these Nirva^ias aside. But there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that Nagarjuna accepts their contingent reality. 
He thus has three Nirvanas* The first represents the 
world sub specie aeternitatis^ it is defined below, XXV 9, 
The second is the condition of the Mahayanistic Saint, the 
dfja^ the bodhtsaUm* The third corresponds to his 
disappearance in final Nirvana. The first alone is ulti- 
mately real. The two others are immanent in it; they are 
not separately {smbhdmtah) real To these three Nirvanas, 
the Yogacaras have added a fourth one, called by them 
' apratisihUa^nirddna altruistic Nirvana, it represents the pure 
■condition of, their eternal .Conscious Principle, that prin- 
ciple which they have inherited from the Sautrintikas 
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The Hinayanist Nirvana is only possible through 
the annihilation of desires^ and all active elements 
producing life.^ If everything is relative/ if nothing 
really originates^, nothing really disappears, where 
is the source of illusion and desires/ where all the 
elements® which must vanish, in order that Nirvana 
should take place ? It is therefore^ clear that 
separate entities must really exist/ in order that 
something should really vanish. 

To this the following aphorism is an answer, 

IL Should everything be absolutely real/ 

No real creation, no real destruction, 

the latter from earlier schools with similar theistic tenden- 
cies, the Vatslputrlyas and the Mahasanghikas, cp. above 
p* 30 and J. Masuda, Der Idealismus der Yogi.cara Schule, 
p. 52 ff. ( Heidelberg, 1926 )• According to consequent 
Mahayanism, this fourth Nirvana should be also regarded 
as merely an aspect of the first, but this question appears 
never to have been finally answered, atleast among some 
of the followers of that school. It is a moot point among 
the Tibetans, even now, whether the Absolute of an 
author like Dharmakirti represents a Conscious Principle 
(ses-pa) or Impersonal Eternity According to 

the early Yogacaras, the dharma-'kdya is divided into 
svabhdva~kdya ( no-bo-nid-sku ) and jndna-kaya (je-^es-kyi« 
sku)> the first is the motionless (niiya) substance of the 
Universe, the second is anitya. i, e. changing, living. 

^ klesa^ 

2 skandha^ 

® sMnya, 

^ kMah^avidyd-tTsm, 

® skandhah, 

® hhdvdndm smbhdmk^ "'^non^-rdative, absolute existence/’^ 
aiunya* 



How is Nirvana then conceived ? 

Through what deliverance, through what 

annihilation ? 

If the defiling elements^, or all the elements 
in general,** are independent entities, existing in 
themselves,® since it is impossible for them to 
be deprived of their own reality, how can they 
be annihilated, in order that through this 
annihilation Nirvana should be reached ? There- 
fore Nirvana is equally impossible from the stand- 
point of the Realists.^ But the Relativists® 
do not admit a Nirvana consisting in annihilation 
of all elements in general, nor do they admit 
a partial Nirvana consisting in an annihilation 
of the defiling elements alone. Therefore they are 
not responsible for the just mentioned incongruity,® 
The Relativists, in consequence, can never be 
accused of assuming a kind of Nirvana which is 
logically impossible. 

II THE MAHAYANISTIG NIRVANA, WHAT ? 

If, to be sure, the Relativists admit neither a 
Nirvana consisting in the extinction of illusion and 
desire/ nor a Nirvana consisting in the extinc- 
tion of all elements of life, what is then their idea 
_____ 

^ skandhmam-samskTta^iharmai^am-samska ranum 
® svabhavenavyavasthita* 

^ smbhava-^vudin, . a-:, 

^ Mnyatd-vddin, : 

5 tesdm ayam aiosah. 
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of Nirvana ?’ The following aphorism gives the 
answer. 

III. What neither is released, nor is it ever reached, 
What neither is annihilation, nor is it 

eternality, 

What never disappears, nor has it 

been created, 

( World’s Unity, the 

Inexpressible.) 

That (undefinable essence) which can neither be 
extinguished as, e. g., a desire, nor can it be attain- 
ed, as e. g., a reward for renunciation; which 
neither can be annihilated, as e.g., all the active 
elements of our life.^ nor is it everlasting,® as a 
non-relative® absolute principle; which cannot 
really^ disappear, nor can it be created; that some- 
thing which consists in the Quiescence® of all 
Tlurality,:®":that:is Nirvana..; .. 

Now, if the Universe is really such a Unity, if 
it is no Plurality,'^ how is it then that our imagina- 
tion has built up defilers® i e an illusion of personal 
^ skanihadivat. 

^ sasvata or nilya “beginningless. ” 

® aiunyavat, as the svalaksa'^a of the Yogacaras, the Nirvana 
of the Hinayanists, the pradh&na of the Sankhyas etc. etc. 
They are all aiunya in that sense that their adepts suppose 
them to be absolute, non-relative. 

* svahhavatdh. 

® upaiama. 

® sarva-prapanca. 

’’ nisprapanca. 

® kUia-kalpana. . ■ 
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identity and desires through a suppression of which 
Nirvapa is supposed to be attained ? Or how is 
it that our imagination has built up separate 
elements through the annihilation of which 
Nirvana reveals itself ? As long as these construc- 
tions of our imagination^ exist, Nirvana cannot 
be reached, since it is reached just through a 
suppression of all Plurality. 

The Hinayanist objects. Be that as the case may 
be, let us admit that neither the defiling elements, 
nor the elements in general exist when Nirvana is 
reached. However, they must exist on this side of 
Nirvana, i. e., before Nirvapa is reached. In that 
case Nirvana will be possible through their total 
annihilation. 

We answer. You are haunted** by illusion, get 
rid of it ! 

For a real Ens which exists as an independent- 
entity® can never be converted into an one-ntity. 
Therefore those who are really desirous to attain 
Nirvana must first of all get rid of this imagined 
Plurality. Indeed Nagarjuna himself will state that 
there is no line of demarcation, with the Phenome- 
nalworld on this side and the Absolute on the other. 

Where is the limit of Nirvana, 

’T is also the limit of Sarasara, 

There is no line of demarcation, 

^ kalpanah, 

® graha. 

® svahhavato vidyamana. 
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No slightest shade of difference between them.^ 

be realized that nothing is really 
suppressed in Nirvana, and nothing is really annihil- 
ated. Nirvana consists merely in the suppression 
of absolutely all the false constructions of our 
imagination. This has been stated by the Buddha 
hinasdf in the following words. 

Real ultimate’ elements ^ can never be annihilated, 

The things that in this world do not exist, 

They never did at all exist. 

Those who imagine existence along with 

non-existence 

Will never realize phenomenal (Plurality’s) 

Qpiescence 

The meaning of this stanza is the following 
one. In the Absolute,^ i.e,, in that principle 
which is final Nirvana® without any residue (of 
phenomenal life altogether), all elements of 
existence have vanished, because all of them, 
whether they be called defilers,® or the creative 
power of life,’ or individual existences,® or groups of 
elements, they have all totally vanished. This 

1 XXV. 20. 

2 dharmah. 

^ duhkka==^samsdra^ cp. p. 523. 13 
^ niwTtti 
^ nirvana- dhatu. 

^ kUsa^ 
karma^ 

® janma* 
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all systems of philosophy admit, i. e., that the 
Absolute is a negation of the Phenomenal. 

Now, these elements which do not exist there, 
in the Absolute, they really do not exist at all; they 
are like that kind of terror which is experienced 
when, in the dark, a rope is mistaken for a snake 
and which dissipates as soon as a light is brought 
in. These elements of our life, called illusion and 
desire, their creative force and the consequent 
individual lives. ^ have no real existence in the 
absolute sense/ even at any time in the phenome- 
nal condition of life.^ Indeed, the rope which in 
the dark has been mistaken for the serpent, is not 
really in itself a serpent, since it is not apprehended 
by sight and touch, whether in the light or in the 
darkness, as a real serpent would necessarily be. 

How is it then that it is called phenomenal 
reality ? ® 

We answer. Obsessed by the unreal devil 
of their ‘'Ego” and their “Mine’' the obtuse 
men and common worldlings imagine that they 
really perceive separate entities which in reality do 
not exist, just as the ophthalmic sees before him- 
self hair, mosquitoes and other objects which never 
did exist. It has therefore been said, 

^ sarva-mdimL 

^ klesa'-karma-^janm^di* 

^ tattvataL . ^ 

. , ■ , ‘ iT ,v»f ■ * ' ’ 

® smfi,sdra. ; - , : ■ , 


Those who imagine existence along with non- 
existence. 

Will never realize phenomenal Plurality's 

Quiescence. 

Those who assert existence^ the Realists who 
imagine that there is a real existence of separate 
entities,^ are the followers of Jaimini, Kanada, 
Kapila and others up to the realistic Buddhists, the 
Vaibhasihas.® 

Those who deny future existence are the Materi- 
alists.® who are firmly rooted in a destiny leading 
them to hell. The others are the Sautrantikas who 
deny the existence of the past and the future,* deny 
the existence of such a separate element as the 
moral character of the individual,® deny the exist- 
ence of forces which are neither physical nor 

^ bhdva-sadbkdva^kalpanavantah» 

^ It is noteworthy that the Sautrantikas are not mentioned 
among the Realists; it is just because they are half-realists. 
In addition to what has been said above, p. 29 fF. about 
the position of the Sautrantikas, it must be mentioned 
that Bodhidharma and many others characterised this 
school as Mahayanistic, because of its moral philosophy. 
But their opinion was rejected, since the founders of the 
two main schools of the Mahayana, i. e., Nagarjuna and 
iryasanga, did not share it* (Gp. Lansky d*hu-tuk-lu^ Grub- 
mthah. trans. by M. Gorsky, Ms* Mus* As. Petr,). The 
total silence about Vedanta is also to be noted. 

^ ndstika^ they deny ■ retribution, moral responsibility 
cp, p. 28. 

^ Gp* My Central Conception p. 42. 

® mijnaptitoht corrected from vijmpih p, 523JI cp. ibid. 

p. 6, 7,99. 
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mental,^ but admit the reality of all other separate 
elements. Or they are the Yogacaras, the Idealists 
who deny the existence of individual things so far 
as they represent logical constructions of our 
thought,^ but admit I . their contingent reality so 
far they obey causal laws® and 2. their final 
reality so far they are merged into the Universal 
Whole.^ 

The phenomenal world,® or the pheno- 
menal life® will never reach final Quiescence 
neither for the Realists,'^ nor for the Negativists,® 
(nor for partial Realists). Indeed, 

A man, suspecting he has taken poison. 

Faints even when there is no poison in 

his stomach. 

Swayed by the care of Ego and of “Mine”, 
Eternally he comes and dies, 

Without real knowledge.® about his Ego^° 

Therefore it should be known that nothing is 
suppressed in Nirvana and nothing annihilated. 

^ viprayukta-samkara=^rupa-ciUa~viprayukta-samkara, cp. ibid, 
p. 21. 

* pari~kalpita‘svabhava, cp. Trimiika. p. 39 and above, p. 33. 

® paratantra, cp. ibid. 

^ parinispanna, cp. ibid. 

® dukkha=panca~upddana-skandkak. 

® samara. * 

^ astivsdin. 

® nastivadin. 

® bdag-der-hdu~hs-yan-dag^tad-Stma’Samjna. 
from the Tib. , ; 
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The essence of Nirvana consists merely in the ex- 
tinction of all constructions of our productive imagi- 
nation.^ 

Accordingly we find it stated in the Ratnavali® 

Nor is Nirvana non-existence. 

How can such an idea® come to you ? 

We call Nirvana the cessation 

Of every thought of non-existence and existence. 

Ill NIRVAl^A NOT AN ENS. 

The following aphorisms are directed against 
those who not being able to realize that Nirvana is 
simply the limit of all constructions of our produc- 
tive imagination continue to imagine a kind of 
Nirvana which either represents reality or non-reality 
or both or neither. 

IV Nirvana, first of all, is not a kind of Ens, 

It would then have decay and death. 

There altogether is no Ens 

Which is not subject to decay and death. 

There are indeed philosophers who have a 
preconceived idea^ that Nirvana must be some- 
thing positive. ® The following is their line of argu- 
ment. According to our system,® they say, there 
is a positive thing which represents a barrier/ a 

^ sarva-kalpana-ksaya* 

^ RatnSvali or RatnamSlika, a work ascribed to Nsgarjuna. 

® bhavans. 

^ abhinivi^a. 

® bhava. 

® ika. 

^ nirodhatmakah padarthah. 
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definite for the existence of a stream*^ of 

defiling elements, creative actions and consequent 
existences/ It is comparable to a dam checking 
a stream of water. This is Nirvana. We know 
from experience^ that a thing® without having a 
reality of its own® could not be efficient/ in 
that way. 

The Sautrantika objects. It has been declared 
that absolute indifference,® the extinction of desires 
which are associated with life,® of enjoyment that 
this kind of blank, is Nirvana. What in itself 
is a mere Extinctions^ cannot be envisaged as a 
kind of Ens.s® It has been just declared, 

But in Nirvana consciousness itself is gone. 

Just as a light when totally extinct. 

To regard the extinction of the light of a lamp 
as a kind of Ens is logically impossible. s® 

The Vaibhasika answers. Your interpretation 
of the words "extinction of desire”, as meaning 
"extinct desire” is wrong. The right interpretation 

s niyata-rodha-nirodha-nirmna, 

2 santana 

® kleia-karma-janma, 

^ dfsyate, 

® dharma. 

® vidyamana-svabhava. 

’’ karytt'karitti 
® viraga, 

® nandiraga-sahagata-tTsna. 
so nirodha. 
ss ksaya-matram. 

hhsoa, 

sa nopapadyate. ... , , • I . ■ 
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is the following one. “That thing in which desire is 
extinct” is called extinction of desire. It can 
then be asserted that when that ultimate entity^ 
which is called Nirvana is present, every desire and 
consciousness are extinct. The extinction of the light; 
of a lamp is a mere example. And even this example 
must be understood as an illustration of the idea 
that consciousness is quite extinct *^ that 

continues to exist. 

Our Master Nagarjuna now examines the 
consequences of the theory which determines 
Nirvana as a kind of existence. Nirvana is not a 
positive thing he says. Why ? Since it would follow 
that it must possess the characteristics of decay and 
death, because every existence is invariably con- 
nected with decay and death. He means, it would 
not then be Nirvana, (the Absolute), since like 
our life® it would be subject to decay and death. 

In order to make sure this very point, that 
every life is invariably connected* with the marks 
of decay and death, the Master says, there is no 
existence without decay and death. Indeed, that 
thing which is without decay and death is not at 
all an Ens, it is a mirage, as e.g., flowers in the sky. 
They never decay and never die, hence they do 
not exist. 

Moreover, 

^ dhama. 

3 vimoksa. 

® vijnanadi—skandhah. 

^ Read avyabhicsritam. 
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V. If Nirvana is Ens, 

It is produced by causes. 

Nowhere and none the entity exists 
Which would not be produced by causes. 

Thesis. If Nirvana is a kind of Ens, it would 
then be produced by causes. 

Reason. Because it is an Ens. 

Example. Just as consciousness and the other 
elements of our life. 

The contraposition^ of the major premise will 
result in the following sentence : Whatis not produced 
by causes does not exist, like the horns on the head 
of a donkey. Pointing to this the author says. 
Nowhere and none the entity is found 
Which would not be produced by causes. 

The word nowhere refers to location, the place 
or the time. It might be also taken as referring to 
a philosophic system. The word none refers to the 
located thing, whether it be an object of the extern 
nal world or a mental phenomenon. 

Moreover, 

VI If Nirvana is Ens. 

How can it lack substratum ? 

There whatsoever is no Ens 
Without any substratum. 

If, in your opinion, Nirvana is a positive entity, 
it must repose on a substratum, it must have a root 
in the totality of its own causes. But such a defi- 
nitely located® Nirvana is accepted by nobody. On 

^ vyatireka. 

^ upadaya. 
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the contrary, Nirvapa is the Absolute. It does 
not repose on any substratum. Therefore, if 
Nirvana is an Ens, how can it be an Ens without 
any substratum ? Indeed, 

Thesis. Nirvana cannot exist without substratum. 

Reason. Because it is an Ens. 

Example. Just as consciousness and other 
elements of existence. The contrapostition of the 
major premise is further adduced as a reason, 

There whatsoever is no Ens 
Without any substratum. 

IV nirvana is NOT A NON-ENS. 

The Satutrantika now suggests. If Nirvana is not 
an Ens, because of the incongruity^ which has been 
elicited, it must be a non-Ens, since it consists 
merely in the fact that the defiling elements and 
their consequence, the individual existences, are 
stopped. We answer. This is also impossible, be- 
cause the following has been declared. 

VII. If Nirvana is not an Ens, 

Will it then be a non-Ens ? 

Wherever there is absence of an Ens, 

There neither is a non-Ens. 

If it is not admitted that Nirvana is an Ens, if 
the thesis "Nirvana is an Ens” is rejected, then 
perhaps Nirvana might be a non-Ens ? The au- 
thor’s idea is that it neither can be a non-Ens. 

If it be maintained that Nirvana is the absence 
of defiling elements and individual existences pro- 


^ dosa-prasanga* 
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duced by them,^ then it would result that the 
impermanence of these defiling elements and per- 
sonal existences is Nirvatia. Indeed, the cessation 
of these defiling agencies and the end of personal 
existences can be envisaged as nothing but their 
own character of impermanence. They always 
have an end. Thus it will follow that impermanence 
is Nirvana. And this cannot be admitted, since in 
that case Final Deliverance will be attained auto- 
matically,® the teaching of a Path towards Salva- 
tion, would be useless. Hence this is quite 
inadmissible. 

Moreover, 

VIII. Now, if Nirvana is a non-Ens, 

How can it then be independent ? 

For sure an independent non-Ens 
Is nowhere to be found. 

A non-Ens, whether it be here the impermanence 
or cessation of something, is constructed in our 
thought and expressed in speech.® as a characteris- 
tic appertaining to some positive counterpart.* 
Absolute non-existence indeed is similar to the non- 
existence of horns on the head of a donkey. It is not 
known to be impermanent. We imagine® a 
characterised thing as relative® to some charac- 

^ klesa-janmanor abhmaL 
^ qyatnena, 

® prajnapyate* 

^ bhavam upaddya, 

® prajMpyate* , 

® Mtityd* '' 
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teristic, and vice versa a characteristic as being 
relative to something characterized. The work of 
characterisation^ being thus relational,^ what is 
impermanence or cessation without an entity 
characterised by it ? Non-existence must, there- 
fore, be imagined along with a counterpart®. There- 
ibre, if Nirvana is a non-Ens, how can it be ^ 

Absolute^ Nirvana ? 

This argument might be formulated as follows. 

Thesis. Nirvana can be a non-Ens only as 
relative to some positive counterpart. 

Reason. Because it is a non-Ens. 

Example. Just as the destruction of a jar is 
relative to this jar. 

In order to make this clear it is added, 

For sure, an absolute^ non-Ens 

Is nowhere to be found. 

An objection is raised. If indeed it is main- 
tained that an absolute non-Ens is impossible, then, 
e. g., the negation of a son of a barren woman must 
also be related® to a positive counterpart in the 
shape of the real son of a barren woman. 

Answer. Who has established that the son of a 
barren woman etc. is a non-Ens ? Just the cont- 
rary has been said above.®:' ' • - 

^ laksya-laksatpa-pravTUi. 

® paraspara-apeksika. 
f upadaya. 
f anupadaya. 

® upadaya abhavah. 
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If something is not settled as an Ens 
Neither can it be settled as a non-Ens, 

What people call a non-Ens 
Is nothing but a change in Ens. 

Thus the son of a barren woman is not really a 
non-Ens, a negation as something real. It has indeed 
been declared that, 

The empty space, the horns of asses, 

The sons of barren women 
Are spoken of as non-Ens. 

The same refers to all imagined Ens^, 

But this should be understood as a mere denial 
of the possibility to imagine them as real, not as 
conceiving them as a negation, because positive 
counterparts to which they could be related do not 
exist. The “son of a barren woman’' are mere 
words. They do not correspond to any reality 
which could be cognized, which could either be 
an Ens or a non-Ens, How can a thing whose 
concrete reality has never been experienced be imag- 
ined either as existing or as not existing.^ There- 
fore it should be known that the son of a barren 
woman is not a real negation. Thus it is settled, 
^ bhSvesu-kalpana, 

** Buddhist logic has established a very detailed and tho- 
rough theory of negation, where it is proved that every 
negative judgement is founded in a negative ;experience, 
on a possible perception which has not happened {atmpa^ 
iaWAi). , It is, therefore, always related to some positive 
substratum, cp. Nyayabindu II.! 26 2, : > v j 
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there can be no non-Ens without a positive^' O^^^ 

V. NIRVAl^A IS THIS WORLD VIEWED 
AETERNITATIS^^^^^^^^':; 

It is now asked, if Nirvana is neither Ens nor is 
it non-Ens, what is it indeed ? We answer* The 
godlike Buddhas have made about this point the 
following declaration, 

IX Coordinated here or caused^ are separate 

things, 

^ anupMaya, this kind of upadana is termed in the NySya 
system a pratityogin. This realistic system admits absolute 
non-existence (atyanta-abkdvci) and relative non-existence 
(anyonya-abhava ) . 

^ From their Buddhist point of view the terms pratUya 
‘‘relative to a cause” and upaddya, “relative to a substra- 
tum” are equivalents. The realistic Vaisesika system 
imagines that the substratum {upadana) is a cause {sama-^ 
vdyz-kdrana) really producing {drambhaka) the result. In 
Hinayana, the real existence of a durable substratum of a 
stuff or substance, is denied and the duration of the object 
is converted into an uninterrupted sequence of momentary 
flashes without any substratum, every preceding move- 
ment is the substratum {upaddna-bhuta) of every following 
one. Cause and effect are thus declared to be correlated 
concepts, just as the long is correlated with the short 
{dzrgha->hfasva-vat^) causation is replaced by coordination, 
and the causes converted into coordinates. Nagarjuna 
here says that whether we, with the Vai^esikas, imagine 
causation as a production of one thing by the other 
(pratUya)^ or whether we, with the Hinayanists, imagine 
mere-coordination {updddya) there nevertheless is a Whole 
(sv xxi 7rav) in which these causes and coordinates are 
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We call this world phenomenal. 

But just the same is called Nirvana, 

When viewed without Causality, without Coor- 
dination. 

The phenomenal world is here the run of life, 
hither and thither, the come and go of life, the 
concatenation of births and deaths. The pheno- 
menal world is imagined as existing in the sense that 
its separate entities are dependent upon a complex 
of causes and conditions,^ they are relatively real as, 
e.g., the long is real as far as there is something short 
with which it is contrasted. Sometimes they are 
imagined as produced by causes, e.g., the light 
is supposed to be produced by the lamp, the sprout 
is conceived as produced by a seed etc. But in 
any case, whether it be only imagined as relati- 
vely coordinated, or whether they be considered as 
produced by causes, when the continuity of birth 
and death has ceased, when there are neither rela- 
tions nor causality, this same world as motionless 
and eternal is then called Nirvana.** Now, the mere 

merged. OtherwisCj pratUya as a part of the term pratUya- 
samutpada refers to also causation in the sense of coordina- 
tion, it then is synonymous with upMaya^ but here both 
terms are contrasted from a special viewpoint. 

^ hetu-pratyaya-samagru Since among the hetus we must 
include the karana’^hetu ; the state of the whole Universe 
with respect to a given point-instant is included in the 
totality of its causes and conditions. 

2 Lit. p. 529. 5-7. ^^In any case whether it be established 
that it h im.^gmed{prajnapyate) as coordinated {upadaya)^ 
or produced as caused (pratitya)^ in any case the non- 
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cessation of aspect can neither be considered as an 
EnSj nor as a non-Ens. Thus it is that Nirvana is 
neither an Ens, nor a non-Ens* 

Another interpretation of this aphorism is also 
possible; it would then intimate that the manner 
of conceiving Nirvana by the Hinayanists is m,uch 
the same, although they aver that their Nirvana 
is an Ens. 

They indeed maintain either, like the Sarv- 
astiv^dins, that there is in the Universe no abiding 
central principle^ at all, that the world-process 
consists in the evolution^ of coordinated energies^. 
They maintain that this world in which every 
momentary origination and every destruction, 

operation {apravTUi)^ of this duration of a lineage of births 
and deaths, whether as non-caused or as non-coordinated, 
is established as the Nirvana.’’ The non«operation or 
cessation of an imagined construction {prajnapti^kalpam) 
is nothing but a change of aspect, Nirvana is thus the 
Universe sub specie aeternitatis, 

^ The anatman principle is an equivalent of samskdrah 
samsaranti, cp. my Central Conception p. 25. 52 etc, 

^ samsaranti, 

® sam-skdfdh- sambhuya-karwah. Tt would be incorrect to 
surmise that sarnskdraskmdha is alone meant, although the 
chief samskdra^ karma or cetand^ the elan vital, the biotic 
force which arranges the coordination of all other ele- 
ments, is first of all meant But vedand and samjnd are 
samskdras, and vijndna and rilpa are, according to the rules 
of the 12 membered pratUya-samutpdda, always included 
in every life. From this whole passage, it appears clearly 
that the Buddhist concepfion of samskdra and samskftatva 
is but another name for praiUya^samutpannatva cf. ibid, p* 28. 
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obeys, in every case, causal laws/ when these ; 

causal laws have ceased to operate,'^ when all ener- 1 

gies are extinct, ® is called Nirvana*^ ; 

Or they (like the V tstputriyas) maintain that 
there is such a central principle, termed by them ] 

“personality”® which migrates out of one existence i 

into an another. It escapes definition.® It neither | 

is the eternal Soul of the Brahman a, nor is it 
momentary^ like the energies of the Buddhists. i 

Phenomenal life consists in its coming and going®, ; 

dependent every time upon a changing substratum® 
of elements. It then evolves obeying causal 
laws.^® 

^ pratltya pratliya ya utpadas ca. 
aprattya. 

^ apravartamdnah. 

^ This absolutely lifeless something representing the picture 
of the Universe in which all energies are extinct reminds, 
us, to a certain extent, of the final condition of the Uni- 
verse as represented by modern science according to the 
Law of entropy, cp; above p. 26. 

^ pudgala, 

® avdeya^ 
anitya. 

® djavamjavtbhdva. ; 

® tad tad upaddnam d&ritya, ' 

updddya pravartate ^ pratltya pravartak^ sc it obeys the laws . 

of causation or coordination. The theory of the Vatslpu- 
triyas about an abiding personality (pudgala)^ ^ which | 

they nevertheless do not consider as a reality (dharma) or 

{0m$n)^ is.esfposed |vith,di|tiailed argumentation by I 

BasnbapdhOr'ab. Kosa^^, and.fbn^fl ji 
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This very principle which evolves on the basis of 
changing elements,^ when the time comes® for it 
to assume no new substratum® and its evoultion 
stops/ is said to have entered Nirvana.® 

Nowj whether it be coordinated energies® alone, 
or some central principle like the one called "pers* 
onality”'^ it is clear that the mere fact of their 
evolution being stopped can neither be character- 
ised as an Ens, nor as a non-Ens. ® 

And further, 

X. The Buddha has declared 

That Ens and non-Ens should be both rejected. 


^ upadaya pravartamanah, 

^ iddnlm^ 

® anupaddya, 

^ apravartamdndL 

® Lit. p. 529. 9-530.2 ^^Otherwise, those who have the 
tenet that the forces {samskdrdh) are migrating, for them 
it is said that in-every-case-coordinated-origination and 
destruction is Nirvana when going on without coordination. 
But for those for whom the personality (pudgala) is mig- 
rating, for them this personality, being undefinable as to 
whether it is eternal or non-eternal, possesses a coming 
and going when reposing on different substratums, it is 
then going on upon a substratum; this very (personality) 
which is going on (pravartamdna) upon different substra- 
tums is now called Nirvana when it no more is going on 
upon a substratum.” 

^ samskdrdh* 
pudgala* 

This clearly is an answer % 0 “thos^'' BinayShists who ''nakin- 
tain* that their Niitvank If -iap Ensv {vrntu* ‘ ’ ^ 
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Neither as Ens nor as a non-Ens. 

Nirvana therefore is conceived. 

On this point, it is stated in Scripture, “O 
Brethren, those who seek an escape out of this 
phenomenal existence in a kind of new existence^ 
or in annihilation® they have no true knowledge.” 
Both should be rejected, the craving for eternal life 
and the craving for eternal death. But this Nirvana 
is the only thing which the Buddha has character- 
ised as the thing not to be rejected. On the cont- 
rary, be has declared it to be the only thing 
desirable.® But if Nirvana had been eternal 
existence^ or eternal death,® it also would have 
been rejectable. However it is not rejectable. 

Neither as Ens nor as a non-Ens. 

Nirvana therefore is conceived. 

VI NIRVAljJA IS NOT BOTH ENS AND 
NON-ENS TOGETHER. 

There are some Vaibbasikas who assume a dou- 
ble character in Nirvana. It is a non-Ens so far it 
is the place in which the defiling elements and the 
elements of existence in general are extinct. But 
in itself this lifeless place is an Ens.® The author 

^ bhava. 

2 vibhava. 

® aprahataoya. 

^ bhavtti 
® ahhdva. > 

® This is the Vaibk&^a view about : the reality of NirvSija 
with but a little change in its formulation. It is here 
examined once more in order to fill up the scheme of the 
qnadrilemma. ■ ‘V?-''!-'; ,■ .t- '..'-fj 


r 
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now proceeds to state that such double Nirvana is 
impossible. 

XI. If Nirvana were both Ens and non-Ens, 

Final Deliverance would be also both, 

Reality and unreality together. 

^ possible. 

If Nirvana had the double character of being 
both an Ens and a non-Ens, then Final Deliver- 
ance would be both a reality and unreality. It 
would then follow that the presence^ of the ener- 
gies^ of life and their extinction, both repre- 
sent Final Deliverance, However a Final Deliver- 
ance from phenomenal life and the energies of 
phenomenal life cannot be the same.® There- 
fore, says the author, this is impossible. 

And further, 

XII. If Nirvana were both Ens and a non-Ens, 
Nirvana could not be uncaused. 

Indeed the Ens and the non-Ens 
Are both dependent on causation. 

If Nirvana would have the double character of 
an Ens and a non-Ens, it would be then dependent, 
it would be relative to the totality of its causes and 

^ atma-labha, 

® samskara. 

® Probably the Vaibhisika theory about the dharma-svabhava 
is here alluded to. According to their theory, some life- 
less residue of the samsksras or dhamias remains in 
NirvSna, but there manifestation (dharma-laksana) is stopp- 
ed for ever. We would then have in Nirvapa samsksras 
^ somehow existing and non-existing at the same time, cp. 
My Central Conception, p. 42-95. 
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conditions/ it would not be the Absolute® 
Why ? Because both these Ens and uon-Ens are 
conditioned.'’ Considering that the Ens is the 
counterpart^ of the non-Ens and vice versa t\xt 
non-Ens is the counterpart of the Ens, both Ens 
and non-Ens “ are necessarily dependent existen- 
ces. They are not absolute.® If Nirvana were 
not the absolute, it could then be partly an Ens 
and partly a non-Ens. But it is not so. Therefore 
this is impossible. 

And further, 

XIII. How can Nirvana represent 

An Ens and a non-Ens together. 

Nirvana is indeed uncaused,’' 

Both Ens and non-Ens are productions.® 

An Ens is caused, since it is produced by the 
totality of its causes and conditions.® A non- 
Ens is likewise caused,^® snce 1. it arises as the coun- 
terpart^^ of an Ens, 2. because it has been declared 
in Scripture that decay and death, are consequent 

^ hetu-pratyaya-sdmagrm upaddya bhavat. 

^ ampddaya^sat ^pararmrthasaU 
® updddya^pratUya^ sdpeksiks = iunya* 

^ upaddya — sdpeksika = sapratiyogUdka^ 

^ Read bhdmS cdbhavasca, 

® ampdddya-sat^paramdfthcisai^ - ' 

^ asamskftam^na kftam. . 

^ samsktia^krtaka, - p., . . 

^ hetu-pratydya-ndmagn-smbk&ta* ,, , .... j 

prarnyu^updidya^pmtiyogm . _ . , ^ ^ 
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upon a birth. ^ Thus if Nirvana were essentially an 
Ens or a non-Ens it could not be uncaused, it 
would be necessarily caused. However^ it is not 
admitted to be caused. Therefore Nirvana cannot 
be both Ens and non-Ens together. 

Let it be so. Let Nirvana itself not be Ens and 
non-Ens together. Perhaps it may be the place 
where Ens and non-Ens are found together. How- 
ever this is also impossible. Why ? Because, 

XIV. How can Nirvana represent 

The place of Ens and of non-Ens together ? 

As light and darkness in one spot 
They cannot simultaneously be present. 

Since Ens and non-Ens are mutually imcompa- 
tible, they cannot possibly exist together in one 
place, in Nirvana. Therefore it is said, 

How can Nirvana represent 

The place of Ens and non-Ens together ? 

The interrogation means that this is absolutely 
impossible. 

VII NOR IS nirvana a NEGATION OF 
BOTH ENS AND NON-ENS TOGETHER 
The author now proceeds to consider the fourth 
part of the quadrilemma, and indicates the 
incongruity of assuming that Nirvana is a negation 
of both Ens and non-Ens. He says : 

^ This simple statement that non-existence is dependent 
upon previous existence is here given the form of a Scrip- 
tural evidence, because it corresponds to the two last 
members of the 12 membered pratUya-samutpsda, stating 
that death follows upon a birth. 
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XV. If it were clear indeed 

What an Ens means and what a non-Ens, 

We could then understand the doctrine 
About Nirvana being neither Ens nor non-Ens. 

The judgment^ that Nirvana is not an Ens 
would be possible , if we know that there is a real 
Ens, then by its negation Nirvana would be deter- 
mined. If we know that there is a real non-Ens, 
then by its negation we would also understand 
what the judgment means, that Nirvana is not 
an Ens. But since we neither know what an Ens 
nor a non-Ens really are, we can neither under- 
stand their negations.® Therefore the result at 
^ kalpana^jojana, 

® From this and the following aphorisms it results that the 
fourth part of the quadrilemma, viz. that NirvSlua is 
neither Ens nor is it non-Ens, represents the solution 
favoured by the Madhya mika. Indeed since Ens in 
aphorism IV and non-Ens in aphorism VIII are conceived 
empirically, as referring to such entities which conform 
to causal laws, it is evident that transcendental or absolute 
existence which is contrasted with both these Ens and 
non-Ens, can be nothing but their simultaneous negation* 
Since this kind of reality cannot be expressed in terms of 
our language, since it is anirvdcaya, the fourth part of the 
quadrilemma is likewise denied, but in terms which are 
altogether different from those used in denying the three 
first parts of the quadrilemma. This especially appears 
from the comment upon aphorism VI. It is explicitly 
stated above, under aphorism IX. comment p. 530.3 that 
both in the Hinayanistic and in the Mahay anistic concep- 
tion, Nirvana is neither an Ens nor a non-En^V^'sitiee'it^^is 

transcendental and inexpressible in terms of human 

• ' V vrf;: . 1- 

language. . 
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which we have arrived, viz. that Nirvana is neither 
an Ens nor a non-Ens, even this negative result 
cannot be accepted as logically consistent.^ This 
also must be rejected. 

And moreover, 

XVI. If Nirvana is neither Ens, nor is it non-Ens, 
Who can then really understand 
This doctrine which proclaims at once 
Negation of them both together. 

If it is imagined^ that this Nirvana neither has 
the essence of a non-Ens, nor has it the essence of 
an Ens, where is the man to understand this ? 
Who indeed can understand, who can grasp, who 
can proclaim the doctrine that Nirvana represents 
such a double negation ? 

But if there is nobody to understand this here, 
in this world, perhaps there, in Nirvana, someone 
exists who is capable to realize® it ? Or is this also 
impossible ? If you admit it, you will be also 
obliged to admit the existence of an eternal Soul* 
in Nirvana. But this you do not admit, since the 
existence of a Soul, or consciousness without any 
substratum,® independent of causal laws you do 
not admit. 

But if there is nobody in the Nirvana-world, 
if Nirvana is altogether impersonal, by whom will 

^ nopapadyate. 

^ kalpyate* ■ = . 

® nirupddana- asamskrta^parafnarthasat. 
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it then be realized that there really is a Nirvana of 
such description ? If it is answered that those who 
remain in the phenomenal world ^ shall cognize it, 
we will ask, shall they cognise it empirically® or 
metaphysically® ? If you imagine that they will 
cognize Nirvana empirically, this is impossible. 
Why ? Because empirical consciousness apprehends 
separate objects.^ But Nirvana is the whole. There 

^ samsdrdvasthtah = prtkagjand aTyds ca. 

^ vijnanena. 

^ jndnena^ vtjnma as mjnma-skandka is contrasted in Hinayana 
with samjna. The first means pure sensation, and even 
something still more primitive, potential sensation, since 
sensation is sparsa, Samjna as we have seen above, text, 
p. 65,5 can be replaced by jndna. We have then a contrast 
between vijwana and jfiana, the first meaning undeveloped 
and the second-developed cognition. The relation bet- 
ween these two terms is here, to a certain extent, similar 
to what it is in the Bhagavadgita, whereas the early 
Upanishads make no difference between them, cp Brh. 
3. 9. 28, Tait 2. 5. 1, 3. 5. 1, Katha, 3-13 Tait 2. 1* L In 
Buddhism, however, vijnana is not empirical cognition, 
but sensation, and jndna^ as is quite clear from the context, 
means transcendental or absolute knowledge, sarda-pra^ 
pdhca-atlta. The Tibetans usually translate this kind of 
jnana not by their ordinary ses-pa, but by ye-ses, L e. 
highest knowledge. Vijnana again, in this context, does 
not mean pure sensation, but empirical knowledge, know- 
ledge founded upon pure sensation, 

• The definition nimittdlambana at nimittagrdhin^ or nimitta^ 
udgrahanam is given to samjna^ and not to vijnana^ whose 
defintion is prativijnapatih^ cp, My Central Conceptioii. 
p, 16. But here this difference not matter, since both 
mjndna and samjna are equally nindita-grahin when con- 
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are no separate objects in Nirvana. Therefore, 
first of all, it cannot be cognised by empirical 
consciousness. 

it be cognized by transcend- 
ental knowledge.^ Why ? Because transcendental 
knowledge should be a knowledge of universal 
Relativity. ® This is the absolute knowledge, which 
is essentially eternal, beginningless.® How can 
this knowledge which is itself undefinable^ grasp 
the definite judgment "Nirvana is negation of both 
Ens and non-Ens’’ Indeed, the essence® of absolute 
knowledge is such that it escapes every formulation® 

Therefore the doctrine that Nirvana is neither a 
non-Ens nor an Ens at once can be realized by no 

trasted with the transcendental or direct knowledge of 
the absolute; nimitta has here the meaning of a mark or 
a particular object, nimitta-udgrahaifam means abstraction 
or synthesis. 

^ jHdtienai 

® imyata-alambana, it is clear that the absolute Reality 
saifidTta-iunyata) is here meant which underlies the Uni- 
verse of Relativity {samvTti-sunyatd). cp. 164, n. 

® anutpadam eva “quite beginningless, it is also the knowledge 
of the Universe in which there is no causality (anutpada). 
This knowledge is also called Omniscience, saTvajnata=sarva- 
akarajnata == sUnyata-jnanam - prajns paramita. 

* avidyamam-svarupa, i. e. its character, svarupa, is not to be 
found among our human kinds of knowledge. 

® rupa-smrupa. 

® sarva-prapanca-atUa, [prapanto vsk, cp, M. vr. p. 373.9.) 
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one. No one can realize it, no one can grasp it, 
no one can proclaim it, consequently it is logically 
impossible.^ 

VIII. THE REAL BUDDHA, WHAT ? 

The author now proceeds to state that just as 
all the parts of the quadrilemma, are inapplicable 
to Nirvana, just so are they inapplicable to the 
Buddha who enters Nirvana, He says, 

XVII. What is the Buddha after his Nirvana ? 

Does he exist, or does he not exist ? 

Or both or neither ? 

We never will conceive. 

Indeed it has been already stated. ^ 

That one who firmly is convinced 
That Buddha during lifetime did exist, 

Will be convinced that after death 
The Buddha cannot be existing. 

Thus it is that we cannot imagine® what has 
happend after the complete extinction* of the 
Buddha, does he then exist, or does he not exist, 
after Nirvana ? Since both these solutions are 
unimaginable singly, they cannot be right both 
at once, neither is the negation of them both, 
therefore, imaginable. 

Not alone are all these four solutions unimagi- 
nable with regard to Buddha after his demise, but 

^ m yujgate => nopapadyate* 

^ Traiislated according to the version in XXII 13, p. 447* 

® nohyata^na katpyate, 

^ nirodha. 


his real existence before Nirvana is equally un- 
imaginable^; 

XVIIL What is the Buddha then at lifetime ? 

Does he exist or does he not exist ? 

Or both or neither ? 

We never will conceive. 

This is beyond our understanding, beyond our 
concepts. It has been shown in the chapter devoted 
to the examination of Buddhahood^ 

^ Ch. XXII This chapter begins by stating that the Buddha 
is neither contained in the elements, of a per* 

sonality, nor is he something apart from them. (XX 1-2}. 
It is the old formula of the Vatsiputriyas and, probably 
of all the early sects who have favoured the idea of a 
superhuman Buddha. If the Buddha consisted of ele- 
ments {skandha) he would be andtma, (XX. 3). On this 
occasion, Candraklrti remarks that the term dtman in this 
context is a synonym of substance, a real, independent or 
absolute substance {atma-iabdo*yam smbhdva^sabda-parydyah). 
If he were not Seif-existent, he could not be the Buddha 
since Buddha means Self* existent, tathdtgata — existent in 
reality, in absolute reality. He is then characterised as 
sunya and nis-frapanca^ the Inexpressible. Those who 
would attempt to give him a conceptual definition {prapa^ 
mayanti) are incapable of contemplating him by mystic 
intuition {na pasyanti tathagatam) (XX. 20). The Reality, 
or Substantiality {svabhdva) of the real Buddha {tathagata) 
is just the same as the real substance of the world {tathdgaU 
yatsvabhmas tatsvabhamm idam jagat). And just as the 
phenomenal world is unreal (nihsvabkdva) , the personal 
Buddha is unreal just in the same degree (XXVII 16). 
Gandrakirti adds that the unreality or relativity of the 
phenomenal world has been established in the first 
chapter of this work. It is thus clear that Buddha is 



IX. ULTIMATE IDENTITY OF THE PHENO^ 
MENAL AND THE ABSOLUTE. 

Just for this reason, since both are equally 
inconceivable, 

XIX. There is no difference at all 

Between Nirvana and Samsarai 
There is no difference at all 
Betwene-Samsara. and Nirvana* 

Since it is impossible to imagine a real Buddha 
living in this world nor to deny it, and since it is 

regarded in a pantheistic light as deus swe substantia^ This 
is the strictly monistic standpoint of consequent Mahaya- 
nism. The conception of the Buddha is here quite the 
same as the conception of God (isvara) in the 
advaita system of Sankara. The yogacara school has, in 
this point as in others, deviated from strict Mahayanism. 
Just as it had established four kinds of Nirvana, instead 
of the former three cp. above, p. 185, it has also four 
kinds of Buddhas or four bodies of Buddhas and four kinds 
of absolute knowledge {bodhi). Here Buddha abiding 
in '^altruistic” {apratisthita) Nirvana appears as a real 
God, the personified Wisdom and Love< His Spirit is 
not that unique substance, undifferentiated into subject 
and object which is the essence of dkarma-kaya or tathatd^ 
but it is a living and sympathizing Spirit which distinguish- 
es subject, object and the other separate things of the 
pluriverse by pfatyaveksana-jndna. The constructions of 
the early Yogacara school regarding Nirvana, Buddha and 
Bodhi are extremely artificial and evidently the product 
of a compromise between strict Monism and the theistic 
tendencies of the school, cp, Vinitadeva^s comment upon 
the closing passage of (B. B.) where he seems not to be at 
one with Dharma K.Sirti, cp. also J. Masuda, cp. cit. p. 57 
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equally impossible to imagine a real Buddha after 
his Nirvana nor to deny it, just for this reason 
there is no difFerenc at all between the Phenomenal 
world and the Absolute. On analysis they reveal 
themselves as being just the same in their essence^ 
For this very reason we can now understand the 
words of the Buddha when he spoke, “O Brethren ! 
this phenomenal world** consisting of birth, decay 
and death has no under limit/’ This is just because 
there is no diJEFerence between the Phenomenal 
and Absolute, Indeed, 

XX. What makes the limit of Nirvana, 

Is also then the limit of Samsara. 

Between the two we cannot find 
The slightest shade of difference. 

The phenomenal world being in its real essence 
nothing but the Absolute.* it is impossible to 
imagine either its beginning, or its end. 

X. THE ANTINOMIES. 

But not alone that, the antinomies established 
by the Buddha are insoluble for the same reason; 

XXI. Insoluble are antinomic views 
Regarding the existence beyond Nirvana, 
Regarding the extinction of this world. 
Regarding its beginning.^ 

^ rupa=svarepa. 

^ samsara* 

^ nirvat^a* 

^ Lit, p. 536. 1 -2. The theories {if st ayah) beyond final 
extinction {nirodha) **end etc./^ ^^eteroai etc.’’ are directed 
{samasrita) towards Nirvana, the upper limit and the tinder 
limit. 


k 
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All the theories about these questions are 
inconsistent^ {antinomies). Since the phenomenal 
world and the Absolute, are naturally merged 
fluiescent® in the Unity of the Whole. 

By the indication® contained in the words 
"after Nirvana^’ four theories are embraced, viz. I. 
The Buddha exists after death; 2. after death the 
Buddha does not exist; 3. after death the Buddha 
exists and does not exist both at once; 4, after 
death the Buddha neither exists, nor does he not 
exist. These four theories are professed regarding 

The theories regarding the end of the world, are 
the following ones;- 1. the world has limit. 2. the 
world has no limit; 3. the world has and has not a 
limit; 4. world neither has, nor has not a limit. 
These four theories exist regarding the upper limit 
i.e., the end of the world. 

Not being able to know something about 
our future life or about the future of the living 
world, we imagine that the life of the world 
will be stopped. This theory establishes a limit 
to the living world. Similarly, the theory that 
the living world will have no end is produced by 
an expectation of a fiture life. Those who partly 

get it and partly do not expect it profess a 

double theory. 


Those who deny both profess the 


1 nopapadyante. 

a pfakrti4S,ntatvat, cp. above, p. 3. 
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theory that the world-process neither has, nor has 
not any limit. 

Regarding the beginning of the world there are 
likewise four theories. 1 . It is eternal, i e. it has no 
beginning 2. it has a beginning-3, it both has and 
has not a beginning-4, it neither, has, nor has 
not beginning. 

The theory thet the world is beginningless is 
based upon the view that we ourselves, or the 
living world, previously existed. The opposite view 
leads to the theory about the world having a 
beginning. Those who are both convinced and 
not convinced of it will profess the theory that 
the world is both eternal and non-eternal. Those 
who neither are convinced, nor are they unconvin- 
ced will profess the theory that the world is 
either eternal, nor is it non-eternal. 

How are the antinomies® to be solved ? ® If 
any one of these attributes'^ by which the world 
is characterised as finite, infinite etc, possessed 
absolute reality in itself® we would then understand 

sasvata means here, as appears from the context eternal in 
the sense of beginningless. 

* dTsiayah—avyakrta-vastUni. 

® katkam yujyante. 

^ padartha = artha = dkarma means “any object”, “everything,” 
it contains here an allusion to the following sonyesu sarva- 
dhamesu but the predicates of finitenes.s, infinity, identity, 
otherness, etc., are more particularly aimed at, they are 
also dkavmas. ' . 

® kasdi svabhavak. - 
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what its affirmation or negation^ means. But 
since we have established that there is no difference 
between the phenomenal world as constructed 
according to those ideas and the Absolute® underly- 
ing it, therefore no one of these attributes has 
ultimate reality, indeed— 

XXII. Since everything is relative® we do not 

know 

What is finite and what is infinite, 

What means finite and infinite at once, 
What means negation of both issues, 

XXI IL What is identity, and what is difference,® 

^ bhdvabhdva^kalpana == bhavdbhdva-yojanai kaLpana in this con- 
text means as much as our judgment 

^ Lit. p. 537. 1-2, ^^How are these views possible ? If 
anything whatever possessed some self-substance, by 
arranging it with existence and non-existence these views 
would be possible,” 

® This identity must evidently be understood in the sense 
that the Unity of the Absolute is the reality underlying 
the mirage of plurality. 

^ sunya, 

^ This refers to the question of identity between the Ego 
and the body, it is usually formulated as a dilemma, 
whereas the antinomies regarding the end and the begin- 
ning of existence, as well as the q[uestion about existence 
after Nirvana are formulated in the familiar /Indian 
method of quadrilemrna. Thus the consecrated tradi- 
tional number of 14 insoluble points {adyakha-vasimi) 
concerning the four antonoraiesi'''is arrived-'af. In XXvIL 
4 fF, the question of personal identity between the\ pre- 
sent Ego, the past and the future one, is examined in 


What is eternity, what non-eternity.^ 

What means eternity and non eternity 
together, 

What means negation of both issues ? 

These fourteen points which by the Buddha 
were declared insoluble, will never be solved,® 
because we do not know what reality in itself is.® 
But those who imagine some kind of absolute rea- 
lity,^ and, by either excluding or asserting® it, esta- 
blish these dogmatical theories, they are influenced 
by a pre-conceived bias® . It prevents them from 
entering the right Path, leading to the city of 
Nirvana, and binds them to the turmoil of phenom- 
enal existence. This should be noted. 

detail with the result that there is neither identity nor 
otherness. 

^ or ‘‘without beginning,” Sasvata. 

® naiva jujyante. 

® asati hhava-svarupe, lit. “because they are not self-substitent 
things.” Here again we must point out a remarkable 
analogy between the Indian and European philosophy 
with respect to the doctrine of antinomies and their 
solution. Kant thought that “these questions naturally 
suggest themselves to the human mind and he inevitably 
must encounter them”, and the explanation he sought in 
the fact that the objects of the phenomenal world are not 
“self-subsistent things”, cp. Critique of Pure Reason, 
(transl. by Max, Muller) p. 400. 

bham-svarupam adhyaropya. , <; > -ij v ■ , 

® tad^vigama-migamcdahi ': n; !>:. ,ri 

^ abfmmsate, >■'.-■,.1' ‘'Js bfi. u-di 
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XI CONCLUSION 

An objection is raised. If this is so, will it not 
be possible to maintain that Nirvaaa has been 
denied by the Buddha ? Will not his doctrine be 
absolutely useless, this doctrine which establishes 
corresponding antidotes for every kind of worldly 
career in order to enable mankind to reach 
Nirvana. It has been established by the Buddha 
who watches the infinite hosts of living beings in 
their worldly career, who unmistakabley knows the 
real intentions of all the living world, who is quite 
given up to his feeling of Great Commiseration, 
who cherishes the denizens of aE the three spheres 
of existence as only a unique son is cherished ! We 
answer. This criticism would be right, if there 
were any absolutely reaU doctrine, or if there 
were any absolutely real beings which attend to 
this law, or if there were any absolutely real teacher, 
a divine Buddha. But since in a monistic Universe 
that does not exist, we are not hit by your 
accusation, 

XXIV. Our bliss consists in the cessation of all 

thought, 

In the quiescence of Plurality. 

To nobody and nowhere no doctrine 
about separate elements® 

By Buddha ever has been preached ! 

^ svabhcwa-rupa. 

is.here used in, .both senses, a doctrine abopt, 

dhamas. Not a single of 

(elements of existence) has be^ taught 'by the real 
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bow caa the reproach made above 
affect^'.'a view^ is that Nirvana represents 

Quiescence, i.e. the non-applicability^ of all the variety 
of names® and non-existence of particular objects^ 
This ^very. Quiescence^ so ' far as it" is the ' natural ' 
(genuine) quiescence of the world, is called bliss. 
The Quiescence of Plurality is also a bliss because 
of the cessation of speech or because of the cessation 
of thought. It is also a bliss because,, by putting 
an end to all defiling agencies^ all individual^ are 
stopped. It is also a bliss because, by quenching 
all defiling forces, all instinct fand habits of 
thought)® have been extirpated without residue. 
It is also a bliss because, since all the odjects of 

Buddha, since on p, 539. 1-2 it is stated that neither a 
defiling (samklesika) element, i. e. ignorance, and desire, 
nor a purifying one {vaiyavaddnika) ^ i.e. prajnd and samddM^ 
has been taught by the real Buddha, i, e. by the Buddha 
conceived as Dharma-kdya^ the Cosmos. The whole cata- 
logue of the dharmas is evidently meant, and their relati- 
vity and unreality from the transcendental point of view. ; 
But since Hinayana is Pluralism, i. e. a doctrine about 
the elements, a Dharma about the dharmas^ dharmdmdharma^ 
both meanings are no interwoven that in many contexts 
both will apply. On p. 537.13 the general meaning is 
evidently intended. 

iha, ' 

^ aprmfUL 

^ prapanca, prapanco vdk, 

^ nimitta, ^ 

® janman, 

f 'explained as pmmm jnanam', but conceived ’as 'a 

cosmicai Force trakscandental illusion*' ' ■’ ' ‘ ’’ 
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knowledge have died away, knowledge itself has 
also died. 

When the divine Buddhas have entered blissful 
Nirvana in which all Plurality has vanished, they 
are like regal swans soaring in the sky without any 
support,^, they are hovering in the wind produced 
by their two wings,® the wing of accumulated 
virtue.® and the wing of accumulated wisdom,^ 
or they are hovering in the wind of Space, that 
Space which is the Void.® Then from this eleva- 
tion, all separate ebjects having become undistin- 
gishable.® the Buddhas have not preached, neither 
about the defiling elements’ of life, nor about 
its purifying elements,® neither in the divine 
worlds, nor in the human world, neithr to gods, 
nor to men. This should be realized. 

Accodingly it has been declared in the Arya- 
tathagataguhya-“The night, when, O Santamati, 
the Buddha has reached the highest absolute 
enlightenment, the night he was about to pass into 

^ asthma-yogena. 

® paksa-pata, the meaning of bias or fervour, towards a 
special doctrine is equally here intended. 

® punya-sambhara. 

* jnsna-sambhara. 

® aHmcaWfl, an illusion to the doctrine of ^unyata; the IdFty 
Bodhisattva is hovering in the regions of Relativity, which 
is here poetically compared with the Void (svabhSva- 

^•mrva-nimtta-wmpalambhai ' ’ '■ 

'i^amd^ika-'dMrrna* * - ' ' 

if " i;' . iiv-4 4 .’ ^ i J ‘r 
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Final Nirvaria, at that occasion the Buddha did 
not pronounce even one syllable, he has not spoken, 
nor does he speak, nor will he speak. But since 
all living beings, according to the intensity of their 
religious fervour, ^ appear as different characters® 
with different aims,® they imagine,^ the Buddha 
preferring on different occasions a variety of discour- 
ses. On separate occasions it occurs to them “this 
to his Buddha teaches us about such a topic,”® “We 
listen teaching about this topic'*. But the real 
Buddha® is never engaged in thought-construction, 
in thought-division’ O. S^ntamati, the Buddhas is 
averse to all plurality which is produced by our 
habits of thought.'^ that Plural ty which is the cause 
of an entanglement of thought constructions® and 
of the dismemberment® of the world’s Unity, 

^ yathddhimuktah. 

® vidvidka-dhatu, daktu evidently in the sense of gotra. 

® {vividhays^aya. 

^ samjsnanti. 

® or element, dharma. 

® i. e. dharma-kaya. 

vasatia—purvam jtisnatn. 

® kalpans^yojana. 

® mkalpa—divaidhlkarana. 

This is a purely MahaySnistic doctrine, viz. that Buddha, 
as soon as he became a real Buddha, did not speak, 
because human speech is not adapted to express, and 
human knowledge incapable to realize conceptually, that 
unique Substance of the Universe with which Buddha 
himself is identified as dharma-ksya and which appears 
directly to the intuition of the mystic. ,.TIie . logical 
c£ the tenets sarvaj^ m oakts and asarvajiio vakia is analy- 
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Indeed, 

Unspeakable unpronounceable are all elements, 

Relational,^ quiescent, pure ! 

Those are real Buddhas and Bodhisattvas*® 

Who realize them in this their pure condition. 

But if the Buddha has preached no doctrine of 
separate elements nowhere and to nobody, how 
is it then that we hear about his various discourses, 
constituting the Scriptures ? 

We answer. Mankind is plunged in the slumber 
of ignorance, they are as though in a dream, they 
have a wealth of constructive imagination.® It 
occurs to them “this Buddha, this Lord over all 
gods, demons and human beings in all the three 
worlds, teaches us about this topic.’’ 

Accordingly it has been said by Buddha, 

The Buddha is but a reflexion 

Of the pures passionless principle. 

He is not real, he is not the Buddha. 

’Tis a reflection that all creatures see. 

sed with much subtlety by Dharmottara in, the Nyaya 
bindu, p. 66.19 fF and by Vacaspatimisra in the Ny§ya 
kapika, p. 1 10. 16 and 1 12. 22 ffl. M. de la V. P. /- 366. 
n 1 of his edition, thinks that this doctrine is in glaring 
contradiction with what is repeatedly stated in the Pali 
Canon. No wonder, since Mahayana is Monsim and 
Hinayana Pluralism. Spinoza can hardly be expected to 
agree with Aristotle. 


^ senya. 

® kurnsra-jina-putra. 

® sva-vikcdpa-abhyudaya- 


' 1 
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This is likewise explained at length in the 
chapter about the “Secret meaning of the Buddha's 
words.” 

Since there is thus no separate teaching about 
separate elements, for the sake of reaching Niyvana, 
how is it then possible to maintain that a kind of 
Nirvaaa exists, because the discourses^ about the 
elements® of existence really exist. Therefore it is 
established that this kind of Nirvana does not really 
exist. Accrodingly, it has been said by Buddha, 

“The Ruler of the World has said 
That this Nirvana is not real Nirvana; 

A knot by empty space entwined 
By empty space has been untied ! ” 

And moreover, “Those who imagine that some- 
thing can appear and disappear, for then O Blessed 
one, the real Buddha has not yet appeared ! Those, 
O Blessed one, who seek a realistic® (definite) 
Nirvana, they never will escape out of the world- 
migrations ! For what reason ? Because, O Blessed 
one, Nirvana is the merger^ of all particular signs,® 
the quiescence of every motinon and commotion.® 
Ignorant indeed, O Blessed one, are all the those 
men who having become recluses in the name of a 

^ the reading of to Mss. deiananam is perhaps to be retained 
{abhidheya-bahuivat). 

® dharma. 

® bkavatah = sva~bhavatah i. e. not that Nirvana which is 
immanent to the Universe, 

^ prasama. 

® sarva-nmiUandm 

® sarva-inJUa^saminjita. ■' ■•y+'-rt'-Sf!, ■ 



doctriBC aBO Oiscipiinc uy mem ci-iiv. 

seeking for a realistic Nirvana and have thus fallen 
down into a false doctrine which is not Buddhist. 
They think to win Nirvana is the same as to get 
oil out of oil-seeds or butter out of milk ! I declare, 
O Blessed one, that those who seek Nirvana in the 
fact that separate elements of life will be absolutely 
extinct,® I declare, that they are not better then 
the most self-coneited gentiles.’* 

"A Master of Yoga,® O Blessed one, the man 
thoroughly trained in Yoga does not really produce 
something new, nor does he suppress something 
existing.* nor will he admit that something, some 
real element,® can be attained, or seized by absolute 
knowledge.® etc.*' 

Finished the Examination of Nirvana, the 25th 
Chapter in the comment, upon Relativity by the 

Venerable Master Candrakird. _ 

_-Jt— — 

^ svdkhydta* 

^ harinifvrta^parito niruddha. 

3 Yogacara, here in the general sense of a Mahayatiist, notii 
the sense of Master of Yogacara school. 

4 as the Hinayanist teaching about yoga-samdh assumes 
CP above p. 14 and Central Conception p. 51. 

5 dharma refers to th^ phalas attained by marga. 




5rRi^!i>r 


?I^fe!cW { 


: X : 

( Containing the original of Dedication and 
Chapter I of the Translation.) 

?niT Wt SRTWT { 

f ^TTJ I 

sgr^rfcit^R?! ^^1315 i^T* ^in? ii ? H 

?nTOTf^ ?r?Tt% ^tRn 

t^Tg'O^f^^nTT^^TFn ti \ u 

gfpr if g n q' cR^rf^^Mf f^ft i 

snawfii; ii ?? Ii 

^^ ‘iT ^ 5ni^ I (V^) 




- • . 




gf^^TO^T^^oi^on^ ?n^^^§:?r ?it% ii 

# I ?r^2i?noRr^5?n^wTfir^^ 

5>T?5f^^, ?rfff*TCl^*5r^?R%5T ?nCR*=^|[T5^ 

52T^ I’c^Tjtj?^ gsriTT^rPT ^n^onR^frfTr^ spin# 

ar^^Tsf^T^rFn^JTrnwJifjt^fjTJ^ ii 

?r: 5 Rt 52 r^?nfq: 

I 5r?f!?2Wg5'TTf{ 
^^5fi 1 ?Er^5rq^'t'75nT%^^ignif fj^W 
^ftgfi:i 

?f ^5ft W{, I 

mwt 1 w 

%ri%^ I ^qi^sw^Tif : I sTT^qr^n^W^^f^^sf: i 5^Egi%- 

I I ^n^cf! ^ct: I ^r^q;# sEm^* 

fe?i^; I q:^?^T?rpr^?%^^i^s^r5rT^‘* i ^ i 

^!^f fir5rT«fj I i sn^ifg^cFTfr;, fwJTfs^^n- 

!0fffrfS^TTr?Rq; i 5Effjiig%?nw^- 

5n^t ftsTf g|?riTTRq: I «?f3»f5?isr:, srfe; 5rF??T^: I 

tqTwTsff^qftanintJr- 

^qg-Tiqr i 

iTiTOflra;;ni^ j^TFr^or ^rsnrvrsBT 11 

??T^fcr: STTHT^^FTT I qf^: 

sTT^Iqi^ ws^qTf^isfj wrg^\^ I ^PRqqr- 
^imFTF?TT^; q?fl^W5?qTfT^: II 
®rq^ 3 f^FT^r; i l q^- 

i:^rT«f; 1 g%rT?d^?F^ ^qw q% sriw ?c?TTftt ^- 

Wf ’ETi^qK ?% ^orqf^ 1 lit “q?f|iFW55qT^ ^ firsTw)- 

‘‘qj sRft^Pi??!^ q^^ ^r WF q??rfl” #f- . 



oJcTfe: I If i =fgflirWJi:» 

I^?TT^ f%w^ 5Rft5^t% 5Rf|??r. 

^Ic^nsfcTT ? 5n'^5^^^?f#^?rTaf%^sf^ ;ff¥r- 

5ri%— sn'^ 5rgft??T i 

'W^:5rF^, '^8f^5^tf 53n’s?IT- 

5rm: I “^i: wiar «5r^. 

liriTFf “w # fjTTFr: 

“^'\'5En^5WF5r?3'T?r3Tf!r, 

^ 5Ff¥FrR^ra:, ?rtJEcn5I sr^ft^ ^I15<TTI{ 

sTF^ I 5r{% srf^ srg^^rsETg^qTf 

f5oi;if¥isr=^, T^q^g^iTTf- 

?^5r^^^5r ^r’R’^JEr^TF^r^ l f% qjKoiq;? ^ ff str^tst sr^ftc^r- 
sfrsi sJTT^g, ^t^tI sr^ 5?n=^, srmsfq^, f% 
?if| srir , ^ff ?f ^ i 

^liRt sTTsi 5Ff^^r5?TTf i^* 53?n^?r 

sRft?T?r5?TTf^s|^ Sr^?R, 

gfTT ’ll ?rf IgsR^raiErT^nff stf?! i% 

cf^tsaro^sr; I g^ f^^wTOJTsf:, ?rfT ’^g: snw 55?r[far 

WI «rg’®j; I i% I ^5ftc!T =? 

'g-gf^sTHq;” ifl, 3rwRs?rTW¥rTrEi i% 

, iffq iTtqq'?r^ i f%^T5OTn ? ^Fsrrt; 

^ p^cJTgqfTITftJT sr^fRT^T^I 3FrFnTf*TarW 
3r#rc^fg:m^'^OTT 

®RR‘i% S^j:, Sr^{’ w^- 


^giTWTf, I JTF^T^fsf w .'?r 

i”''^"t“ '.! , „',*. ,A. _i. 


#?FsrM ^'Tw I 





an^w^r 

5tRRT'^ 

^v^RiT^nri- 1 srsr ^ _ 

srfliF^rgt^ * 

# 5TP53imT?RT ^5 ^^srn^^’'^’ 

=rr«l% 51 33R^ I ?55T^ RW'if •• 

aW ^ssraiW flirorrn? 

8^*lara'W^^<idW ^it-rewraw 
5?^%, ^rti^t R^si^t ra 

^[rfw mk \ g- 
§5R5r?5n^ sTHin^n^gr^n 

^ 5T ?rf5?r 
II 

%5t5^R0ref5?%siR ^i€tmw^ 
tRf mv^ 1 

3nRkiTrMRT%®sriJif!r svkkm ’ 

5|#tti5rfsfifTi^fir # RR‘ R?ft5^^^ 4 




m stcftcirfwctn? \ 

^ 5 n 7 T?TT?T ?ff?[fcr ^ ^ ^ II H 

[ ] 

sr^rKT 3 »Tg- srT=?rT^ 5 ^ ^fcrf 11 

srw 5 r^!q-j ^'TTf^spfr: WTsif^r- 
mmi flr^sr»TT^ ?rt?r%q; 1 ^— 

5ni%w|55n^ =^1^: 11 [^o ?no?v^] 
# I <R 1 IT=JTFf ^raiFft ^Tri:. 5 flrf%g 5 ?f q 5 ^i%- 

I 


^crr- 


fsrl^^jr 1%dwT%srfg^*T?ft^ ?r?2nTFT 3rT=^{ ssfit^#- 
?TTf5r%^«nn?:«r^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

3r|g?t> wi q^yc^ g- 1 ^srr “q 

*T !nfq «T ^T^irt ^Tcq |§rr : I 
^cqWT 3 TT§ wit: qqWT %Wf 11 ^ H 

qq wicq% qqT^fq<qsr; 1 snwRgrqsi: 

^f%=5S5fqq!q; 1 %^q?r5f snqqq'qq; %^g5qqqW: 1 
?rVq:--4q ^qq q^qqr ^ WW:, ^qq, 
%qq I qq qiqiqqqqfq ^^qq; it 

qg =q— ^q ^qq f^qqqiqqfffl' q^q q^qqi i?qf?rg 

qi'qHq 1 q srrqtfq l qy ^qqf^q^q %q%?RqTg[., 'R- 
qts^g5qT^fi%<5EfrTnq5qT^i qqr ^*^WfqT ^qq qgn^ q 
^qqiq* Wt" ,i i,'.: . . - : ^'. 


g^q'Wqq^q jpjT^^q ^ta^- .‘H' 

^Tq?q 'Wqr.^ 3 r^ qqq ^ 




3n=^R|?;'TTfecr?csnc— 5T ^m:, 5r^<TT^- 

4?TW!fT^, srfcfST^fft^T^ I JT f|:^TrJ!T f^RT^TRWT 

1 a?sr ?r5rf^ '5r#cr, ff 

5n%?r # II 

3Tt% IW'JPTTi;— lifgTSTrwf«rm^R'Td=?E^WI- 
trftfT5!;T^ 1 !??rf^Tf^c5rF=^ jiirgTsrf^q^^oT firqx'tgisf- 
?n«2ra^?f5?i'5^ 'T^:^Tn5?T5iTtiT^pr??rTO?^T^ 5r?;rf?id 
( ^ ? ) wp^^flr 55^T?grf%d«r: ii 


g^^^wDi?T3s?nn?r i ^sr 

^ morq ? 

g5qf%TrwqTT=Egg; ?3rg 1T% |§E|g 

g|^ 1 f% ? ?i 'q fq^r^nq^r 3q^Eq=q> qqt^jf q?qw, 

srqq^qf 'q q^qnr: i q q ^qqr q^qq^q gqqEqiq i^q^sg- 
qM^sfq t g?in%^qqiq^ qq cqsiq: iEqpqqqq- 
fqdqsqfq » f%fq^ q^ffl' q^ qiw^fg qg> tifgpgt- 
qTqTqqrq^^ arq iEqr’fiqqqfq^tq'^qqqTfq qd q 

fqqg%, qqr fq^a^qgqr Igf spgTvqrqfq qq ^qqq i q 
qpqq%q fqqiq # I q?Jn?qqqT fqqr^qrqqT- 

^gqq: anqiq: qqjaqfq ar^qi^s^qgqrq srlsrqq: i q q 
yn«qfq^FT 5qq; ^qqjqqgqiq qj| ^tb q^npgRPcgqqqr- 
qrqiq. i q«ftxBqTq^— 

q?q qaji: q fqq^ 1 
qqi^qfer^anfq Epq qqs* q 5iqq^ i! 

'O ,’. 1“' 

fqqfogiqqsqr 

qfq qqqq srfgin ^qT5% qq qq ^ 1 

qjfe q qq srfqifT q^qp^qT^ ^ II 
qfq qqq^ fqqq^q^^^^ q^ 

SRq^%fq?:wqqTqp^S5^T®’=q: 1,1 ^ 


"S' 


STcET^'ra^ 57W sm sr^om i 


# 1 ?TT«5rf?m2r, 


“q]c!n^;T^T5=^^^ ^ ^i5n1w” fi% 


JT^ITT ^ ST?T5r?8IT:^ I ^>5^’ T«r: f% ^- 

'3^r ^aii??T^srT%f?r I f% ? ^3r!?Tr^F^ 
f%55sw5iT, ^RonRTRT firar- 

^cf?^>Tf%5qra' I IcfTs^lTT^ 

WT ^TrjT , ^^%^5En«r“ 
ff??r ?r??nsr f%^isfg-pn: Tf^Risf ^ i ^mm- 

d'^'tfTsr^WT^^ ?nqftfTKJ srrqpfi^fe^^ jq ’Erof?ik: *l 


srsnfq ??tt?i:— ^TT^^ fir^T 'T^fSTnTHTTr%tj 
?F^5TrT?n?rf«r«ntoir^ ^qf^srfg^sTfffeTcnsT^n^Ff 

m 5j^¥r?T%t^ WTS^TT^ir q^fgsntof , q5[5rf^^^§ 
i^cT <Rqi3TrTfrf%d«r=^?^?TT ^q?r q^f|^ST5=cr^q^^t: 
q^Tf^^f%5r5^i?: I ara^ g^fJrsnjnrt ^t^rq ^ R r -e^- ^ 
^ I ^ inRorq; ? qwr^ ^ 

qTTsf qfqiTR^, ^qfesRq^^ fesrqt^qiq^^Egqr 
qqr 'sqqrqr sr^TTq^sfsnw: tqiqqfe q?;w ^^sqr i 
gw^qrq;— 3Rq^qf wrvgqwferRrr^^m- 
gqr^q^ 1 ^ 'qrq ( *? ) q^ srS i |§fSFcrw*Tqra[ 
qfq^iiyRq^q %q55 m^irqTq^nqqsqrqrr ^ f^q- 
qf%^^RgqjT?rT^ ^qRiTR^Tq %q^ fqirfqT^^q ^iqqiilr 
q^f %qFqTrm§fq1q i ^qg^K fqof qp' ?q5r%- 

aTmqmgrHTmwOTftfefejraTqTrraraTqteTqqqr^ziftsrsrff ? 


3Tsn'sqq?q ^sgirRfqdq^q ^s^ifqq 

qqiqRi^qT^lq i qjqfrrfq q ^qq Hcq^ qrqr:, 
qfcqiqtq^qlfqfqqqqr^, srqfi: crfpr^ ^TRqqriqq- 
JTR^q qqitr?!: i q?qTf^ qqi % q^r Hql'uit'^qTfq- 
^qq^fqwrqrni?:, q ^ ^qi^pr fq^qFtrqi p^qn^ q«f^ 
^qftrfq qr wq^rrqqqqfgqq?? qq:srft?[?q 

i_ qq^^qr^qin fqsrqFf^f#!;^- 

qq: 1' '^' % ikw: si^i i qsn?^cr^?qTqfecq s% i»®- 


VI *(1 


IgM *i 

¥nq7:, ^^FiTin 1 f| 

f%?rjn?f gds^rfe^r wh-t%^ sstj, ?r«n =? 

lf|q>T^i^^?2rT5nTrf7 f%?T?TH ^ 2 : 1 !?^% 

?F?r%, 5rf Tf^ ^^TRIRT f^^TJTFR^ ^fRcg^TTf # 1 ^ 

|g?iT ^ i 

^f^g=E?il ^^2=93 Igf sT?gnJif¥rTRT%f^ *? 

^ IgfSFcTHf^r^rFi ^ 'Td=®^'tm'i%K- 

^ JT 1 ^sf IR^T *? ^ ®rf«T5?ra3^<F2I 

gds5rf?2ra?*r g?T?;f«ro?rfefTr=Esf?cr i ^ ^ 

fSTFTcl^TtmFrJ^i f%^'?5^f3'l 51% - 

WT^fFT %i[m>Ffq«5- 

^'\^1T, ^T |5ft%^^Tsf?rT?iife I 

.cR^i^H^fyg^Tfq q3:T^f*i^ II 

ai.sprT I aFnT5=?T; srsrtmTT’T:— g^qs^rf^Rfi;?; qfrsr!: 
35q%qTff?r: 1 5rcr qqr ?qrar H5qfr-^ i ^qT<ir?n %5r?rT?i- 
g^sTr^ I ii 

^fq=? 3T%o3r%5rT%fr 5r ^sr^:, gisTifq 

3rfir5^^?n^^ %rRq q^igargcRSsegq^wi^tir 

^^^*fTTW#^^%srT5rr?^ srii^sqt tt snnw; It 
^sr 5?n?r ^F^TSI^f^FTFi %in o?F^%qTd ^Wrf f % 
%T.5 ?t2^ I ^ WTq?n% ii^%, 5n% ;rf T^c^rFisft^wsr 
wgu srirTT^ I ?ri% "W 5^ 

?rm 5f?TT5?T^ tl 

" =qTi?rq^:m 5S(trfl- 

t%T I %iTFr%d’qww. i tojt ^ ^n^c|f 

#nj Iqq^liiq^T ?nq^Tn%wNq?r 

" * 







?rR^T?rf'^^!5rsrTf^5^q[, qrds^^T?f ? %:^^- 

?resr»TT5rfrT^f T^; sr?r# str ( tt? ) ?r^Tr^ 
fcTJ srwf^'J’ft^TsrswfwcTT ? ?r f| ?i^t: ^1^7!%^! m 
w^?:iT^5rcr?^q#?r, w=®1%8?TiTgf%£rt. 

^ I 'Kw WTsrf^'Tmsri^RTcsr^iw rTTf 

sr^n^'ndcTTan'Tfe i ?r«rT 
iRsf ?*r I g-^rm— 


;iTO5f I 

Rssraf WR^ ^^oirg: H 

[ *r* !srT.-<\.? ] 

^ ^ 5r?R2^ i 

3nt§^ ^ =^RRsf: n 

r ’To OTo-v.:{ ] 

’TR^g’vT Wof sRTTTTCor^^roni; i 
5r€5^%r TTT^ f| TT ^T:mT:Df f^q-i u 


[ iro 5no-'^v.v ] 



lcTnf|g7i arsT srsifRTRWWRTOTnnf 
ST^snftTT^'T^lg?# STT^T^g^qfegoTTRTTT- 

^FTTft' %%% TT ? 

?zrR:, 

f^r^TTTf ‘^TtRrfl'/ tTI^cT, f%!TCo5TR^!=J>^ fife f Igf- 

cTii^or sr^Vr^^mfrisrTgTfi: ii 

SaJ^'i ^Pfi^ 






“?r wtsrlfsgtsf ?: ^cq^r^TRt ?r ^ q?r^ 

1 % 1 - [ ^Tf%?g 5 R!§[# ] 

^Wi— 

^?r> w|d ^ ^ ^ € %qr 3T|d I 

H ^ 3r?3 51 % 5r^2r5T3=sirf3T^7W5T5f5rT ii 

[ 55 fegf^ 5 cr ^-?^.?«.5 ] 

^Tfqwir— 

57 %, ^Trl, 1 

^ Tn53i^fq 5rxr^iTT5itf^35f 5nfq ?iT^?rq[ il 

[ ^o ^i>-?<i .\9 ] 


# II 

'RTTcTN^ Mqarfrrf^ i ^ffcjrm g^^r- 

5 ?iq:^srT^ 3 q 5 T?fT?i: I 5 T 5 iqft^gT ^ 

^nw^^Fwfq ^^«r5% jjjt ^ms^fcr 1 
TOT^fT^^frfq f%^aTT^«rT5f 57 ^*7^ II 

^ ^ ^?qf% Jr%q57;, 57gr?5?W?7Ti^ 

DTgiqi5?f It ^Wc7; <75:57 Ictwffqp ft=^5I57- 

^5TJn5^R55q?lt 1^571^771^ srftTvT! I imRRfsft 
57r^53n'T^f7T?7 1 ^^sTT ii 

37fq ’q 1 77% ^f57n ’35q{%Jr%t5Tft5:T%:^irT ft5rw7- 
t575'nt^, ^ 37T?T7n%# m 

TO. 1 q5:7Tpl57: 5q5r?=qg5i?n775r57Tm7T575:3<i5rm7^ i 

^157n ffe %q^5 ^ 5:7718757 ^%57t7%: ^577 

5E7ff5rT^f 'qg5:T#Tt qTCTTpfg- ,^qf%ir%t7rT?; 
gRq^qfttqftOTOf <75:77T^J7f 07%% ^ 57% <55rtw 
^5B5^ TO:-^?7tf5rT57f <57^7^57! qT^TT^ftt 5n75g5q%7%% 1 
k 'qqg'ETTt i ^FEqTTTtsfq 

7rT^/q?r%^r^T7r;T5:|<7q77T^'7tS5f%%<q^^ q%^:5P7Tf|% 
57 3=56^5751.11 



i^il^ ^ firSTW:, f%iJ^-5ri|;% % !a-% argqfi^g^^RjIWfTO^^: 
Fn^ 1 5rsn li— ?Tir^, ^ qt^^rr- 
fkr^i \ srsTT^^is^'t ^Tirl, ^ 1 cran #^- 

-jTS^Tf^cqctT 5rf5^T?rT!T?aT arf^ qu^, ^g- 

q?:cft5%s: I 3TaT o?T^q-;, ¥ ?q^>sfe^: I t^* arsTFfiTW ffTTT- 
^“tsfq ^ ^^5, ^ I m w 

I ?iarra wl, 

arf%fn^g?^gf%^ ^fj,, 

aR?n^ qf^qT^srfg^’Tts^ ?n«qar5Rfsi^r^j, qfpi??r- 

iqqqW?n^rerT^?n?q^5Rq 5p?:q%: 

I ^ iqqql^nfqqql^ 1 ?r?r^ fqqql^ ^~ 
>111^, ^ftrft%^q %s5nff, w^i fg-; ^rrTtsr^^rwr- 
? ?Tf T 'q STfqqq-I^Tf^# Tfls^T^fq^f fwlfrrf^^^q 
%fnff, 5r^ ^fr 5r^ 

^ift: 3T5r qqtTBTn'qTqqif:— 

qff qr 1 

5r?q^Tfffw:t^^rf»iTqF^^qi^q{ IU% il 

[ fqo sqte-^o ] 

q?r?#5f f*F^ fqqai!^f%qq!^, srat fq|qwfqqqkt- 
q^csrpTT fwq<t?reqw«iqT^t qg: ^ 

^ ^ oqTqi^sfe:?!^!^ qgrftq:, 3TT«ran%^> qi |:5^q: 1 
^^qqftfR II 

1%^5T?i!?qTfq RFqq;i sra ff ^is^TiTRrqfqcq- 
cfT^nqT^ar =q 3Tfqq%?rf%^ sqt^fq w^rqj% 1 ^ ?%q =qg!- 
?n?rF5T ^grT^qqiqiff v-qf Rq?qT 3Tfli5?r JTifq q?:tnarq: 1 
# JirfeT fqf5f?r^ II 

?Rrqm%iTqKq®’#r>|[Tq^ qwTOTf^- 






^ ?f«rFi%R 

irm # ? ^rji , |^5cf^^8r5rT i R?cjn^^5%l, 

«T ^sn^ETST 5IfT I 

?j??ErfRwr^^5rc?T?r5Rf^^T^5(WR[, grfi— 

%3^ll 

[ ^0 5!To“?‘>S ] 

I qncRT^^rt 
arfesTST^ Rl II 

tcrt3[%%:fto^, cTOTT- 
?5r?'sNT3^% 5r^3wq5?r?^f|§%5 ^R?r |?rt#tw- 

I ^r^m—^'TOTT- 

^{ R^'JpjPKRRcR^R: 3nsRT^R^^=5r??T, ’TC^r^, 

^js^\ arsT^T— 5T R^ RCRT^^ fR?r%n: ^?:T?n«RT{^- 
sr^^TRT # JT^ft^, R^T^, 

# I R?:?RTff^*ra RRifes’l II 

=RT^— ^5R?^ an^RT^R^ w(w(t, ?rfl:Rf%f^%- 

go^rR^K^’C'RT^— R?Rf^i^?RR |cft?:f€^isfmg5TR'- 
^ 5=^5 ®rar ?rRT%^R ^rtf^R: stifR^RT ^- 
3rprR^ '3?Rif3Tc^^s^^ RR:?n% ?Err«itj 
?[f5R^lf^55RW^Wnf?f^ 
i^^5=n%R I RR ?R^TOT«r^S^-R^.^cft5^' 

jT^g^, ar^R^RT?!., R^^fFR’R'T?^ 3PR'5R'|;?ft; RRTflr^^- 

?f^T^>RTll^ 

q R^RWcT: ^IRRFT 'RST fR R^f%, *R^fK^5^R5fT^, 
giisn 1 5r«rT— ?r 'Rg : ^RR' , 

I ^ ?rRrwfei 

^ RR II 

,,,sfmj^f|,'iT^, |a;,R^^5|^Rfef?,l S^" 


5r?K*5q^'t8aT ^ \ 


sq-sft'ssfWTO^ 55rcr ^r gri^sTKT fe^ i^TflfNt 
iTFrl^, ^cTsr 5T{ ?r ^Wcfif% ?rw^- 

^«iowf5B‘ ^TFRr f I ^3^ I ^sr^s^nrgjrR I w?rsf 
'sn^ I qf ^ ?R5F5f?rg<TR srgssjFil m^ir^sr- 
I grm %— ■'T^:: 75^% srfwr: i 

e’ ?r55rflr^^5rT3?r^ '^g^; ^in^5f?RTf- 

f?rs^, 'R^^sra!%R5TTf^RTW^^5 

era gra 'Kfsf^irfT jt^r, cmi srfer r 
?^ 55Fn^JTq[, *T^3Tg?Trajr i ggsr 

«Rra?«Trafl'^Tr?-iM iRfts?iRq[% ^rsfr^r 

^hragRt, mi ¥?TRftwgT wt^ ? 

f% 3^:— ®RTg?:5rfe^ gT^gg^nggr^^r i sr^g, ?n 'g ra'- 
sr%t^g g ’Rsrfet'Tj fsraig i 

^ gi, i g g 'sr^ g# tow^i; i 

gsn R ^%, gsn i 

sr^raigL i sRnra g W ir %%g t T<tg4 jFr- 

grgr, 'Rsrife^tg fg^r^tf^cR^ifffg i ?p=?^— r 
^ g*rafg%ggT^, ^ snrFf HFgg?7T%?;g^- 

f%, ^gri^ sgg-^rag^^w^g 3ig?n^ 

gsrhB m H 

gsn fl iitwr%^ m ®ng^ grar, 1% gf| ra’- 
Jrf^^grR li 

raT«i%?n^ 5 5^gsr rasr%%^fR|g¥t, i 

^ ^ w^rasTfe?^ 

ifigtf s ^ W i ra wt u ^ .. 

^ 5i>Rr*% wrau, I tRUTTgi^cr^w^-^ '^' - ?■'■■’-"* 

i„"fT ' . I? - r rs3t3 TTlSkr ft 'A & r'»,l ^ "* 


‘,. ;.i m: { V ’ *.' ‘ 5'i«i\ t.tr 




aT?3i?^??r ?Tf% JTTTr q5^s5Tf%^, 

«iT^?r ?r^ w|^: i 

'SFir ^r^graar 

p^ q5R^Trfe^S3rq%5f7 il 

[ 5fRJii?wraaR-^'?v ] 

^2nf^ [ JTS^RT^T^^KTrl: ] TO ^Ti%5r1%^sfts^^2i; II 

3n=^i3f|^srqTf%cr?g o?rT=f«:^— ^r to ^tt^t.*, 

^^g-: iQ^^'iig'srewTgi 1 3TT=grRf«n5r%%gjt^>ii?TTi:-g’?^5rerw- 
^F^55rTrir ^FWPT?r%[43f to? 3r||?rt m 

^<^1!% wgrr;, fg‘f2ar?TOf%pT=^.V i 

sTP^sTT ^^?r: J^roi^fr^rgr srerwrg^ ?rpFr^<jrR?g;'T#- 

5^TpfTTgi4t5rg[, [ |i% ] I i3[g-?’:?r^r?Trn4ii: i ’joi^^r 5r%- 
RTf^gwi?; ^^aTTRr:'TT%?^^ 'Rsrfgwi^^^^^ ?f%f%- 
^^1%% 5T !|5r?fFr 3n?«r1[g[^ il 

growth frfq-sTT???^ ^tt^t:, ^5FT'i^Tf^%rft^g'WTg^ 
R^p'TTfl^«?rH=g‘ I 

1 li 

[ Wo 5no-?R'\ ] 

^gFTJisrf^ ^ =gr ir i 

[ Wo 5no-<:‘v ] 

5!;^?r igr 'gr 

[ w®apwra5rR-S*<^'^ ] 

^3n^Ri^%g^grT§:--3T|g5r> ^mr;, ^Errr 

sETtipfw’gsr^awi^ I 

3i5nf^ TOf^Tf^R^ ^ fw'T<lwi«?i?n«rg[5wfeg-T^^ 



fqfsTri, 3n?:iFq[?rTO?qF.'5r i ^ sqiw ^ 

2<?5T I li 

f^T^qT5q^qCf«r>lj ^ I ^^T- 
^qqdqrqq%5 ^snv^qqqqscw^qrf^ i 

qOT?i5r5Enfqcr^5iR?3?TTf #i q?iTfT?TWE^%^s- 
§?n^%f%f?tg; srcft^q^rs^-R: # i| 

3raii:-q^f^T5?qT^Tfffq%s: qql^q^g^d sqqfejqt 
q[q%j, qTril 5i5Tqgt^q;-3T%n5RqqT: ?f^?jr"3rfqqiT- 
f5rdqT??f?^T;i:fe>q- gqi- 

ar^qis? ^ ( qq ? ) ^^qJKT q^TT^sqqqftor; I 
f| f?TCS!r7^ twt o^q^q: || 

qsrT-q?qTfi§j qqFr5fHFrg?7TfT§:T qqrqmqt ^qflqr 
qqloif wit q^ q?qR 

if ^"t^F qi^qqt %?qT%, q«n-q?:3t^T%:T- 

qqqfirf^^FM q^s^qjqqqfqfq, m fqdqifffqfw! sr^cq' 
^cfr qqqqT, ^ q 1q ( fq ? ) wq # ^ 
qq m ^dqiqq: qq^q^rg^qTf ?qtq5?vq?t, srq q%q qsq- 
qoftqqrqm ^qq|qTq?mqrfqqqq>qq5f qjqg l 
qq q qql^qqgqnq^l^qWTqq q^*', q ^ fqqqrfqqrr* 
fqfq^Tqi^q^^qqrqT^qT, 1% qf| ^fq?nf^^K|qqfq- 

qrqqsfqi^wqr qqqqi-qqfl: fqsjqj qor ^ 
qp" 3wWq Iqqkg , ^Tf q|qqq!wj %% I 

qqi-qTSEcqq qqqr qr sr^qqqr qr l qtqqq^q^q, q^- 
srqqq^qq^, gqi^^qq^, qr^ qi^sif^Rt I qqj- 

qqtfq^r|5ft ^q^^qf: i 

qrqtq# *q f^itqiwI^qqifqT ll qir u 

I ..,.,,-r.^qqqq!q;^^q^ 



irw IsFiT 

gT^rw!, ^ 3 ^ai ®nf«nT##%, ?Ff 3%^ ^mft 

sTFar^ 

cTsr ‘?r ^^5rt’ [ 'ft® ^it® v% ] ^t^rrff^T u 

5r?3WT Tfra??^ 1 

^ ?TtasrTi!ar: ?ff?^Kr#fr ^ w 11 

[ iTo 5 no-?^ t] 

[ 3 tio 5 rro-?v? ] 

^TrTT^r^mTl ^ 3 T% I 

sr^S ¥n^WFr%ffT%rT 11 

[ TJO 5 rTo-?V« ] 

|c?n%^T sTFT^ af^cr: 11 
ana^?gRrTrfl^^- 

?r5F?n ^taT«j!: j ? ^ ^n’lla'- 

cTRH f^ftsr:, ^?nsr!; 1 % ^t^fctt: 

la^STt, w 1 ^ ^^^Far? ^fwr^ffr- 

*5^ a%T^?r^F?r 5 rf^?:orgrT, ^r ^^na^r^T- 



a 

^!|| 

li 


1 


5 r«n “a sn^r^f^^T^r?!^- 

a\cnsf^Ferf%^ wr% 

^sftafasT in^ ^ ! 

= 3 naf^ 5 sr^a^?iH II 

[ aaif^m-vs’K ] 


5Jg 'q--^cqT?T#TT^T«rT^ ^ W<^?darf ^WTcETSfit- 
qif ?n«f TO5'<T5rHT^?f:, g-% IT ?r 

^?Tf ?T^TTir ^r^TTRTvT fiT?r=?r;, 

STfJT g-f wTerm ^^TTr:, §iri%fifc?r?f 

iTife ^WT?::, ^!i?=Tr#?r«3f^;qr l i ?ff%- 

^^eiT^^jTi I Tg^f5Tf^5T^?r 5rf5>T^^^ ijWT«f^rT 

^TT^THT 5rf%qT?I^S^TrT^: 1 if 

f^fT srgwT fT «iTff 1% I srff f i if ff ssri ffmr =ffFf 
fftlTRf f% ^fgrd fT 3Tfe ? f 'TFfil' 

^fffr^TTw srfercf infecf i fitTB' firffi 

anf^CcffH^- 

^Tf % fi%TiHJriTTaT f I fvT fsiT- 

I f rirtq^-qi f?if arcftcf f snrTiTf f 13^ i 

?pifT?nf TTTfTff f fife TTTf : 1 

flf^cT ?fqnf J, cRf f T^cJcfTfi I W :, ^ 

ffdf: II II 

fTff=E^ff, fflff iTTfRi 
?f¥rTfff¥riiT%^, g' ^ 

qjTjfoirft ^qt%, qfifTTsfq fiff WTf fR’M 

IffWqrfwgii; II 

% 3iT. — ^ff^TTfT srfq fTTsi: qrfisrsfffiiTRfffiT 
qrf ^ I f^fSTT ?TTf Tf f TTIfTf firfTf TH; , f f Tfcrff ftcTSST 
I ff ffT’^fT?rfq%=s^T|f“ 
?nfWTqfTf% sRSfllsri TrifT^ntfificiT 
f|T qi^Tq^T^rif f^fTfT^RTff- 

mif fefTT^ft Trf% ffH arffRit 
^:ia'cri ^pfftsfT^Trit TnT% ffftiL i ififfRq; ll 
tfff =f 

tk ^ ^ f»V, 

fi%qn?rt, f ^fqjRRr wrr t ffi fTO- 
WTfT srfi Wm fWTf f f^^rsq-ffTflf f5=ff ^f#f ll 

t» 

f«rT STTf^R^cTllf — 


u 




arsr 'r^in^Tiw firgsTwr^ 

^T;R5rw?:?5?r?i5rmf5qTJTT-?r^F^ 

sr^Ffife I 3Tsr t^Frr ] ^ w^sft 

Tr=i!sf?ar ^?r, gf?nx ^ ftrsr Rit^rw; ??? li 

®r^ qf^ f^l?Ttnfii %?r [^RTirar] 5 ^ ^ l^g- 

[ f?TT|r?[^ ] t?T>T??^Rf?5r ?JT I rTTf^t^— 

sfF^ jTfweq-sr:? ftrft^^T^rft^qrsrn?;— JTftrqqnw an^nw^- 
grg s?nffg’i?q5ff^fRf%cf^^5r: I ?? ff q-Jif tj?; 
%?r2rf^, crJTT^rt JnwcRRt jn^rmfRl 5TT%g=^T5r|: 355^^: 
?f n¥?TT'7?iT«r| I sTsr ?i^T5=^?Tf 5r>^^--5r?T;Tc?rr- 

3^JT?cft ^iFJT^rcft sr?f^l?t ifTqrgRTJTt 5TR5TTfm| lTTT%g^W|: 
Hc^^^TTr: ?T5r5^rR! #5rT?rm7?nJT|: 1 ^^rTr^'^qn^crsi 

3rT^^iT;?r; ?Tin?5n?rl' ^ 1 srf^^Tf'nwT 

% «rq:aR?r ^rfri: 1 : srcf^iT^ JT^qraru ? 

?n'«T5ft=qr^— ?:T5TiwtfT!!7T 5rfT^?r ^r^f sr%'?5n: i f^rffirar- 
T% 3fi3[T^sfr??r: ^fir?r?% qrrirgqfifTCT 
sgrqi%'Kisr ? ?f ^s«?rTcir fr 

tTT>r^Ti:‘3r?t, tsqrRqpf^qRn '35q[?r?^ 1 fiifflrer^5r^>^- 

mq ;— %i 3rTw«iF?ft m ^T^rfr, [ qr f%^?T^5r ] 1 
'^wr??ft q ^fii^ar ^ tw^Tirs^TSf, cr?T ^ ^r 
I ^ ?r ■f%???B:, ?r frprr i?3=E?rl 1 fftsin- 
^'sTF^ft ^ ^ i ^TrTT%; srin f%5%f%5fe- 

^FTf^TTruw^fr^cft Jf ?r ’rf^^srlir 1 <?f5T^if wF^t 

1 ^ wt 5n;%f%%'^T: i ^srsT^- 

lfi?n3^3fFcr: ’Fit ^ qrf^ifFsrTOTfjriF 1 ft ^ fitf! Fit 

Wli, FT 'F FlTFt FIT F^ITIfS I Ft % FfTFl FIT F^- 
FTFT%, FIT FPFF^FTFT F|r5r% I FlT|-FfFF{FdFFFTFi%- 
FT^^TFT: FFTFFSFq: 1 F^lF^lF^r^^Ff%FFTFFFr 
fF?itFTF3=?nft5pFFtFfF% FFTFJ tl 

STF ^t FWTFT f^lFTFTF3FTfTFTF%^%'ttT'^ f%5' 

• ^ I FTF FF : I ^ FFFi^FtFFFFFnfF I 







fw5r|[^r^5ft^— f^T35iT?at »T?n: 
iprt wmmi ? irwsr jt fgfe^rrnnrFr 

1#^ ^%?r; I ^TTf— ^ 

f R^n ? sTTf:— iff I gsin- 

Tmi'. ? srift^r ^?3RT3 i^ i sni;— %^^?r 

f^iiki; *? 3n|:--^2T fr ^Fft ?f f¥5fm sri^— spsr ^ srfgjr: t 
3TT|;— JrTf^JT^TOTRT ^ feft^T’R’irra- 1 3?TC— ^ ^ 

sTN^: 1 3n|:— ^ ?r mn ?iif«^’^JT, i anf— m^- 
? a^if;— ^ ^«n§% 5i\Tf’^5rf?g' I acrif— %5rfe^T- 
^'srr^cr; qfftfe^^JFrl^cr 1 3rr|;— wsnrra:f?if^i: 'Tf^f?R!> 
\ ? 9TT|:— STf ^K?r?r^- 

TfWPRTt 1 STTf— 8jt<JlT :^5n: ? anf:— 3R3Rcr^- 

5RWHr^ioni3[ I anf — ^f^5rt ? ang:— w-^Twro- 

I ang— qk’^rfkrt ^wikr? ?n^?rT ? ang:— 

^ ’^T'^T !T 5Rr5i^ 1 arrg— fw?ftfw ? 

ang:— arsHf^rtssr^mg^; i arrc—a'^q! ^WKt ? 

aTTf:-— 3r3=5#f5fl'5?rP35^5 1 ang— ji%'T5!t ^^;JTTkr|%oft- 
?rgkr: *? an|:— iw; i arrg-— f^rnf^Ff arr^- 
’jiF?r: ? ang:— afm^iw«n«TcrfM®rfrTi i # fn^^JT^r: 

firsr^ srftrfw^raNRrt arsFrf f^rg:- 

5rarqTq'3qT?FTT«riW%^f^ srfir^rsra' 

^Toii I gfir II 

ic^af ^RsphTrqT'fqf ?TsiRTcikf%?rR:?Tf krgsqf q?^wt 
?«R igcT^ir II 



=q an^rsr^^FOTt «rRw^~- 
g?rsn ircf|<q‘ ?rsFit "q srat?^ 

^ q?rkq srr^^kr^^ i ^ 

n If ?T«r4t^r%fe> ^ 3^^- 

oWFiTJRraf^fwj 1 qs^aft: ar5rfl#?r?n%Rq pq- 

lOTTqkfigt iqqferct jftgqkfTgj i ^ 
sn^n^t ^ w%q! U 


3 ms* ^ 

^1 ^K>jft^^< 

^^~~m timmJlJ ^ 

^TJi^?r^^; T ^r^i- 

t?HT%?3i^cr 

5Tsn =^n^ ^r^TST^, q[??iT^ ^®ti 
5 W W' 

1 ^ g:crf^i?rT,.F 5 r 35 rfe?n^w 3 ^OTT?iT ^K- 

*ipf??T srf^HFF*I’R.^*^l’^t^13, 1 ^ ^ 

%f 5 lt ^3n5f^^3. 

^T??iq[^?r t ’a' srfw^^: ^?n^T:-3T^ 

fir^infTOT^^aTi aF- 

5 =E^:-%?i 5 % ^j^pftrfa 1 ^ Jar^inTa’aTssT^an'^^ 

cf^ri-ttfe^ 5t??wg^qci> 

' ^^^ I ^ ^ qft^^psT ^a- 

5 !?srfir% 1 sTsr,^ fli 5 rf:#¥Wt%F?f 5 ^^^ ^^|:— 

m ww: 5 ^ i IHt ft ^ I ^ ^CRL^f^Fcr: 1 

5 fFT ^a^cfa ?ii%^5a?il--§FrscTr3?’l ' f%cr 8 r^-a?iT aft- 
I ^ 3^^^ ^TFR^r II 

g^^T ^ ]|^3’a?5Er?TT^^®r ga: ^^cgiFRiT^ 

^F^TRfq-RTna ^’l^nsiarFFn 

?F?a^f?5ri % ^wirM ^a- 
fn%J ?riw ?:TFn’ 3 '!*iTOT^ wstr^ 1 aw araia- 
qr^rgw# ^afa— aaa:, wt, aaar 1 aw ifa 's^- 
^iiFwafeia f%Ra Rtawfgfa'a aswaiw 1 ^a a^ f^ff 
" S^siff^aT^ ^¥aafa f aw a^i^w ^ xim^ i 
% la ^firiftaal^a ^T 5 ^j ^arat affa ^aaf^ifa a?:- 
%l %i^ %faf%faaT5wnwFt ^Rna# n 


frw 

I?5f Wf f^cT- 

m wj, =»Tt 2^1 pt t \ sr ?wfTr?ft pTit fcr- 
■^=^flT^Tcft ^ \ crq^sr 5T»T^cr?=f 

5ira 

?r 2^ qr 2^Jra:: i fw^sn ^^r^!q-?i!: i s 

f%3:fqtrT ^e'^'-rir!: ! 5Ri^q;TT ^«rir!t i |5r*:?rT'iJTT 
1 ^ I 53f^=^?^<TTri 

^4^5ir?TP I 1 1 ^fri ?rKrFra^?r srif^^Ri f cwt fw^Tcr- 

^rnn: i ^'-q-irK qjr^cr sr^sr- 

5TT^5Rpn?iii55: 1 % arm^rf^ai^iEr ^ct^ett i^f?5r i t 
^w^T^rp ’Er?fT?iT ftwfoTsn^ <Tfi:f^^ffcri 

5T3TW5?: JT?:'?!??; 1 # u 

5T?f ^ffra- ^ 

’ETfSTp;^ ^f5rg-t%i 
?T ^ar^r 

^ ^*^1% 1! ' 

%% 3r%5rtin:?r5iiT: i 

ii?q^5T 3 

^fir anrife ?n^T: ll 

f%^TFfk?T ^fefrpTT: 

.. ^%?TW ?R^J I 
«BKf ^ 

%sf^ ^j5p|i?ni 

?rt sna^ t v^ 

" i g^^smFTT 

5Et^fi|?r5rt 1lwc:H’-.'''''''''^v^' ->• -■’■ '^f*' 






sraif — q^rTJ ^»T^cfts|§cr?^ irtfe mwi^ft- 
g??Tf j, ^sT5R-%?risr5wr; ?t?^T ^c^tb' ? ^=5^ 

5r^i5:li . 

r^^qsT*=2r|- I ^ 5 TST^gSTTV^'FI^JT 

tTE^ *^TftBc5rT?t I ?^'JTc2r?IWT^Tr^'f'T*T^ % ?r% |§^5E# 

?:?3ft?^^cwi5nfer %f^lT% jtt^ wf 1 1 

aTcr?C#cBi3[_—- 

tnf%ift^^ ^:Jsf ;?r=!n 

, ; . [ ,®hPT3'^?tf<ra-% ] 

; : TO%- 'V'"':\'' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

JIcfT5?r W\K^i ^ ?f 5[5fl?3T ^ ! 

^ SfWg^ ;?IT7?I?q?5ITTr: fef^^^TJTJ^ II ^ U 

;v [ *10 5Ti:*-<£. ?5? J 

¥UT^5n'^^n^??rra^[^‘tEJ3;— ■ 

craw ^w!0r%crT ?rcft? w^ir, 2tnwt9TT?T%- 

iWlTTJTfTrWTff il 

%f'^wfHi^#cr-^3Tgw?^ ff^ %fRf srxrrasft 
? m itofjst iwl, 

swTOfT^ i%®8?onf^ f^fimitoT, 1% ^5n^ ft "xx^r 

^xwcftsl^gt ifti ^rmirxnor^r:, ^ swTWT^ftxTraT- 

csr^TftjTxrra \ sraft^Tcft ir^ ^ ftxn 5nTT^?:ftTF| ^wm 
# wi«irnflrww«r^ft*TTn5Tft ?Erft fir 

5? 3'^feftw5n xrwT fir I wli ’fw xw^sg?^ 

xnwT fir xrfir^sr%, iw xnxrft 5Er5f5XTWT: ?r==^ir \ wr 
'WT'sf ^ — srgcqiTTJ ?r^«nr!^ fft, xrxnft ^- 

xTwVtftxfirwft t 3r«r I ?nif ftf^g^sg^x^ns ?rwxrwi 

t:ffT‘s 


frm srsrtT sRRom i 

1 ^t=5rf5i?=^> 5TT?n^tn^??rr?i:, ie" !T4 tm¥> 
WT wt i ?r 5^fe i f% qrRoiq^ ? 

^T% ^?rT'?T?srf%'7^?gf?^ajt i ^rsi ?5r%- 

rrTWf^JTT^ ^Tfe, cTfT f?i?=5r^: 

grfi sri^^q-sr sTm^nfir 

’3qTir:J twr 5f^J ®STof fqqqt qr WI%W%-5q5r: T?:?r 
^qq-qtslgcft STT w^sq^^nrfe ii 

1q?=q^ qT% ^qj, ^sr qTq=q- 

WTg-q ^5f> qifr >T^rr> q STVarf qFq|§?T> WT^T 
¥rqr5f|% ? I ^rrqq ?qir%^qtq'- 

qwr, ^FTTonq: i f% ^ snqkTgqq^qlfe ? 
qT qT%r %fq i irnkt rj^Tf^R: i f cr^q ^^^^ 

iTlR> qg'TTf^^gR^qT ^qTtl ? 

qff mq! q qofqf?g-, Cf;(;5fj5| ^■'y^ 

^srfqsqiR ? sr 5i?qTq| ®>W5qqfT^>q'qi% qarqjR, f% 

1 stqjq qq qr qf qqR^qR^n^R qqq 

^ ^qqi^q I qqq ^ fqqqrqwfr fq^qW 

gqqT ^nfqqt q>q^qf%, qTJjqqsqrdR qftfk^qf^, 
^ www(^ qqjqqfqftqt qy gqw^qT q-Riq=E^r{^qiq 
qqqqtqigqqoT^qr-^qferq, %?rr i^qTiqqr i ^ q q rt: 
gq^wyqr fqgTBr t^qy^yq^f S l qq%y«:qyqj ^qqycq. 
gq^qqyqycTR qiqyqyqfqqyifirdqcqq^qqqqqT fq<T^cf 
Rqyqq^qyd'q q1t%?q§qiq- 

^y: 1 qyfqqyqlqyqtJ qqrfq^qqtqffqy qfiN^qq^ I qqy 
IqqqyqR qa:R q If yfq^q q?qyf , fqg^^fy^'jq 

Ry5yty?:yff«^5|?:^5qf%ql% 


qrqyW Ryq^aygqq qqys^qy^ ww, fqf’^[^ I qwyf * 
gqq qq qjgqqRyyj., tfqfeifeqFfiq^qq^iq i ff- 
?qT|qq?qytq qysqqqRiqq qRqRW q gqrfqfq i f^qif- 





?rr^fs<7^w^'TTSJrTd<Tari%>7#JT srsr^rsr^- 

?:aTT??¥r; l 

iksRj?:arR»^»T:, JF^iTf^rsq-sTJRTi?#^!? 

!^Tfe 5Rftcq-^g5qTf^% irf^fsfTsfq: II 


'j ^nw- 


^sf spririr^ 

oiig^foig cfi; w ^5rq: i fgTf%#: w 

^T%ih- ^r^^TRmf^rt ^?=^^5Ti3fTr^ 
i ff ^f^^ft<?^^^oisr'JT5!RT?i5# 
^sf JT^Tc^ja-T^ i :?■ %r|- 
I ^ sq^ qqrpr 3T?T5^ 11 

arfq =^ 1 ?r% 5rTn<jn^lJT! 5r^i%?T^TJ, cnf% sr^TFrrfjr %?r 
'fftf^s^pgr f%5Tf5^T^|j=^T #r: 1 ifqft:- 

i:RTg:=®»=^^#cr^?^qrf| ^ n 

f% 'q' 1 5?% iEqRTRpq^^STigdtq qinorsqpB q?q 
gwr^f^fer ®rq qrfer ? qir%, frqr jr^qq* 
#% qfaf qfTMfqi^ 1 apq qfT %T- 

m qR?f# ^?f q^qfq %— 

=q q ^^q5qq?j% i 

[ »to 5tTo-VV ] 

3pr ^qiqr^ ^srorn, f% qff %-^w^zt 

sf|^' [ ] %w qqfor ?qcr i;?qT 5?^% 

I qqqfq ^^qRTORqRrw^qq^^^, 

^qoftsq^Rnsqiq ar qq li 

srq !¥qTqr^^^ =q ?q®^WTRrqTqTqq3#q 

#, \ If wqTq7q5=qTRTqR'3TRT5?ftq q??qFf q^q- 

, qw«n if^qT: ^f«Fq Iqqiqr fqqqi^^iqt fwRFr 
fqqqq^fq^^qj i ^ ffq ii^qi q%^i^qqT qr 

Sf?T%7rqfq ^Riqqq^^qqq^ 1 fqinq^q ^ ^aqqFf 
qfeq^qi^^cg# qrqfq RqaSMfqq q^T^qt 5EqqS5?0IF?R5q 
qRojTTiq^ 1 qqqfqfeR?q55^ wq;., qw 
qROTf sfTtqqoqiw qr qq it 


sRiR'fffeTr fmr swfi srropj \ 

srar ?ETfes=?n1^ fwinJTJT»=?f 

^ ^^^ano?T%f^=g5f¥rf^ 1 ^rfl %fFT?^5S^??T 
qjif 5T 'pn?!. , ^FW^qR#^ i 

?T?r^ %fw^ si%^ 555ra^(jf ^nwRTs^ =^ 

5rt!5o?riT— I?^5f o?T%?l%, 

sr^ s^iq-f^g- i arsT 

?rfT qF?;ot;T ^rfircro^rq; i irRFSf’R^ 

5?Rq%?'Fn^?r5T?m?>^T'7?r^ ti 

5TFlt SETc^JTF^ ST^RF^Th!^ 1 ?F2nT- 

^FFnt ?^5S5rof ^STSgWRrlTir 

f ^ ;t 532r% i arfq I f? ^rw str 

*fr5T^T^^^srT ^F<ft% IgWJ *? ^«n '^xlRTi’CR' 


tR^ ^T^i%'3TT3T^ ?T% f¥erg?'T?I^ I lfe*F?rfraR^1F?T- 
3r«r ^ ^tcr; t ^ 

3FRfE=qTni;^, g^T flf^w I 3T«r g^g- 

f^gq;, grgjsf !¥?? wggqfgfg ? g -g ^?rf¥g 

I g^«nfg sift g#gT%gFRT tgr^gm g ?rgg^ 
#^.g %ggT|Fwar g^gTpgw ^q:,«?^g 
gW ftra ?nFf ssh; i g^gg gt^^: srgxpg m 

sFggfg’i^ g g^ gRr^ g gRTT i gf ^gpct 

■fgRFg^^orgf g?5n wigifg ggr gsprir g«ng«rgt g g ^rdg- 
gfe I gf g ^gfg^gRt ggr wRifg ggrgfgfg^ fg 

g^ grf^ ?gRr1%fe i gggigFif^ %g ! 

% % I gr g^®raf ^^iRiig^^g gr ? ggg% 
.iFt^^^lg, W-^fgi^ fg^?gig®^gf swgi^ g'mlpf^'i 


^ ^^^ 13 ; I cTSTT ^^ 155 ^- 

^^<^i?l,5?i3^'7W?i! sTsnf^r?^ ^Tfi ^^onTs^ft- 

fT=?5f5ni^^^TWwf§:CT^ 

?T 1 w ^U^r~ 

q?fK¥!M‘tsff'^5% ^mi ii ff% il 

[ ^^ratcfffts:-?? ] 

?f f%^T ^pfT^l JTTcf^lfef I 

mi^ ^ ^ ^ . 

^T flrf|pTJiT^T%JT WT ! 

^ f%^. 5Rt: fef^: g ?3§ li II 

[ ?io 5no-5?.5^? ] 

sTWi’^^n % q:?:^q^{^^TTTiTOsrT^WT% t ^ 

fq^iiTiqftirFf 1^ m^K, ^ 

I cRmq^ri^Tfq 

;3[Tferftr%ll _ ^ 

=5r I SfFf ^ ^ 

f^xRq ^ 3 x 513 ;, 

■f%xr?q o^m:, %qmjni3:, 

% q^Fn%^f 

q;q<in%qqi l?F 

% q^%^T, T% gft, sr^'^rraqtf^sMt- 

ITFT?^ sarT?T%^T, ifH^ i 3T^f%^ft=E^ # 
in5?^?i %vni^ ^ I xT^ ^ »?jr H 

sE5f1q?rjg^oTTft i5^!n%^K %^, * 

s?iTr3T?q ?i«=53Trsn!R[^^^®n3. i * 551 ^^'® ?r8?T??qn^?n^ 11 

3rsn% %^T3'^*pr 

,fsf^0Tflr|t?Tg3qt5%, 


qTtTq7ff5r5^C’^i%tTfTq-!?5r?:^T^TSrf^^ ?ie?:%ct?TSTW 

15’Tqr^: 

%?: fcrdsi? Ww<ii??gr?:!ff^vT%i:Tf%- 

f|r^55i^f %^^s5r^jTT 

jrig^i: \ ^ 3 q;Tfe=?nf?o5T%ft^^%. 

5^?I?T»Tt ^ grjjt %^oifw?t5?T¥nw: I 

^sFn^-gqwTifSd^^r f^^wTf¥rsn?TiT^^f^ ^ 

7f if cr'i1t^'Tft^§'??rT gfTfifwf?:!: 'rnnsit! ^sr^flr^s^gqrT?^ 
7€rF^:, 5r?rT<^cr3:T^c^«3qTT3T^IPTf 1 

^5r^^d7TfH3E3r %^^qTfT§^ff5E^53|^- 
f iW5i5r^^ f%?twoi??rT%=^?:5^ 

^ ^qi^; ^ST^T^f5^cr% 5Trrq: 1 ?Rk%a^T%f^Ti;- 

I ^%% 5?Tf l?sr fir=5rKT5n=^f^'WTO^ 
qfi«d?rFr^cR^ I if ^TF%5?rf|[|%or 
STTcf T 5T grfq 5SFW Tg^T?!^ 3T^- 

qT|%ST3^^?ft?:qi% i5Tf5r*!flr%: ii 

m ^Ti^2Ti^5?Tfet^ fir«qw?nof 

Jfifej ^^o?rf^^%aT “q" f^?;Tsra'f , crsnfq ^ff^- 

%% q?:?qqT^w^T ^^^sri’T^^fU'^rFri: 1 

3T^5f 3r?3isn ^ S ^g^?r, 

^ffiM ^ =q wiT^rr frqwjrioTwf 
%^T35i^#T#ernfipr:, f% dl ^s^q^TT'q^T 
^^irfq^fer w^rsr# ^qwfq wf^T f^TSi^i^sn- 
I JT 4?r^^f?R5!HEr^?r^ N 

m 't' ^^totw- 

s#5rs5iprCT’c !5r?^ri%5^^^, f% § srgsTT s^t- 

fir I I 

w ( 5 ? ) ’qi 1 

ifq^rWiTT^n^^rF^TqfT^gxrm ^'firiisssroit 

^ifw^iir 1 % i w?§ ’?5rf ^f%- 


I 




fe?WT %%- 

^ ?5>^ ^cqft w?^iTT?f 

^ 1 I 5^CT’:j, ^ 

cf^^onf^ I ^ i 3T«r q^^rrsTt, ?t^t 

sTT^crira i?r: sTfRors^iT. ? 

grsr 5i57Fr[^w f^=7m?:«E^5F«r’ift5ijT o^^qf^ffTWife^ii, 

1 %=srT^T?:^w5Fq-5ri:^; 5is|w^ ^^ 

wrasr^JTffeft ( if%: ? )>T^?r: i 

%f 5i^2ig:^?T52r^fl®T^ ?nTT ?^5TWT?^r55S5r'JiTf%«nT?l?F 
3rTnTn=?^vTf irmiTFcr^:?^ I t%^w 3-: sr??^ 
^f%^5?r5ffT?;?^w5TfTtfrT^5^^CT?;T¥3q^^ sTo^nferr 

5f 5x5^^ i t 

3Tsr ^^fjr-^'TT^FR'TSTf^: sr?^^: JTc^TsrjrTnirrft'#' 
?r5cn^ 1 ?r5r?^ ^wfT=^R 

^ -^t ^ 

^ITP^'V^i WWi 5RW # I ^'T'TOt 

^w. I B?qKt % ^ §^w%^%ofrq®s«r:, ^ 

sTRSf:^ 5"?^ I RH^t 5 rjt^ fcsr^f g-^r ft 

^ ?fr?r q»%^ssrc?rsr: isrgqsssft 5T^>p^RR5R?r^5f 
I ?r2:?3n^T^Tfh^R^ src^sr^^firfe 

%?I, i3[^Trfq §?rqi5T^> JT gxp;, ^q^4?rMWT«T?T5F!TT«?WFi. i 
^ ft ^ndarqiqf i srfq i !^5?r5rfTW^4t 

^ ?# ficsn <r?^'qTf^qj qwsErrq 

qft^5c=ql, ?n^ I^5?nft53rfgf^ ?ft3T%¥?rfq 

5TO^ sR?iw ^vc-rtth: I ^sfr®i?:-x 

^RqTf^f%^%OT gsn ^ ^ f%?I^ 11 # II 

iiPiilllS:S''S s -v'SISli^ 



piff tel: 

?f 5 r^rfJ I sTT®!^ g s^r*?!# tefl^ F T ^ ^gr^^ te ^ f^wl 
sTffte^rl'sft TOK^f: Ite tel’ I ^ g siitws 55 ?w%- 
^FfJrTTfe^sr 5r?!r8jcWTTiiqte^% tester 

«i38E^ 1 te rT ^^ prf jrte#^'!»f ^ terwp^S- 


sic^wqte jtut sr«i 4 si^:j [ 

^tertew fi^e^K^ ^te^JTCT 3 o?rTf 7 l?r 

I ff— 

5 r??r 85 R 5 f ^sT^Jrt j 

argu- 
te trg- ^>Sfg> |S % ^ I 
^^^gfg’tew ir? 3 T^ if 
§?TFsr 

sril^srteq-# ter^’g’irf te h i 


5T?g'?9'?^ f%^ ^T^fl ! ^ox^Exjfrq'gpfj^ 

3T?3ra'???Wcsng:5x?w5^ j sr^ix^ srt wig 

Ti: 

w 










^#§rT f%w|% 

53iqr|^ ??inFTS n 

sr^sT^^is^FT srfe^^Tfs^^ 5r55r^?rsf?iT5r%-- 

o55qfe?:Trfk?r 1 % %«i, i sr?5?i^ 

515?^ srfes: \ ^%, ^srr 3T^?rTf5r5=55i5r m 1 

2r8rTft«Ta^f%^q^T5l^?:^TtaT 5 wg^cqT^ qfe;^- 

515 ^ 1 %^^]: stfel? ?? ? 3 ITtl 1 

=qgf%f ^%%5???roiw?T^5T ?r 

=f WfJ^Tfrfq ^ mn, \\ 

^5=q5iHt§^^=qirT?r^^ 5r5^^wivgq3T?nfi:3^ 

?f33I^fKT5TWT^5 =q 

^TifJrg^WTi; 5r??TgFq?naiq5^i \ 

iTjft =f 

sr^^nsr^gx^TfT., qwT57Tf?Tf??^f%ii^T w^5W%qT^^<Tri' 

snJUTTffq qvrqjnqk^^TW 5r^^^5wf?T% ^ < 

m ^t, 

STci: 5R5T^ crftq^oi 

iETC I g 3Ttfj?ftq;irFii^^^i 

tf^riro^srsTT g 353f?p5r^ ii 

'R>^i%’W § ^ ^lsn5?Tfe=^Tf^#?q?I3T3?IF(Ji; u 

^naErK?Ftf? 5 :^aff%^FT?rRt ^ arFTF: n 

g-Ti^T^^^^nsrlf^TTJT Hq?n?f artftsr ^rsrr \\ 

^ ’K^TO^sr^TT %sq^-?T5g sr^n^S jt^^tts?!:, 
SHTTOI# I Jft g ^5rwTf%qrf snmsr^^i^Tt: %% 

1 ?T8rf3ifirc2r^' sri9#fT 1 

I tpr ^51^ i^T^rt ^TJTsr^rt 

«r?f^?rT II ^ n 

3rra7|,* #? 

I 57 ^ 3 ^? 

i3i|gq8Er^ 


HTir sr 5 !i 4 sr^;^or^ I 

5^: 1 ^f5^fg=5?7l TTTfq #, ^3^q- , 

15r ^T^TJHS^'TTf ^ ft%T{ _1 

|§ 5 ^T 5 J?^?RfcTT?T I 

?f#wrfsr«ra5i ^ srcqw^ ^TTfer 'isgir: u v ii 

?TW |§^ ^^oriri:, 3rt ft sfmT- 

^ g-^ I 's^'Tg-fTTjfi' ^TJrf ^g'Tg5?:g?rgt5T- 

^ g'?^3*=¥g’!T?g’?r; I ^Kcij??TT;T??f?r^ t^rd^: gjR^Tt^Tf^- 
^c^fSTJ, I gl^JTg; 

gTRgrf^rqigftfg I R ^ jR^^Tui 

RF^sft^Tg^targq^TSjrrgRg:, ^ arR^rgn i f^^i- 

sTs^r^T m ^ SR «?:grmT?R%-!TRg| 

?n% »Ts:=g-;r |f% ) STigRTpr^^fe 

i\ f? it 

3ra!=5g|- gg % rngigr g?tT^^far i 

5f f| W^TSfT STcJTJnfg^ fwsr% i 

3T^?fT% ?^T% 'T7^5r> fr f^ar^ u H it 

ill 1 gfg g-g5l55g?^i|5gR55Tfr#g 

tgn^gg^n^rjrgT 3T?gg gi ^trrt ^lons^'TTfR'jer 

?gT=^R g^qrf : i g ’Ticgif TS'jg w^rg; igT?t t 

^3rTgi.,#g% g^Tiglg^g 'g ^Egigri ^RtTW =gT% 
^gpRt 5r5wf?3 iR^TTg: 1 3Tfg?riTT^ =sr gr^g qr- 
3iT^j j ^rspff vm g^qig;, q^g q^RR;, ?r g flarl « 
^??ngg=®^q?^^-qt ^nqigis^qf^fg n 

sTsr^rr ^gigr ^rgkrfff cr#Tt ^srrff | mw- 
fgiggs^ gT% ?gwT^^iifR5r€ng:n 

qrspqif^gw t %. tgtqqrt- 

«®:g>q^?PTO^8| q?sgji:t glwT|?:?fN^TO<ti g^ 
f%qrm^ q^Rw. q=^ 

q^o ^q WwT^l q ^ 'F':^ # I gwTfrgqiteTO- 




’%k 


% ^rsnucTT 3 !%!%^ ^T^ 3 f ! 

3fFr?T^?T =if Tfwa-Fr: sriTt^’T^ffe h 5(n 

?r|5f 5r52^¥2r srf^f%t %?rfg 

w^'TT^t 5reT?n: ^^riflirFr 1 f^lTFT- 

5r^T ^=5^?% 1 5^ ^ fwR ^- 

i gi'3RT?5R^mcft"irifR5rf?r%?n ?f ji^tj 

%J|T ?T 

?rff , 597 srrirl; 

fwiTST 'SR^i ^ csrfer 1 If is^'^i^rMTfFiT ^sr# 

^n fsqt, sT^r# ^ wRfT# ^T t 5T g^T ! 

fOT 1| Wra‘f^t®fT%^T I W5r^f5nsq[5T**, T 

WTIW 'Sr??? f?Bq- I 

[ Ti«twracnT-S'<i ] 

I^^TTff^T ^ TTgg^T^T S I^ T^ 5r%>n%rt?T^I 3r3r#sf^ 5r grBT, 
fw ^ 5=95^1 1 

I HWITT^sftr «T% %?TT ^ 5Fm^%, 'SrRrPTO- 

53lf?r^%5^ 'STH^TRTffWTrl t ?T5T>®q;— ^ 

m ^ il 1 % H 

[ '8(l;5ra^-?V?^ 3 

3Rr?#^' 1^5 ^1^5 ^ftft;?n5!n sr^f^isr:, iwf^nfe m \ sr^r 

?nfer %fiT 1 

[ *rEsr*n!igarf-VK® ] 

IrJiTff ?[T 5rfg«nff g^5=?TS?W't 1=1 1 5T ^ 


?rfT »cg^^‘3 5nfer, grfi ^«r7rsiR^'Jf?f^ 
w 57 5fkar^ss^«Tf^ i 





\€ 

srwcft 3Tfir?i;TTJT^5r ^sf sr^^r^r: 5 e?tt^ ? »7l%s5r5fT 
SSfq^^n 5Tf5rs5[?fT% 

vrf^'Eg-^ %g-?r?^?r is: 

?rP® f%^T STlfe % 3TT%crT??T I 

[ 5qsq«?qi|sraR-VH<J j 

I ^^ftsTs T%?rJTHf?r ^5sr^?fr?rt 

sr^wpv'MT II 

ir?^?ITJTT EFT^qT?!?mW«i?T 
ggTo=? 3Tg: 'T^ o3r¥ciT?n^Tff?2r«T55r 3r%^^ 

iqw^TTiTTJnFfsr^r:. ?r»Tff^ ^^ft- 

q|?ncsrc7?rsrf^%: i ®^5=ssrl |gsr5?r- 

3Tf2T 1 1 

\ ^rff crw wof i ^5frT?i~ - 

H ?T5rm?r ?R#T«Frf 

m % 55^ n ^ n 

crgi I i^TJTf fMicT, g[g5qTf5CT 

I ^ ^»T3r^q??I Tf| I 

m H5r f^?r?niRsn?i 1 3T^5rfq, 3Tmrm:T?q-Tri 1 g-?- 

H^raq^TT^riffr^?^ i 
^5r ^^Rq^rlfer, Igq^q^rts'^w ^nfer l 5ra?=q 

#, ?r%# ?rf% ?r ik » 

l^'RTfrT0^!TJr??T?d^^5f?fTi; — ■ 

3T?n^5T ^?| «t4 i 

3TqwT??p^ sj# f?r sn^sTgw 3?r: n ? o n 

If ^5^ ? ^ft-Tl^Tn f^^TFr^TTriir i l^xT- 

%=?IT ^?n®^5T>'T^5=^ ^rSTRtif ^TTf^T, ?r^RT®»^- 
sr?^; 1 sr# ^ f^w^TT^TJrf wt qf^^ ®rf%?RHHf m l 
?ra f%?i?rRTJTT ?n^??riw»=q^5r5q^!q i ^r^r ft 3?qtq^- 
:Er fsRUTFf ^^iri sr^- 
m ^?fRT 5f%t %?T?^ sri^^^qlTtsT qf^iq- 





fw^TJTFrt «r^: f%xTl1?^: %W5j 

qcTT^^ ^?2=5^r^ ^Tcrfgt ^ STT^f^Jf 

^^^rV^rtsfl^r i 5srsrif%^?rR?^rT^f5T qft^c?r^, ?fffq 

1 f| ?n% 

srT^#?T 3ftTT: 11 

SRT^^ 5?’?: '3'Tf7?5lt I 

¥r5rf|[: i 

3TsrRi^=FW^ m i?r 3n^5R ^jt; ii 
sTST^rsr?^ 1 I |jTFW^';--3rterTr!fn^’psr^ 

3rf%?j?iT^ wj; f?r ? sn^wJTw»TWT- 

f??r^srT^: i wM crff 5Errs*=«r5TT^'^'^%^! ? 

^ U ?o 11 

St^fTc'IWEr SIW 5ftq«F?I^ i 

5^H5cR*T# STtR fmi ac*3W5^ 5p: H H M 

•o 

?rw 'TT^s^Tc^ 5S5?ri, f^ra- 

^?rt =^% I It# sr^^T! t ?iT^g^?Tg| 

gxpj; # I ?%5rs^q- If 

cT^ ^R^qTf sr?2raJ^ 

I 3m IIrkI— sr^l ^TtwImiTT- 

%l tt'Tifrl #t5n^; i 

^Kormr ftsb^TWIWKf ^FT W.X FTRFTKSR^S t STSTfg^'T^Isf'T 
^ ^cf ^fl 3r»Ti#kl srfc?^ 

^5 #t3r%d«rFr 

|g^fiT5^rrf-^t ^ i '^^is^sgc'Fsf^isf t- 

l®r: I Iw 3Tg?^ft '^Tf ^ ^mtscg^m- 

f 3^5?: 1 apr ^ I JT ^srlt 

^ ^cqrd ^^rftFsn^nf— 

sr^cptg fld#t #rT?il I 

arfi '. . .,.-rt;-r 


TrsETBRi^TR^ 


If lHT?Tf%qfa5r?^3l?^5^qfJl^tq-T8f?TTf— #|^TfRt 
Wfim 5T ?r^T ETcT: I 

' n n !s 

* . ' , s' ^ , r\ ' ■ ' » 

f i; %, g=f?f . f fiT?f pTTrasr^f ?r- 

^STorq; ! ^TfT?TT ^ sr^WS^fsT^fT^ ^cTiTifT^TTf f^Rcff 
?rff??TfiT% Ofqff 5 fl, ^cf?^ ^fff1^% 

piTFJTTfe ^i^niftsff 5R5Rrfe%: il U II 

®r^Tf — cTRf TTf «?r: 'TH'TfffJ5|Tav:?r 'TH'T|'?cF<f Tf ft ST^ffl 
f ff 1 s=Ef^i icr: 

sR^^TRT ? f m fffTif'^j®5rff%^^'t, 

fan srifqTf^JTT^-— ■ ' 

fER?r?R?%^ sTcir^Egftgr cRfi^sw ) 

■ '.SS H 

Slc^l^Ef: fRf ^%?ff STcsr^ m i\ )l ' 

f w of^i f ?§|[^Tl?Tf5Er^?r^T^Tf^ sTcf ^5 qft f ifer. 
^gcf^'£?r;nf 5f Ttl , ^sRorwf^fR'f |5f arieiTt^ i 

frsf iff 5 f ife ff :, f^RTR’TfcfT^ 

^RR ffrf^STRfTf; r fW^^RTfTR^ 
JTRfT: ^ il il 

ST'fRTff'T ^¥Er: srcJRVJT: 

gf STR^R^ f T%r aRssfrr^ I sraR^^sfq .5ft?:orT%Ri 
fsRTRiferf ^ qa: ?ff fit^f qi^5rf1%: R^gqf: iUi? II 
3T5IT^— arif STR?^ W RTf^ 'f SRaRT;, g^ f% 

sTR^q qjsarfe 5nRt% fq^rr Rirt i ?rT% g Rff ft® 
qj^ 5 f% f f| qRanrq^ff ? f — 

<5^ *gi SiRfETRET STREnf^pfgfRTfCrf: ( 
Ri^R^RRR^'Eft EffRSr^ErREr RRI? u ?H II 




sTsp? sRRwnir t ^,3 

sr^l 3 T^?T 3 IT 3r!r5?T?T?fiTTWr f 5 ?r«f; 1 

t ^ I ?W*r!^%g;T; w; i 

i t sf^firTO ^ 1 

?g:gT JTTfe gg??r^g^5^gq;^ll i; j( 

I sifgaigcafg ] 

cr?¥rT?r m^^^^ 

'i^ i arsr^ggq-jr g[f| 'm^— 

?nsrcirafJ7?r i 

, '..,/ ._ ,^. ^ ' ■■ , 

3iwTf— ?rE, 3i5'S3q:,-!T.5^5r5?Rrf^§ .^?r^,i ^ 

?TWiR:^5ft%— ^ srggi, S?jr5?^-3rlslq 

3T5ggTgT,5Rgg^ fgBq[,argj g=5g| ! ^gr^'E^ 

^ 5RggnT??rsrT q^r 1 ^fg % ’E^ sfcggi f ^ssrcggr 

I fg ^pgig^ I ^=g ;n?gT^ 

srcggrsr aw^rqi^fg f grot II gsEEisTt^ *ngRi 5f Ergg: 

g If Tg?rg urg 
sFg<&% ^rfg^g gr 1 
grtgitwit ’ggrggj^pg 

g W 13 tl 

gFBrgg % ^rWif^wig 
?ft5?g«nf Tcq^ggg; ^g^i 
sRggTf qg ^ ggN# 
qq I 3 %f^li 



' fercfT 

%Tr: i 

^1? ^1% ^ il 

5q-q"{ sfir^ct^ 

!3r# sr?f iQTT f 

sn =52r’5f% ^ if ^rqiig 

%4 |f|RFT I'i f??rT% 5 

lWT-“ 

^ 5r fq 5rR% i 

tf ^ 

1^l?rf% ?r^?raTi^li 
3iFT ^r»ns 5r i%?j% 

5t> 'Fi^r'RF^ 

sTTiPcr?^ 5f 1q ^T%?:cf> ^ 

?rfsr: II 

’Fft 

w *1^1^ 

5=5^ H 

??^i’qt^=qr5^'^irqH>q?^%gFTt q«5rqf wf 
qFm^tsjT Jiw qanr il 


C Containing the original of ch. XX¥ 
of the translation ) 

■ , , c%, , ■ >9 , , 

5r|f<WT f^n^igr ? H 

^f| ^fTsrgr ^rsrm^rra'ffsrflERrHt 

3^*T5HT flfsTJ^ fjT^IOigqqffRf 

5F^?riT0T??f 5i^?5. 1 ?T5r ^q^rls- 

f|q5rFJTE^; # I srFtrqirtqfqfjr^T: 

q#qTfT5r?^3T ^^ 5 % 1 # Iwj, *3qf^^ 

Hqf^^or ?% 1 

f^oflofli;^ 1 %5re5 ^q^^TSSf fflf 

§(tcrT^T^5T3iqT?T*n^Tq?qT»i^^’'^'^ 1 
=^ftqT^ ^ 5 f%q!^ ^^Kfq^jrfq safe, ^fir- 

■!5qf^^ wq’l'JTi^ 1 i ^i* 

|iq^WT?q JiiwF^R^nfq 1 g^qr 'q 

■g=5q|v— ; ; 

3r^% f^^ctf^ ^5:5n 
^q % 1 I 

fq^pr?Tf®W’T?n ^ H 

g^— [3?T!f<^] 

sr^rt^R^^ U # 11 

[ tCTrqr-v^ ] 

g%qf f^qf^r^ ^gg'lof 5^*TFrt I 

trsq^ ^ q%T5tt mP^ 





T g ^ ?ni^ l%%%- 

?r^T ^5 ^5 tt:, fcft ^ri 5f^?srTJ, fii^K 

? ^Tfl?r5r tw u \ u 

3r#53Tl ^ 3=R^-»TI^T^5rjt— 

?ra:5F5rfi?^ ?t#3Fr?gr 5n% sjw: i 
sTfiTO ffi^snp II ^?, ji 

^^«nl57 f| 5?T^%r?niTf ^%nwt ^ ?5rwf?h- 
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Afeirocana 325 
■^■:Aktlsala/:']55;66,-^.:^ 

Akrtaka (Asamskrata) 66 
Acala 279 
■Ajanka 280 ^ 

'..Anti 153'''. ■■■ 

Atipatita Loka MarySda 213 
: ; Atiprasanga 1 38 '.X 

Atindriyartha 251 
Atyanta Abhava 302 
Atyantabhinna 209 
AtyantanutpMatva 165 
Adosa 269 

Advaita 69,103,132, 253,317 
Advaita Brahma 26, 36 
Advaya 69 

Advaya Nisprapaflca 69 
Advaya Laksana 55 
Adhikarana Sadhana 10, 284 
Adhipati 265, 266, 272, 273 
Adhipati Pratyaya 255, 265, 

Adhyavasiya , 206 
Adhyavasita 213 ’ 

Adbyatma Vidya 91 
AdhySropya 322 
Adhvan 68, 171 
Ananta' DravyS| 13;;, ' 
Ananta Vi^esa^ia-Sambhava 
133 


Anatikramya 253 :■ 

Anatman 226 
Anapeksa 253 
Anapeksah SvabhiVah 75 
Anabhivyakta 150 

Anabhivyakta-Ro.pa Anutpat* 
ti 150 

Anabhilapya 238 
Anavagata 129 
Anavastha 139 

Anatma 12, 68, 201, 203, 316 
Anatman 226, 231 
An^ropita 222 
Anarya 240 
Anasrava 91, 186 
Anasrava Dharmah 91, 284 
Anitya 286, 395 
Anityata 280 
Anirvacanlya 78, 253 
Anirvacanlya Vada 204 
Anirvacya 311 
Aniscaya 206 
Anugamyate 247 
Anutpatti 150 
Anutpanna 204 
Anutpannah Sarva DharmSh 

Anutpada 71, 314 
Anupapanna 234 
Anapalabdhi 301 
AnnpSkhya Prapahca 238 ^ , 
Anupadaya 300, 302, 306 
AnupadayafC Sat ; 

thasat 309 '■ 
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: : ' Axitibhava 210 
: ' Antimaisa 14Ij 159 
'^'AnumanaM ■ 

Anumana Badha 145 
Anurodha 229 
Antiloma 18^ 

. Aniisakta 91 ^ 

Anaikantika 175 
Antadvaya-RahitatVa ll9, 

123 

Anna 185 
Anapeksah 75, 234 
Anya-Vyavrtti 238 
Anyayto' nyto 236 
Anyayatah 237 
Anyonya-Abhava 302 
Anvaya-Jnana 28 
Apatrapa 185 
Apara 182 
Aprpksa 74, 244, 251 
Aparoksa -Brahma 244 
Aparoksa-Vartin 74 
Apavarga 98 
Apeksa 206 
Apeksya 71 
Apoha 238, 239 
Apratisiddha 205 
Apratisthita-Nirvana 285, 317 
Apratitya 74, 305 
ApratXtya-Samutpanna 69 

Apratyaya Svabhava 276 
Apravartamana 305, 306 
Apravrtti 304, 324 
Aprahatavya’307 
Aprspta 1*29 ■ 

Aba!^a'62i 80, 82,.307 


Abhidharma 22, 52, 80, 125, 
254 

^^AbJiidheya-Bahtitatvst 328 
Abhiniviiate 322 ' 

Abhyfla 30 
Abhiniviita 294 ’■ *'’■ 
Abhipravartate-Abliim''ukha« 
mpravartate '278 '■ ■ ■ ' 
Abhimata 133 '■ • ' 

Abhiaamaya 78^- 133 ' ' 

Abhisamaya = PrajnS "Parami^': 

ta 329 
Abhuta 164 
Amrtyupada 98 
Amuna Nyayena 235 
Ayatnena 299 
Arupa-Dhatu 11, 16, 17, 120 
Arupino (Dharmah) 13 
Artha 19, 74 
Artha-Kama-Dharma 19 
Artha-Kriyakara 234 
Arthakriyakaritva 1 70 
Artha-Jnanyorbhedah 63 
Arthapadani (Catvari) 91 
Artha-Vakya 155 
Arthapatti 154 
Alinga 45 
Avadharato 233 
Avmfsyate 91 
Avasthayam 148 
Avacya 305 
Avicarita Siddha 63 
Avigamatah 322 
Avijnapti 292 
Avidya 201, 283 
Avidy§ T$me 94 
Avidyamina Svarlipa 314 



Aviparltartha 73'‘ ■ ^ 
Avyakta 45.; - ■■ ■ • 

AvyabhicSrita 298 
Avyakrta ¥^sttni 321 
A^unyam 71 
A^Snya 286, 288" " 

AiSnyavat 288 ' 

A^unyata-" Vadin 166 
Asubha-Bhavana 208 
Asamskrta 25, 69, 90, 283 
Asamskrtam=Na Krtam 309 
Asamskrtadharma 56 
Asangatartha 180 
Asatj Nirasat 45 
Asat-Kalpa 249 
Astkaryavada 168 
Asamanupaiyan 220 
Asambaddha 241 
Asarvajno Vakta 326 
Asadharanakarana 255, 265, 
272 

Asiddha 68, 1 75 
Asiddha Svatah 173 
Asiddharthata 171 
Asthan Yogena 325 
Asti-Vadin 213 
Asthita 97 
Asyabhava 276 
Asvabhava Siddha 276 
Asvayammaya 276 
Jlgama 250 
Acara 237 
Acarya 106 

Ajavamjavibhava 80, 305 
Atma 12, 50, 68 
Atman 226, 305, 312 
A'tiila'“P3raji!iapti;283 ‘ 


Atma-Bhava 237, 248 
Atma-labha 308 
Atma-vada 35 ■ ' ' 

Atma-sneba 283 
Atma svabh^va 231 
Adi-§anta 57 

Adhipateya=Adliipati-Prai 
tyaya 255 

Adhyatmika ( Ayatana ) 160, 
167, 169 

Adhyatmikabhavah 170 
Ananda 134 

Ayatana 12, 90, 201, 231 
Arambha 277 
Arambhaka 302 
Aropita 73 

Aropita Vyavaharab 73 
Arya 5, 14, 27, 19, 132, 190, 
196, 207 

Arya-pudgala 91, 132 
Arya-satya 92 
Aryasya satyani 27 
Aiambana 228, 265 
Aryanam 90, 134 
Arya Abanga 52 
Alambanaka 269 
Alambana-pratyaya 267 
Alambana-buddhy^upajana- 

nah 228 

Alamben ntpadyante 267 
Alaya 53 

Alaya-Vijnana 49, 51, 52, 107 
Avasthika 183 

Avaisthik-pratitya-samutpada 

183 

Alrayasya''2'50 
Airaya-^asiddha 159' , 

AMtya 299, 305 5;. "'v;"''’ ' 
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Asrava 94, 186 
Iccha 239 
Iti 55, 90 

Iti Ananta DraVya 13 

Itthamvicara 231 

Itya 127 

Idam 316 

Idanta 78 

Idampratyayata 78 

Idampratyata-matram 202 

Idamsatva-abhinivesa 191 

Idanlm 306 

Indriya 92, 104, 173 

Indriya-Ksana 250 

Iva 3I4 

Iha 294, 324 

livara 157, 317 

livara-praiiidhSaa 24 

Ukta 94 

Ukto 71 

Uccheda 157 

Uccheda-vada 46, 83 

Uccyate 91, 224 

Uta 75, 262 

Utkarsa 14 

Utpatti 160 

Utpatti-nihsvabhavata 54 
Utpatuh SvatahsSatkaryam 
139 

Utpadyate HO, 267 
Utpanna 65 
Utpada 140, 277 
Utpadah 257, 277 
Utpadat purvam satvam 256 
Udghatyati 234 
Upajata Buddhih 228 
Upadisyate 71 
Upanayan 148 


Upatti 10, 247 
Upapattl-dhyana 10 
Upapatty-antar 237 
Upapadyatema 312 
Upapadyi 280 
Upapanna 233 
UpapSduka 18 
Upalaksaria 319 
Upalaksyate 156 
Upa^ama 288 
Upadatr 230 

Upsdana 201, 269, 270, 302 
Up-danam 305 
Upadana-bhuta 302 
Upadana-skandha Taddhetu- 
sca Duhkhamuktam 94 
Upadsna skandh = Sasrava 
Dharmah 283 

Upadaya 297, 300, 302, 303 
Upadaya Abhavah 300 
Upadaya pravartamanah 306 
Upadaya prjflapti 119 
Upadaya sPratitya = Sapeksi- 
ka=Sunya 309 

Upadaya pravartate=Pratiya 
pravartate 305 

Upadaya = ( pratitya = sapek« 
sika = Sapratiyogitaka) 309 
?ddhi 11,30 
Eva 90, 171, 288 
Ekapurusa 197 
Eka Vijfianotpatti 126 
Ekagrata 10 
Etani 91 

Katham Yujyante 320 
Karma 22. 23, 93, 191, 201, 
265, 272, 290, 3(M 
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Citta-samprayukta Samskara' , 
225 : 

Citta svalaksana 221 
Getah=Vijnana=Skandha 285 
Cetana 304' 

Caitanya 174 ; 

Caitasa=Caitta= citta-sampra- 
yukta=samskara 225 
' Caitta 75, 267 
Cheda 148 
Codana 150 

Jada 98 

Jani-kriya 259 ' 

Jaama 290 
Jathagata Kayo 75 ' 

Jati 125 

Jnana 31, 45, 91, 43, 49, 63, 
141, 203, 210 
Jnanam 326 
Jnana-sambliara 325 
Jfianasya 226 

Jiiana=sSavikalpaka-jnano- 

Arthavisesa-paricchitti 226 
Jnanakaya 286 
Jtiariena 313, 314 
Jnanena na prapyate 213 
Jyotirvidya siddha 215 
Tat 35, 40, 55, 37, 90, 95, 153 
Tatkaliki gatih 215 

Tatsabbaga^asvakarmakrt 172 

Tattva 38, 41, 56, 124, 153, 
154 > 

Tattvam 202 
Tattvam Eva 233 
Tattvaadhigama 237 
Tattvatah 191' 



Tattva-darsin 20i , 
TattYa-vid'243y 
Tattvavid apeksayi 243 , 
Tad 71 

Tad anurodhena 229 
Tad eva updrisyate 229 
Tad Viparyaya 153 
Tathlgata 316 ^ , 

Tatha ca 148 
Tathagata Garbha 78 
Tathagata sasana pratipanna 
2S2 

Tathagatanam 184 
Tathata 32 47, 52, 53,61, 68, 
69, 87, 107, 204, 317 
Tathata^Dharma Kaya 271 
Tathata =Dharmata 54 
Tathata-Sunyata 22 i 
Tad dharma-Paksa dhara« 
ina 139 

Tad Vigam Avigamatah 322 
Tarkajvaia 120 
Tatkaiiki gatih 215 
Tasya 146 
Tarkika 166, 12U 
Taiparyatika 94, 146 
Tiraskara 249 
Tirthika 221 
Tu 146 
Ti’S3;>a 201 

Tesam ayam do§ah 287 _ 
Traidhatuka 90 . 

Traiiokya Vyavrtta 214 
Trimiika 78 , 

Dajr^ana 134, 254 . 

Divya cak§iih 18 
Divya ^rotra _18 ■, ,, 
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Dirgha hrasva vat 2 1 4 
Duhkha 16, 17, 20, 27, 55, 57, 
56, 91, 92, 94, 181, 201, 
202, 121, 34, 35 

Duhklia=Samsara 210 
Diibkha=Pancop*adana skaa- 

dha 104, 293 
Dubkha VedanS 92 
Duhkha Satya 94 
Duhkha samudaya 90 
Drsyate 295 

Drst.ayab=Avyakrta vastuni 


Dbarma Svabhava-dharanild 
dharmah 75 

Dharmanudharma ( Pratipal- 
tiyukta ) 282, 324 
Dharma-kaya 41, 48, 50, 54, 
67, 68, 72, 78, 79, 85, 100, 
119, 123, 124, 244, 253, 
280, 286, 317, 324, 326 
Dharma-kaya = Dharmata = 
Tathata 280 
Dharma-jnana 27 
Dharmata 67, 74, 78, 157, 
253 


318, 320 
Drs^i 26 
Dvftavyo 75 

Drsti marga 16, 18, 26, 29, 
‘ 37 , 90 , 132, 137, 207 
Drsti heya 15 
Desanugata 214 
Desanam 323 
Dehoccheda 46 
Dosa 264 

Dosa prasanga 298 
Dvaidhikarana 47, 137, 206, 
224 

Dbarma 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 18, 
24, 28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 
36, 39, 41, 42, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 55, 
56, 72, 75, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 88, 90, 91, 95, 98, 
113,119, 130, 168, 184, 
185, 201, 203, 213, 267, 
268, 270, 280, 283, 285, 
296, 295, 305, 306, 323, 
324, 326, 328, 329 
Dbarma (Karya-KSrana-rupa) 


184 


Dharmtah 74 
Dharmata— Ani-tma 132 
Diiarmata-Dharma-kaya 6? 
Dharmanam 695 78^ 184 
Dharma-dhatu 54, 78 
Dharma-nairatmya 90 
Dharma Pravicaya 94 
Dharma-praviveka 94 
Dharma-sainketa — Anatma — 
Pud^^ala. •• nairatixiya — 12 
ay a tanas 203 

Dharina-Samskrta Dharam - 
Samskara 

Dharma-laksatia 44, 285, 308 
Dharma-svabhava 44, 46, 66, 
285,308 
Dharmah 75 
Dhatu 22, 92, 104, 326 
Dharanad 75 
Dhyana 10, U, 17, 29 

Dhvani 228 
Na 

Na Kiryitmkam 142 - 
Na yujyate«Isroppadyate 315 
Na pasyanti:Tathagatam 316 





Nandi' r&ga. sahagata tfsna 295 
Natha (Dharma-kaya) 281 
NSnya nananya 54 
Namarupa (—Fanc-skandha) 
20 i 

Nasayati 236 
Nasti 143, 180 
NSstika 292 
Nasti-vadin 293 
Nihsreyasa 89 
Nihsvabhava 72, 75, 316 
Nihsvabhava=sunya 273 
Nih-svabhavata 253 
Nimitta 324 

Nimitta-udgrahnam 313, 314 
Nimitta-karana 272 
Nimitta -grahin 313 
Nimitta lambana 313 
Niyama 278 

Niya tarod ha~Nirodha=:Nir- 
vana 295 

Nirantara-utpada 1 71 
Niravasesa-prapa nca-upasa- 
ma 71 

Niravikalpak 238 
Nirakarana 237 
Nirakrta 159 
Niruddha 57, 270 
Nirudhyate 186 
Nirupa-pattika 129 
Nirupa-pattika Paksa 145 
Nlmp§d§na3»Asamskrta=Pa- 
ramarthasat 312 
Nimpadhi-sesa 199, 284 
Nirapeksa 206 

Nirodha 27, 40, 90, 282, 285, 
295, 315, 318 
Nirodha-satya 41 


Nirodbatmaka Padartha 294 
Nirmana-kaya 94 
Nirvatarka 266 
Nivartyate 168 
Nivartya-nirvartakatva 168 
Nirvana 24, 25, 27, 31, 72, 
75, 76, 79, 80, 90,97, 107, 
154, 253, 313 

Nirvana-dhatu 199, 290 
Nirvikalpaka 51 
Nirvikalpakam Jnanam 51 
Nirvartayami 237 
Nivrta-avyakrta 18 
Nivrtti 290 

Nivesayi 281 
Niscaya 206, 207 
Niscaya - adhyavasaya = Kal- 
pana^vikalpa 213 
Niscita rupam Vakyamup- 
patti«Pramanam 207 
Nisprapanca 69, 71, 72, 238, 
253, 288, 316 
Nisyanda phaia 13, 272 
Niladi -vijnana 246 
Nopapadyate 295, 312, 319 
Nohyata~Na Kalpyate 315 
Naiva Yujyante 322 
Nyaya 134, 155 
Paksa 237 
Paksa-dosa 159 
Paksa-dharina 139 
Paks,a-pata 325 
Pacikriyi 258, 262 
Pad 125 
Padartha 294 

Padartha « Art ha Dharma 
320 
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Bara ta 'll tpattih;:^ ■ 

Paratantra 54, 172, 206, 253, 

Paratva 25:8'' ' 

Para paksah 279 
Paramatam asritya 63 
Paramartha 207, 239, 253 
Paramarthatah 166, 168, 169- 


PariSudhya 75 
Paiyanti 73 
Pasana nirvi^esah 97 
Paramita 133 
Punya-sambhara 325 
Pudgala 12, 68, 81, 230, 234, 
282, 305, 306 
Pudgaia-nairatmya 68, 90, 

187 

Paramarthasat 170, 213, 222, Pudgaia-Nairdnitya^Anatman 

203 

Pudgala-vada 50 
Pudgala-vadm, 35 
Punarbhavartham 201 
Puruskara-phaia 272 
Purva 104, 324, 326 
Purvapara koti 104 
Prthag Jiana 19 
Prthag-jnanatva 19 
Prthivi 217 
Prithivyadi 229, 231 
, Prakaraaa :105 ; ' 

Prakrti 45, 157 
Prakrti Prabhasvara 7 5 
,Prakrti"^^nta 319' • 

PrajHapti 72, 82, 230 
Prajfiapti « Kalpana 304 
Prajnaptis^t 39, 67, 82 230 
Prajnapyate 299, 303 
Prajna 14, 16, 94, 324 
Frajna amala 14 
PrajnS-pliramita 70, 75, 78, 

Prajua-Pradlpa 105 
Prati 124, 127# 128 


Paramartha-Satya 212 
Paramartha Nihsvabhavata 54 
Paraspara Vibhaga 224 
Paraspara Apeksa 235, 253, 


Paraspara-parihara 238 
Prasparapeksa-siddha 252 
Prasmin abhavad eva 1 78 
Pararthanumana 246 
Parikaipa 206 
Parikalpana 219 
Parikaipyante 155 
Parikalpita 54 
Parikalpita Svabhsva 293 
Paricodana 203 
Pariccheda 238 
Paricchidyate 206 
Parii^ama 53 
Parinama-duhkhata 27 
ParidIpayata»parito Djpayata 


Parmirvasyati 195 ‘ 
Parinivrtta^parito 'Niriidciha 


Parini^paima 64, 293: 
ParinispannatS 78 


Pratipaksa 20S 
Pratipatta 312 , . 

Pratipadanartham 21 1 
Fratiyogina 302 
Pratiioma 183 
Prativaktr 228 
Prativijnapti 313 
Pratisaipthya-nirodlia 94 ■ 
Pratisantana sarira-ks na 13 
Pramya 71, 124, 126, 127, 
128, 302, 303, 305 
Pratitya-Prapya 128, 129 
Pratltya=Upadaya Fratiyo- 
gin 309 

Pratitya-sunya 158 
Pratityaja 202 

Pratitya-samutpannatva 132, 
304 

Pratftya-samiitpannattva^sun- 
yata 273 

Pratitya-samutpada 13, 54, 
69, 70, 71, 76, 119, 123, 
125, 127, 128, 130, 183, 
203, 211, 253, 254, 277, 
279, 303, 304, 310 
Pratitya-samutpada matram 
202 

Pratitya-samutpgda sunya 76 
Pratitya-samutpada (--rSiinya- 
ta“Antadyayarahitatva) 123 
Pratyaksa 79,, 214, 228, 249, 
251 

Pratyaksam 74, 244 
Pratyaksatva 250 
Pratyaya71,254,265, : 
Pratyaya Niyama ’ 277 
Pratyay^E pratitya 263 


Pratyayayati 259 
Pratyavatl kriya 261 
Pratyayai vikarah 276 
Pratyaya samutpada 254 
Pratyavekfana juana 317 
Pratyatma-vedya 29 
Pratyayan 71 
Prathama-dhyanadi 19 
Pradhaiia 53, 288 
Prapanca 71, 253, 324 
Prapanca=Vak 79, 134, 207, 
314, 324 

Prapaiicayanti 74, 316’ 
Prabandha^Kfiana'-saiitEna 
124 

Pramana viniscaya vada 203 
Pramana-sa rnuccliaya-vrtti 
250 

Pramanena viniscita 28 
Prameya 92 
Prabhavah 257 
Prayoga Marga 26 
Prayoga Vakya 156 
Prayojanam 71 
Pravrttita 239 
Pravrttini |52 
Prasama 328 
Prasaoga 137, 153, 154 
Frasaiigata 157 
Prasanga- vakya 138 
Frasajyate 260 
Prasajya pratisedba 137 ^ 
Prasarbkhyaaa 94 
Prasamiaptda 108 
Prasiddha 217 
PrasrabdM 18, 23 
PraMna 282,^283 ; 

Prabma 14 ..c 



Prafersika 183 
Pradurbhavah 7! 

Frapti 128 

Prapya-visaya (=Adhyavasita) 
213 

Phaia 329 

Bahuvrihi 279 
Badha 157 

Buddha ■ ( =Dharma'-kaya=: 

Sunyata) 133 
Buddhi 96 
BodhiSi? 

Bodhi-citta-utpada 133 
Bodhisattva 285 
Brahma 36, 85. 
Brahma-nirvana 6 
Bhavana 257 

Bhava 45, 75, 171, 257, 294, 
295, 307 

Bhavatah=Svabhavatah 328 
Bhavana 294 
Bhavana heya 15 
Bhavam upadaya 299 
Bh§va-yathitmya 171 
Bhava-sadbhava-kaipanavan- 
tah 292 

Bhava-santati 72 
Bhava-svarupam adhyaropya 
322 , 

Bhavya !06 

Bhavya viveka 106, 120 
Bhavesu Kalpant 301 
Bhuta=Mahabhiita ! 73 ■' 
Bhuta koti 75 
Bhtt-tathata 78 
Bhutam 164 
Bhautika 173 


Bhamtikani (indriyani) 1 72 

Matinayana = Prajna- cak^uh 
186 

Ma'dhyama pratipad 1 19 
Mahakaruua 122 
Mahana 143 
Mahabhuta 243 
Maht^PrthvI 173 
Ma bhuta phalam^Asatpbaim-= 
Asat-karyam 277 
Manasa 246 

Marga 27, 31, 90, 94, 329 
Marga-satya 91 
Muktaye 97 
Mula 103 

Muia-karika 105, 155 
Mokja 46, 89 
Moksa-Nirvana 97 

Yat 7i 
Yad 75 

Yathadrstam(-Drstam) 253 
Yathavasthita 1 34 
Yathadimuktah 326 
Yatha sambhavam 163 
Yad yad utpannam 233 
Yantrakara 192 
Yuktiviruddha 258 
Yuktisastika 130 
Yoga 10, 13, 17, 24, 329 
Yoga samadhi 329 i 
Yogac^rya 25, ;52, 78, 106, 
/:A:|7i^293,' SSS; 

Yogi.24y yyV'/y ' 
YogPiabMmata-sarvajna 1 33 
Yogi pratyak’ia 133, 20.7 
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YoBi&h prayukta 221, 




Ragadi 283 

Rasi^Avayavin 67 

Rspa 64, 71, . 76, 87, 150, 173, 

. '304 ■' 


Sad-bbutapadartha-Iesa 164 

Sadayatana 201 

Sanidassana 203 

Santana 12, 14, 295,.' 

Sannikarsa 212 

Sabba 90 

Sabbam 90 

Sabba-vaggo 90 

Sapratighatva 243 

Sabbaga ( - sva-karmakrt) 172 

Sabhaga-hetu 265 

Samanantara-pratyaya 53, 265 

Samjna 304 

Samjananti 326 

Samavaya 229 

Samaveta 209 

Samavayikarana 143, 270, 302 
Samyag-jiiana 25 i 
Samajna 283, 284, 313 
Samadfai 10, 11, 13, 17, 30, 
94, 424 

Samapatti 17, 19, 29 
Samana 198 
Samapatti dhyana 10 
Samasrita 318 
Samut 125 

Samiitpatti*prat|tya samut* 
pada 279 

SamutpadaJ25, 127, 128 
Samntpannain 71 
Samtidaya 27 


Samudaya-satya (=Heya-fie- 
. . tub) 94 

Sammiircchita .203 
Sa.inpraka, sana » samyak-pra* 
lisana 123' : 
Samapra,yiikta' hetu 265 
Sambandlia. 121 ■ 
Sambandhy-antara 206 
Sambhava-vibliava 104 
Sambhira: 29 ■ 
Sambhara-mirga' 26 
SambhSyakari' 10 
Sambbnyakarinah 301 
Sarva 90" 

Sar¥a.-nimitt§iiam 328 
Sarva-^ari^fia'ta, 133 
Sar¥a:iiijitasamiiyita-328^v':.::''k^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Sarva-kaipana ksaya 294 
Sarvajnati., 133 ■' 

Sarvajnata ( =sSarva-akara- 

Prajna-Prajna-Paramati) 314 
Sa.rvajna*vada 133 
Sarvajiionavakti 326 
Sarvatra-hetu 15 
Sarvato-vyavftta 214 
SarvathS-abhava 2 26 
Sarva*darmah 75, 199, 226 
Sarva-dharmah {=sarva sam* 
skarab) 279 

SaiTva-nimitta-antipalambha ■ 
325 

Sarva-prapanca 288 
Sarva-prapanca-atita 313, 314 
Sarvam 30 " 

Sarvamjneyam yam 90 Y' ■ 
Sarvamyijfiapti-mstrakam 55"' 
Sarva-vidinah 291, , v 
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Vijiana-vada 50 
Vijianidi^skandhah 296 
Vijnanldlnam 71 
Vijnanena 313 
VijaSsi 71 
Vidyate 142 
Vidyamanatva 143 
Vidyamana-svabhava 295 
Vidusam 165 
Viniscaya 204 
Viparyasa 104, 164, 237 
Vipaiyana, 220 
Vipaka 53 
Vipaka-hetu 265 
Vipsa 250 

Viprayukta-samskara (==^rupa- 
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